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Preface 


In the years after 1848, London became ‘the great city of refuge for exiles of all nations’. 
Germans were prominent among them. According to the well-known commentator on 
London life, George Augustus Sala, writing in 1859, they were to be found ‘in the 
purlieus of Oxford Street, near Leicester Square, or in the centre of that maze of crooked 
streets between Saint Martin’s Lane and Saint Anne’s Church, Soho’. Sala depicted their 
manners and way of life in his sketch of ‘Herr Brutus Eselskopf, publican and, in his 
time, ‘general of brigade’. At first sight, Eselskopf’s pub resembled any other, even 
though the landlord wore ‘a Turkish cap, with blue tassels, and a beard and moustachios 
of prodigous magnitude’. But after ‘five minutes of the customers’, the differences 
became clear enough. ‘Herr Eselskopf’s little back parlour’ was ‘filled morning, noon 
and night, with foreigners under political clouds of various degrees of density, and in a 
cloud of uniform thickness and of strong tobacco, emitted in many-shaped fumes from 
pipes of eccentric design’. 

Among the customers by the fire reading the Allgemeine Zeitung or OstDeutsche Post, 
and occasionally indulging in muttered invectives against the crowned heads of Europe, 
Sala picked out ‘that valiant republican Spartacus Bursch, erst PhD. of the University of 
Heidelberg’. He was ‘then on no pay, but with brevet rank, behind a barricade formed of 
an omnibus, two water-carts and six paving stones at Frankfort...afterwards of Paris, Red 
Republican, manufacturer of lucifer matches, affilié of several secret societies, chemical 
lecturer, contractor for paving roads, usher in a boarding school’ and 
‘ultimately...promoter of a patent for extracting vinegar from white lead, keeper of a 
cigar shop, professor of fencing, calisthenics, and German literature; and latterly out of 
any trade or occupation’. 

Others included ‘enthusiastic young advocates, zealous young sons of good families, 
patriotic officers, who have thrown up their commissions under despot standards to fight 
for liberty, freedom-loving literary men, republican journalists, socialist 
workmen’...‘hunted from frontier to frontier on the Continent like mad dogs’. These 
refugees, or at least the great majority, were ‘the quiescent ones’. But there were also ‘the 
incandescent ones, the roaring, raging, rampaging, redhot refugees; the amateurs in 
vitriol, soda water bottles full of gunpowder, and broken bottles for horses’ hoofs; the 
throwers of grand pianofortes from first floor-windows on soldiers’ heads, the cutters off 
of dragoons’ feet, the impalers of artillery men’. These were no longer welcome at Herr 
Eselskopf s and met instead at the little Gasthaus in Whitechapel, formerly known as the 
Schinkenundbrod and now rechristened ‘the Tyrants’ Entrails’.! 

The place of the refugee question in Victorian politics was usefully discussed in 
Bernard Porter’s work of 1979, but it is only very recently that the obscure status and 
rights of asylum seekers, and the arcane law underpinning them, have been elucidated by 
the research of Caitlin Anderson.” As she shows, until the 1870s, the law governing 
aliens, although often unintentionally liberal in effect, went back to the unambiguously 
preliberal legal judgements enunciated by Sir Edward Coke after the union of the English 


and Scottish crowns in 1603. Similarly, until the recent work of Ash ton, Panayi and 
others, historians paid little attention to the merchants and diplomats, asylum seekers and 
spies, music and language teachers, tramping artisans and economic migrants who made 
up the German inhabitants of Victorian London.” But even after these publications, 
coverage has remained spotty. In particular, there has been little investigation of the 
political and social divisions within and between exile and immigrant organisations. 
What has been written has been largely an offshoot from the biographies of prominent 
leaders or the product of forays into the archives to confirm prior-held assumptions about 
the development of German working-class politics. Such work has sometimes provided 
valuable information, but has also led to exaggerated notions of the importance of 
particular leaders and often to forced readings of particular publications or utterances. 
Thus most of the discussion of socialist exiles and the Arbeiterbildungvereine in which 
they were to be found, has remained subordinate in one way or another to ongoing 
polemics about the significance of Marx. 

Christine Lattek’s Revolutionary Refugees is the first major study to get outside the 
terms of this debate. Her book breaks new ground in at least three ways. First, it charts 
the development of artisan exile politics, both before and after 1848, and is therefore able 
to trace both the rise and decline of Marx’s impact upon the Communist League. It is also 
able to take proper account of the equal or sometimes greater impact made by others 
whose importance has subsequently been downplayed or ignored. Figures barely 
glimpsed through the fumes of vituperation which enlivened and envenomed the Marx- 
Engels correspondence—Willich, Schapper, Heinzen, Kinkel, Scherzer, Blind, Edgar 
Bauer and others—here for the first time appear in their own right. Second, 
Revolutionary Refugees is the first study to have made systematic use of state archives 
and intelligence reports held in Potsdam. It is therefore able to provide a more rounded 
portrait than previous accounts of exile politics, particularly in the decade after 1848. 
Third, this book pays as much attention to the history of ideas circulating among 
members of the Communist Workers’ Association as it does to its organisational history. 
It therefore offers a far richer picture of the competing republican, democratic and 
socialist positions circulating around the mid-nineteenth century. This is doubly valuable 
in a German context since free political debate in the German Confederation was 
effectively repressed from around 1849-1850 until the ‘New Era’ and the Prussian 
amnesty at the beginning of the 1860s. It was therefore primarily in London that the 
growing tensions between liberals, republicans, democrats and socialists can best be 
explored. 

The portrait of mid-nineteenth-century German socialism which emerges from this 
book is in many ways unfamiliar. In the first place, it suggests that there was never a 
moment at which the London Arbeiter-Bildungsverein or the Communist League simply 
fell under the sway of Marx and Engels. What occurred was more a convergence of 
positions. As Christine Lattek reveals, it was not only Marx and Engels, whose political 
and theoretical positions had evolved and developed during the 1840s, the same was true 
of the League itself; and both sides contributed to the new shared position of 1847-1848. 
Even the Communist Manifesto, usually seen as exclusively an expression of the ideas of 
Marx and Engels, reveals traces of the input of other members of the League, notably 
Karl Schapper. 


But this convergence of positions was also temporary and precarious. In 1848, Marx 
offered critical support to the Liberals in the hope that they would act as putative bearers 
of a bourgeois revolution. For this reason, in Cologne, he opposed the raising of separate 
proletarian demands. But at the same time, he seems to have had little but contempt for 
the democratic leaders—in his view, the confused and unreliable mouthpiece of the petit- 
bourgeoisie. Other members of the League, even the most radical, did not share this 
contempt. Personally, they admired these leaders for their courage and military 
competence. Politically, the line between communists and revolutionary democrats 
remained far more fluid than the post-1848 Marxian emphasis upon an independent 
proletarian party would suggest. 

Marx’s own bargaining position after 1850 was not strong. The revolutionary wing of 
the German exiles did not easily forgive his disbanding of the Communist League. It 
confirmed their suspicion of the ‘arrogance’ of university-educated intellectuals. 
Similarly, even when they adopted the Marxian terminology of the Manifesto, they 
generally remained closer to the ideas of Weitling or later Lassalle. 

From Christine Lattek’s account, they seem never to have accepted the social- 
economic perspective put forward by Marx. They continued to think in terms of 
oppression and tyranny, even when employing a language of exploitation and class 
struggle. On the other hand, around 1849-1850, ideas about the need for a transitional 
dictatorship were widely shared, as much among democrats like Heinzen as among 
revolu-tionary republicans and socialists like Willich, Schapper, Marx and the Blanquists. 
But in most versions of this belief among the German exiles, the idea of transitional 
dictatorship remained strongly linked to what would later be called a Volksstaat. The 
state in this vision would become the state of the ‘Arbeiterstand’, but its legitimacy 
would be based upon the conviction that the working class would rule in the interests of 
all. Thus Wilhelm Liebknecht, one of Marx’s ‘party’ in the 1850s, back in Germany in 
the 1860s, was happy to endorse the ‘Volksstaat’ idea, both within the Saxon Volkspartei 
and in the Eisenach Social Democratic Labour Party. 

In the eyes of the public and of the exiles themselves, the ‘red 48ers’ were not Marx 
and Engels, but activists and military heroes like Willich and Schapper. By focusing on 
ideas as much as on organisations and occupations, Christine Lattek is able to 
demonstrate which ideas from the Manifesto were shared, and which ignored or not 
understood. The effect of rifts between radicals—whether democrat or socialist—and 
moderates was to highlight differences on social and economic questions. But the first 
aim, shared alike by revolutionary democrats, republicans and socialists—and until 1849, 
by the group around Marx— was not to resolve ‘the social question’, but to overthrow the 
princes. 

Christine Lattek is right to argue that the years of exile in Britain did much to 
crystallise the differences between liberal, democrats and socialists. While democrats and 
socialists could agree upon demands for manhood suffrage, the ending of princely rule 
and people’s militias to replace standing armies, socialists in the Communist League and 
its aftermath envisaged a Volksstaat, or a socialised commonwealth which would resolve 
‘the social question’ either by opening a road back to self-employment or through 
industry-wide organisations which would control production. These positions were 
enunciated in different ways in the Manifesto, in the arguments of Willich and Schapper’s 


Sonderbund, and later in more moderate and parliamentary form in Lassalle’s polemic 
against Schulze-Delitzsch. 

The second reason for the eventual separations of Social Democrats from liberals and 
radicals concerned internationalism. From the perspective of the political history of social 
democracy, Marx’s importance derived less from his temporary ascendancy in the 
Communist League around 1848 than from his direction of the First International in the 
1860s. It was Bebel and Liebknecht’s decision to affiliate with the First International 
which led to their break with the Saxon Volkspartei and the foundation of the Social 
Democratic Labour Party at Eisenach in 1868. Yet here again, German exile politics in 
London had played a vital role. Between the founding of the First International and the 
prior formation in the 1840s of the Fraternal Democrats, who had allied the German 
Workers’ Educational Association with French ‘Red Republicans’ and Chartists, German 
and other exiles in the 1850s had been prominent in forming The International 
Association. The prior existence of this generally neglected organisation—Mazzinian 
rather than Marxian in spirit—both helps to explain the ideological battles fought by 
Marx in the later International, but also why the idea of internationalism already 
possessed a resonance in the 1860s when Marx became Secretary of the First 
International. 

Revolutionary Refugees does more than add a detailed chapter to the prehistory of 
German Social Democracy, it invites us to think again about what German historians call 
the mid-century Trennung’ between liberalism and socialism and how that affected the 
subsequent history of each.* 

Gareth Stedman Jones 


Introduction 


Socialism and exile in the German colony in mid- 
nineteenth-century London 


During the 1840s, but especially after large numbers of German democrats were forced 
into exile after 1848, much of the development of early German socialism and social 
democracy occurred in communities of German emigrants abroad. The most important of 
these groups was in London, where thousands of Germans congregated in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. Exile was a bleak existence; not for nothing is the 
German word for ‘misery’, Elend, derived etymologically from the term for ‘alien’ or 
‘abroad’, being expelled into the Ausland." Their condition was mitigated in part by a 
fervent sense of political rectitude. But this also tended to sharpen considerably the 
exiles’ political disagreements, and such discussions indeed became for many the chief 
focus of interest in an otherwise often depressing environment. 

This book examines the political activities, organisations and debates of the German 
exiles in mid-nineteenth-century London. German democratic politics in exile have not 
hitherto been carefully scrutinised. While the lives and thought of the best-known 
German exiles, Marx and Engels, have of course been meticulously analysed, the 
activities, plans and ideas of the lesser figures of the emigration, however, have been 
much less adequately examined. Consequently not merely an imprecise but also a skewed 
portrait of exile politics has predominated, in which the crucial evolution of internal 
émigré politics, so central to the shaping of German socialism in this period, has been 
largely ignored. It is necessary to ascertain why this has been the case and to set forth 
some of the central problems studied, before providing a brief sketch of the social 
background to the debates and organisations discussed in the following chapters. 


Historiography 


Emigration generally has long been regarded as a ‘lost subject’, ignored because 
historians ‘dislike lost causes’.” Nonetheless various writers have deplored the absence of 
a history of the German emigration after 1848.° In the last few years, consequently, 
historians have begun to rediscover at least the more colourful side of foreigners whose 
interrupted careers resulted in sometimes bizarre destinies. Interest in foreign 
communities in Britain generally has also been stimulated by post-1945 demographic and 
social trends.* Studies of groups such as the much-neglected Irish and the East End Jews 
have also prompted enquiries into other communities. American sociological work on 
ethnicity has stimulated new thinking among British historians of migration, and a 
journal now specialises in immigration and minorities.’ Studies have also appeared of 
individual groups of nineteenth-century newcomers, both of economic migrants like the 
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Irish and of political refugees, such as the Russians.° Bernard Porter’s persuasive work on 
government policy and public opinion has emphasised the importance of the conditions 
of asylum and of British attitudes towards aliens.’ Most recently, Tom Stoppard’s trilogy, 
‘The Coast of Utopia’, performed to great success at the National Theatre in 2002, 
brought the lives of these exiles to a much wider audience. 

Studies of German emigration in particular have focused on twentieth-century 
problems.” By comparison the nineteenth century has been neglected, partly in reaction to 
patriotic contemporaries and later National Socialist writers extolling ethnic communities 
abroad (Auslandsdeutschtum). The activities of the Forty-eighters in the United States 
have of course long been praised by writers tracing the German democratic tradition, but 
recent studies have turned more to social aspects of migration, community life and 
processes of assimilation, with less attention paid to political refugees,’ while the German 
exiles in nineteenth-century Switzerland and France have been carefully treated.” 

German emigration to London has frequently been detailed in studies of individual 
refugees. Biographies tend to treat the London exile period of their subject as a largely 
irrelevant prelude or postscript to future or past fame. In studies of Carl Schurz, Lothar 
Bucher, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Arnold Ruge and Gustav Struve, for example, exile often 
figures as an almost negligible phase not worth serious research.'' Comments on émigré 
politics are usually limited to a few cursory remarks regularly repeated. Moreover, these 
have often been drawn from biographies of Marx and Engels, who had considerable 
prejudices about their fellow exiles.'” 

The fragmentary character of this historiography has not been amended in books 
whose tides promise general accounts of German exile life.'” The most influential 
previous study, by Rosemary Ashton, usefully describes the social and cultural activities 
of German refugees in England while paying little heed to their politics.'* Her study 
narrates the private lives and gradual integration into British society of the more 
prominent exiles, and is especially valuable on their relation to English literary circles 
and on the hardship endured by many of the emigrant women. The social background of 
the German community, however, and the development of political organisations and 
debates remain unexplored. Ashton consequently misconstructs the activities and 
thinking of the socialists, most notably of August Willich and Wilhelm Weitling.” By 
contrast, a recent book by Panikos Panayi offers much information on the composition of 
the German colony and on British attitudes to Germans in general and those in their midst 
in particular.'® But it, too, pays virtually no attention to the political refugees and their 
debates, which are the focus of the present book. Sabine Sundermann concentrates on 
internal émigré politics in the nationalist organisations developing in the 1860s, and both 
her theme, liberal nationalism, and her timeframe thus complement the present 
undertaking.” 

The second chief historiographic strand relevant here is ignored in all the major 
studies of German emigrants in London, and concerns early German socialism. This 
literature has of course been dominated by an overwhelming interest in Marx, and some 
of the clearest analyses of debates among London exiles have been offered by his 
biographers, from Franz Mehring to David McLellan, particularly concerning the 
Communist League.'” Historians of political thought interested in German socialism have 
also concentrated on Marx, although Hunt’s and Draper’s studies, for example, have also 
shed much light on his socialist rivals.'” Elsewhere, however, much of the English- 
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language literature is often content to identify early German socialism with Weitling 
alone.” The preoccupation with Marx in discussions of early socialism was of course 
most pronounced in East German historiography, where, despite orthodox fetters, 
intensive research had unearthed much material on exile groups in contact with—and at 
odds with—Marx and Engels.” The collapse of the German Democratic Republic has 
allowed access to still more source material, in particular on Marx’s rivals, which are 
here extensively used for the first time. In what was the former West Germany, the early 
socialism of artisans’ groups abroad has not been treated comprehensively since 
Wolfgang Schieder’s influential 1963 study (which stops at 1842, in any case), but 
research on the early workers’ movement has flourished.” Many studies have 
concentrated on the social and regional history of the workers’ movement, striving to 
integrate its social history.” At the same time, interest in the history of ideas and of 
organisations has declined, although clubs and associations have received attention as 
part of the culture of the working class and the workers’ movement.” Debates about the 
theoretical development of early German socialism have concentrated on the philosophy 
of the ‘true’ socialists, especially Moses Hess, and on ‘workers’ socialism’.’° Analysts of 
the latter have moreover largely concentrated on Weitling, primarily on the ‘Utopian’ 
character of his views.”° Research on the formation of theories in the movement generally 
has above all stressed the ‘autonomy’ of the ‘workers’ communism’ until 1847, and its 
independence both of ‘bourgeois’ radical intellectuals and of Marx.” 

My task is to weave together these thematic strands in treating the evolution of 
German socialism and its relation to revolutionary democracy within the framework of 
the London community.” While the relevance of the political views of individual 
German emigrants—chiefly but not only Marx—has been acknowledged elsewhere, the 
social and intellectual context of these ideas has remained unexplored, and detailed 
debates about social theory, revolution and the future constitution of Germany have been 
ignored. This is thus the first attempt to deal with the ideas as well as the organisations 
and structures of exile politics, necessitating a use of sources much wider than the 
memoirs and letters previous studies have relied on. In particular, political debates which 
were recorded in a dozen or so German-language periodicals which appeared in London 
are analysed here for the first time, as are reports from those German-American and 
Chartist papers open to the emigrants. Published and unpublished proposals, manifestoes, 
discussion minutes and statutes of the London Germans also help to reveal their 
development in these two decades, while the use of census returns corrects frequently 
repeated errors about the composition of the German colony. 

Several aspects of exile politics receive particular prominence here. Given recent work 
on the cultural integration of the emigrants, no attempt is made here to outline their 
assimilation process, or to trace the impact of those who returned to Germany after 1861. 
My focus instead is upon the politics in exile of early German socialism. Its 
organisational centre was the German Workers’ Educational Association (known usually 
by its later name, the Communistischer Arbeiter-Bildungsverein or CABV) in London. 
This was one of the most influential organisations in early German socialism; the fact that 
its development has never yet been fully traced has recently been deplored as an 
‘inexcusable desideratum’.”” I show here that those early forms of socialism which 
developed in the CABV in the mid-forties did not succumb to the onslaught of Marx in 
1847-1848, as most authors have stated, following Engels’s account.” Early German 
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socialism should therefore not be seen as merely ‘pre-Marxian’ or ‘utopian’, but as 
continuing to evolve parallel to and frequently in competition with Marx’s ideas and 
activities. The leading protagonists of my account are the socialists around Marx, notably 
the workers in the CABV. Karl Schapper, August Willich, Andreas Scherzer and others 
emerge here as local leaders with more sway over the German emigrants’ politics (and 
German socialists outside England as well) than Marx. In particular the wing of the 
Communist League which competed with that of Marx is shown to have had a much 
wider impact than has previously been acknowledged, and German participation in 
socialist activities during the fifties belies the assumption that the movement was dead 
until Marx resumed political activities in the ‘New Era’. Much of the socialist movement 
in mid-century in fact developed separately from Marx. Thus G.D.H.Cole’s statement 
that Marxism drove the other forms of socialism ‘before it as chaff before the wind’, 
which echoes the ‘official’ historiography perpetrated by the consolidated Social 
Democrats after the 1870s, misreads the character of the movement in the 1840s and 
1850s." It can even be shown that to some degree the relationship between Marx and the 
exile socialists was inverted: while his impact on their thinking was much smaller than 
has been assumed, their activities had considerable impact on Marx, and much of his 
writing between 1846 and 1860, from the Circular against Kriege to Herr Vogt, can only 
be explained by the context of daily politics and the social and political environment in 
which Marx lived and wrote. 

Some of these writings mirror the fact that—unlike Marx—many socialists continued 
after 1848 to be engrossed in their relations with the democratic movement. While this 
was not a major issue prior to the 1848 revolution, the large influx of non- or anti- 
socialist émigrés after 1848 turned the question of alliances into a key problem. As an 
important aspect of the lessons to be drawn from the events of 1848-1849, proposals for 
joint forces to achieve at least the overthrow of the existing system in Germany continued 
to occupy socialists active in Willich’s League, the International Association, and the 
CABV. For most of the two decades examined here London was virtually the only place 
where German political theories could be developed freely and politics acted out 
unhampered. In the long run, German parties formed along the lines first drawn here in 
exile, and the deep divide evolving between democrats, increasingly absorbed with the 
problem of national unification, and the socialists were to become major features of the 
revival of political life in Germany.” In this sense, exile functioned as a kind of hothouse 
or experimental laboratory for political options and theories, which could be played out 
without the constraints of realpolitik.” Consequently exile was far from the futile and 
repetitious turning in circles decried by the Russian emigrant Alexander Herzen and 
reiterated by many modern scholars.“ 

These wider repercussions establish the importance of these émigrés to nineteenth- 
century German politics. Within London, however, exile also required developing 
relations with other communities, including the English and émigrés from other 
countries. The social and intellectual relations between the different groups play a major 
role in this study, especially contacts with the Chartists. Nationalism and internationalism 
thus form the third main issue considered here. Various forms of socialist 
internationalism were being developed in London in the 1840s, and continued throughout 
the 1850s until the foundation of the First International. While the Germans exhibited 
varying degrees of theoretical sophistication in arguing for internationalism as a concept, 
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they were virtually always involved in its practical organisations. The idea of 
international co-operation forced itself upon the exiles in the form of daily contacts, but 
the forms such endeavours took were by no means predestined. Alternative concepts 
were experimented with, ranging from ‘proletarian internationalism’ to republican 
cosmopolitanism, often of a Mazzinian colour.” Nonetheless exile for many also had the 
effect of creating a heightened sense of ethnic or national identity, assisted by daily 
comparisons between home and the host country. This fostered sentiments ranging from 
homesick patriotism to national chauvinism, and, parallel to the movement for unification 
within Germany, from the forties to the seventies attempts to unite all the Germans in 
London grew. The emigrants frequently remarked that ‘abroad, the German becomes a 
patriot’, even the Reuss-Greiz-Schleitzer (an archetypal subject of a tiny principality) 
trading his nostalgia for his minute state for German identity when in Whitechapel.” This 
tendency found many different cultural expressions; above all thousands of emigrants 
participated in special celebrations such as the 1859 anniversary of Schiller’s birthday or 
the Sdngerfest in 1868. This patriotism posed a permanent and growing challenge to the 
London socialists. Having just shed their origins in the nationalist ‘Young Germany’ 
movement, they nonetheless supported the progressive movement for German unity as 
well, but increasingly saw the movement for unification and patriotic fervour identified 
with non-socialist revolutionaries. Nationalism and internationalism became increasingly 
mutually exclusive, one being linked to the democrats and the other to the socialists. 


Outline 


Chapter 1 of this book examines the background to these debates provided by the German 
colony, outlining the social stratification of its members, from Prince Albert to 
governesses, tailors and penniless street musicians. It argues that their wide distribution 
over the capital, and their fragmentation according to regional origins and religious and 
social differences accounted for a variety of ethnic organisations but also for the absence 
of a ‘Little Germany’ as a recognisable community until the latter part of the century. 
Chapter 2 looks at the organisational centre of much German socialist exile life, the 
Soho club known as the German Workers’ Educational Association. From its foundation 
in 1840 to its demise during the First World War, it embraced virtually every facet of 
German socialism, from the early brand of the secret artisan societies through Marxism, 
Lassalleanism and anarchism to mainstream social democracy, flirting with Blanquism 
and liberal democracy on the way, sometimes deeply divided in its preferences. Although 
most works on the German emigration begin with the influx of defeated revolutionaries 
of 1848, it is useful to emphasise the continuity in socialist discussions from the pre- 
revolutionary (Vormdrz) period. Not only did most of the same protagonists reappear, but 
new refugees also benefited from the organisational and theoretical experiences of the 
first phase of German socialist exile in London. This chapter, then, traces the early 
development of the society’s politics. Within German artisanal socialism, the CABV 
became the single most important centre of ideological debate, and when it moved from 
adherence to the ‘Utopian’ Weitling’s doctrines to formulate its own criticisms, and later 
to adopt and then abandon Marx’s views, this was decisive for early German socialism in 
its entirety. Exile politics here were not at the fringe but at the very centre of the 
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movement. Second, the GABV was prominently involved in the ‘invention’ of socialist 
internationalism, and founded from its contacts with English socialists and Chartists and 
with other foreign revolutionary exiles the beginnings of a long theoretical and 
institutional tradition. The impact of this internationalism on the development of early 
German socialism will also be discussed as will, third, the role played by the exiles on 
their return to Germany at the time of the revolution of 1848-1849. 

Chapter 3 clarifies the problems the refugees faced immediately upon returning to 
London after the failure of the continental revolutions. Besides practical considerations, 
these above all resulted from the splitting of the refugees into mutually hostile groups of 
socialists and non-socialist democrats. Repeated attempts at reconciliation having failed, 
some socialists instead became attracted to the uncompromising revolutionism of the 
Blanquists. These were opposed by a smaller group of socialists around Marx, with the 
result that the main organisation of the socialists, the Communist League, split. 

The largest exile factions were made up of democratic refugees, and since their 
behaviour strongly influenced the politics of the socialists after the revolution and 
dominated the public image of exile politics in those years to an extent unknown before 
1848, these groups are analysed in detail in chapter 4. The distance between the 
democratic and socialist exiles has been reflected in subsequent historical studies, which 
regularly focus on only one side. But it is shown here that without reference to the 
socialists, debates among the democrats cannot be properly understood. Divisions which 
soon emerged within the democratic camp were partly provoked by their rivalry with the 
socialists, and disagreements between the followers of the immensely popular exile 
Gottfried Kinkel and those of his rival Arnold Ruge were largely defined by their 
respective attitudes to socialist demands. A republican internationalism distinguished the 
anti-socialist Ruge from the group around Kinkel, whose reluctant cooperation with the 
communists soon gave way to increasing emphasis on national unity. Internationalist and 
nationalist groups among the democrats were moreover also divided by regional 
attachments to south and north Germany. 

Chapters 5 and 6 then turn to the further development of the larger section of the 
Communist League, who under August Willich sought every opportunity to promote a 
revolutionary revival at home and hence approached the democrats around Kinkel for 
joint ventures. This majority of German socialists has been woefully neglected in 
historiography. They were a diverse group, ranging from supporters of Weitling who had 
survived the ideological onslaught of the Communist Manifesto to chiliasts, and from the 
philosophical brand of Moses Hess’s ‘true’ socialism to the ‘communist Islam’ of Willich 
himself, whose preoccupation with the military progress of a revolution eclipsed his 
interest in socialist theory. United by their antipathy to Marx, these socialists collected in 
a common organisation almost all the German communist groups in Europe and America, 
and were thus for some brief years the single most important German socialist body. In 
London exile politics, moreover, they dominated the Germans’ relations to both the 
Chartists and French exile groups, but in their hope for renewed activity on the Continent 
also co-operated closely with non-socialists. The movement thus was much broader and 
more tolerant towards other groups than the previous scholarly concentration on Marx’s 
politics alone would suggest. Moreover, the break of socialist with bürgerlicher 
democracy must thus be seen as a drawn-out and complex development by no means 
simply completed at will by Marx, and in exile anticipated events which took place in 
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Germany in the sixties and seventies (e.g. as described in Gustav Mayer’s famous 
analysis).”” 

The mid-fifties have traditionally been regarded as a period of decline in socialist 
development. A closer look at the exile community in chapter 7, however, suggests that 
at least abroad the Germans continued to be involved in propaganda and organisation. 
Socialists soon began to join a new international association, but, again, the German 
exiles in it were not Marxists, but ranged from Weitlingian communists to those 
straddling socialism and democracy without belonging exclusively to either camp. 
Chapter 8 analyses the renewal of conflict between the socialists and democrats at the end 
of the 1850s, which focused intensely for the first time on the issue of national 
unification. My account concludes with a look at the further development of the German 
colony after its highpoint of the Schiller festival of 1859, and after an amnesty allowed 
the return to Germany of most incriminated Forty-Eighters, adding an outline of the 
CABV’s history up to the First World War. 


1 
The German colony 


Exiles and emigrants 


The historiography of the German community in London has often been marred by the 
ideological presuppositions of German nationalist authors. Frequently the history of the 
exile colony and that of the Germany colony have been blurred, with the highly visible 
refugees being regarded as representative of the life of all Germans in London.' There are 
some good reasons for this confusion. Common parlance is often inaccurate, and we 
know much more about the experiences of articulate and politically active refugees, for 
example, than those of the Hessian broom-girls of London. The borderline between 
émigré and emigrant—the first being abroad for political reasons—is also not always 
clearly discernible, and people moved from one category into the other (for example 
Gottfried Kinkel, who remained in Britain after the Prussian amnesty of 1861). But we 
must distinguish between these groups in order to analyse the politics and the theoretical 
discussions of the exiles. Clearly the psychological strain of forced residence abroad was 
far more intense among exiles (a number actually went insane).” Their means were 
usually far more slender than those of emigrants, most of whom had chosen London for 
economic motives, and a preoccupation with speedily returning home rarely improved an 
exile’s financial situation. But above all a propensity towards intense political 
involvement was much more pronounced among exiles, who were correspondingly less 
concerned with integrating into British society and more oriented towards political 
renewal at home. Most political, but also much social, activity among Germans in 
London was thus initiated by refugees, who organised meetings, edited newspapers, sent 
emissaries to Germany, and launched charitable and social organisations. 

Nonetheless the refugees also relied heavily on the German colony as a whole. Initial 
financial aid for destitute new arrivals came from long-established merchants and 
artisans, who also became the first audience of the refugees’ political efforts. Later, the 
refugees were to create a previously unknown sense of identity and solidarity among the 
colony, but initially they benefited from an established infrastructure of organisations 
which provided them with a first foothold. 

This colony had existed for some time. London Germans in the nineteenth century 
were fond of pointing back to the twelfth-century trade privileges and the Hansa’s 
settlement in the ‘Steelyard’.* Reformation and Counter-Reformation on the Continent 
brought many Protestants.* Migrating artisans such as miners, cutlers, goldsmiths and 
weavers followed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Colonists on their way to 
America sometimes got stranded, although rarely as many as the four thousand from the 
Palatinate who arrived in London in 1709 and eventually settled in Ireland.” Under the 
Hanoverians the colony in London—probably numbering 80 per cent of the total of those 
in Britain at this time—increased to about 6,000, and included the Rothschilds, the 
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painter Angelika Kaufmann, and the composer Handel. In 1840 Queen Victoria married 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and in his footsteps, to the horror of republicans, 
there followed not only advisors such as Freiherr von Stockmar but assorted minor 
aristocrats and courtiers as well. Caricatures, for example The Royal Coburg Apparatus 
for Hatching Paupers’, played on fears of a flood of German paupers.° By then the 
Germans were by far the largest foreign community in the metropolis (the Irish not being 
classified as foreigners), almost twice the size of the next largest group, the French. This 
pattern continued until the massive immigration of Polish and Russian Jews towards the 
end of the century, while emigration from Germany slowed down after the foundation of 
the empire. With the First World War, finally, the German community in London came to 
an end, although Nazi Germany sent a new wave of refugees, while the student leader 
Rudi Dutschke unsuccessfully attempted to retreat to north London in 1970-1971. 

It is notoriously difficult to estimate the size of either the German colony as a whole or 
the number of refugees in it. The émigré press assumed that some 80-150,000 Germans 
lived in London by 1859, or more moderately, perhaps 50,000. This stunningly 
contradicts the census figures of 1851, which counted 9,566 Germans in London, a figure 
which rose to 12,448 by 1861.’ This discrepancy can be explained partly by the fact that 
the census counted both children born in Britain and naturalised persons as British 
(although, as an English commentator conceded later, ‘privately, we never consider either 
of these classes as really English’*). By contrast the Germans’ rather generous definition 
of their own ethnicity went well beyond mere citizenship or place of birth and included 
everybody whose mother-tongue was German; Austrians and Prussians were regarded as 
part of the colony.’ This brought the overall size of the colony to 16,701 or about 40 per 
cent of the entire foreign population of London. Similarly, German-speaking Swiss 
participated in the colony’s life. The definition of ethnicity, moreover, went even further 
to include those Germans born in Prague or Paris, for instance, with examples provided 
by the popular founder of the German Hospital, Dr Freund from Prague, or Marx’s 
daughter Laura, born in Brussels. The German Hospital, set up in 1845 to care for this 
community and hence in need of realistic statistics, assumed some 30,000 German- 
speakers in the capital.'? At least 10,000 and perhaps even 20,000 Germans attended 
Schiller’s anniversary celebrations in the Crystal Palace in 1859." Figures, however, rose 
dramatically under any form of calculation, and the 1871 census gave 19,773 individuals 
born in Germany (with an additional 809 Austrians whom by then only a few diehard 
grossdeutsche politicians counted as Germans.)'” We may thus fairly assume some 
20,000 members of the German colony in the 1840s, and more than 30,000 in the 
following decade. 

The number of refugees within this colony is even more difficult to gauge, as are 
figures for those participating in the political life of the colony. Before the revolution, the 
total count of refugees in the strict sense of the word, actually escaping political 
persecution in Germany, probably remained fewer than one hundred. The first group to 
arrive were some sixty members of ‘Young Germany’, expelled from Switzerland in 
1836. They were followed by a steady trickle of democrats, liberal patriots and 
socialists fleeing Germany for political reasons or, like Karl Schapper, ejected from 
France for unwelcome political involvement. Only a few were legally expelled from 
Germany or forced by the authorities to emigrate to America, like Wilhelm Weitiing, 
whose agreement with the Saxon and Prussian governments included payment for his 
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transportation to America and specifically allowed him to decide whether or not to stay in 
London on his way there.'* Warrants had been taken out on only a few people in 
London.” But more became involved in political activity abroad when they travelled as 
part of their traditional journeyman’s Wanderung. While in the early Vormdrz period the 
governments harassed mainly writers and journalists such as the poet Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, they now increasingly kept under surveillance workers and artisans active in 
the opposition clubs abroad. A focal point for such observation was the German Workers’ 
Educational Society (CABV) in London, which had up to 700 members (but at least as 
many again joined it annually for a short period before returning to the Continent). 

After the revolution of 1848 a veritable flood of refugees left Germany. Well over 
10,000 participants in the uprising crossed over the nearest border into Switzerland. Over 
the next few years, the more liberal countries on the Continent came under pressure to 
conform to repressive policies, and eventually even Switzerland and Belgium, the other 
traditional countries of asylum, expelled many refugees. By 1851 most therefore thought 
that their only safe refuge was England, unless they fled as far as to the United States or 
Australia, which some 3-4,000 Forty-eighters did, frequently passing through London on 
their way. London thus became the assembly point for most of the prominent Forty- 
eighters. Numbers here fluctuated considerably between 1849 and 1853, however. The 
Metropolitan Police estimated that there were 1,300 German refugees in London in 
1852.'° The British government in 1853 counted 400 in the capital (of whom 260 were 
left by January 1859) and 300 dispersed throughout the country as far as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bradford, Hull and Edinburgh.” Following the first large wave of autumn 
1849, refugee committees in London aided at least 700 fugitives, while meetings were 
attended by 600 to 800 exiles. We can thus assume that about 1,500 German refugees 
spent some time in London, with more merely passing through. But many soon dispersed, 
particularly overseas, with a stock of perhaps 500 or more remaining in London after 
December 1851. It must be added, though, that there was constant fluctuation, with some 
refugees still arriving as late as 1855 and 1856. About 5-10 per cent of the German 
community can therefore be described as active politically. 


Social stratification of the colony 


Both the refugees and the wider colony represented a broad spectrum of social positions 
and occupations. At the pinnacle of the social hierarchy sat Prince Albert, who, while 
little involved with the German community as such, was the pride of the monarchist and 
loyal section.'” His presence also created some demand for certain German skills and 
products, with German language and music becoming fashionable for a time, to the 
advantage of teachers and governesses. The refugees also included some aristocrats. 
Toppled by a popular revolt in 1830, the Duke of Brunswick fled to London and there 
devised schemes for regaining his throne which led him into contact with unlikely 
bedfellows such as the communist refugees around Marx. Even Prince Metternich, the 
head and symbol of Restoration Europe, sought refuge from revolution in England in 
1848, and in classic exile fashion launched a newspaper, the conservative Spectateur de 
Londres, to expedite his return.” Among the democratic Forty-eighters, the Silesian 
landowner Count Oskar von Reichenbach played a prominent role, as did the wealthy 
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Baroness von Bruiningk and a number of impoverished minor aristocrats such as the 
governess Malwida von Meysenbug and a group of former Prussian officers around 
August von Willich and Alexander Schimmelpfennig von der Oye. In addition, several 
German states kept embassies in London, but only the Prussian envoy between 1842 and 
1854, Freiherr Christian von Bunsen, became prominently involved with the German 
community through his interests in religion and in the German Hospital.” 

Far more Germans, of course, lived at the opposite end of the social scale. The bottom 
rung of the social ladder was made up of unskilled itinerants, and the German charities 
were obsessed by the large numbers of German ‘professional beggars and swindlers’.”” 
Groups of wayfaring ‘broom-girls’ from Hesse-Darmstadt, for instance, were observed as 
specifically German, and English caricatures show German women accordingly with 
brooms and kerchiefs (their menfolk typically with beards and long pipes).”’ Germans 
also had a reputation as musicians, from Charles Hallé to street bands. Almost 400 
Germans registered as musicians or music-masters in 1861, and John Ruskin’s family, for 
example, hired a German band on a festive occasion in 1848.4 Brass bands were 
particularly popular in Whitechapel—with the patriotic anthem of Die Wacht am Rhein a 
special favourite—and considerably undercut English prices. An English musician thus 
complained in 1850 that ‘brass bands is all the go when they’ve Germans to play them. 
The Germans will work at 2s. a day at any fair, when an Englishman will expect 6s.... 
The Germans pull the bells and knock at the doors for money, which an Englishman has 
hardly the face for.” 

An important part of the audience for German bands were ‘sugar bakers’, who formed 
one of the main subsections of the entire colony. North German sugar refiners had 
established factories in the seventeenth century to make use of the neighbouring docks, 
and the first German Lutheran community in the East End had been set up by a sugar 
refiner named Beckmann in 1763.” Subsequent English owners continued to employ 
northern German workers, and 1,230 sugar refiners from Germany and Prussia were 
counted in 1861 (out of a total of 1,549 in London).”’ Earning some 20 to 25s. per week, 
they worked under extremely unpleasant conditions at temperatures reaching 70-80°C.” 
This often led to respiratory diseases, and as a result they made up about 20 to 30 per cent 
of the patients in the German Hospital.” Most were single men in their twenties who 
shared living quarters, had scarcely any contact with their English surroundings, and 
hardly ever learned the language.” While the sugar bakers thus formed the single largest 
group of German men, slightly over 10 per cent, they remained strangely isolated from 
their English surroundings as well as the German colony. Forming the core of the ‘Little 
Germany’ in Whitechapel, they preferred their own amusement places such as the dance- 
halls in the East End. A German music hall called ‘Sugar Loaf in St George-in-the-East 
appears to have catered especially for them.” Scarcely any joined the larger social clubs 
such as the Turnverein or became involved in the politics of the colony.” 

Politically the most active section of the German working class were undoubtedly the 
tailors, of whom there were also a fair number in the East End. They were also the most 
visible, and the German-language paper Hermann in fact mistook them for the single 
largest group, naming horse racing and old ale as their vices.” In London and elsewhere, 
tailors were often prominent in radical politics; as one observer put it in 1846: ‘Of one 
hundred communist artisans one can safely assume sixty to be tailors... Tailor and 
communist is almost synonymous in Switzerland.’** The communists Friedrich Lessner, 
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J.G.Eccarius and Andreas Scherzer belonged to the 913 German tailors enumerated in 
London in 1861 (8 per cent of all German men). In Whitechapel, where many lived and 
worked, large establishments had by then been replacing small-scale production by 
master artisans for some time. Johann Georg Eccarius, then a devoted follower of Marx, 
claimed that in 1850 modern clothing manufacturers, especially three large firms, in fact 
already controlled over a third of the industry in London.” Despite vast unemployment, 
especially seasonal, much recruitment of tailors for the production of cheap ready-made 
clothes (the slop trade) went on abroad, and Henry Mayhew singled out ‘German and 
Polish Jew tailors, Prussians, Austrians, Belgians, and Hungarians’.”*° Some German 
tailors who had received more fashionable training in Paris as part of their Wanderung 
were employed by better establishments in the West End, but the majority produced 
cheap ready-made clothes for the large warehouses in Whitechapel.” 

Germans were also represented in other sections of the London working class. A 
particularly large group was formed by about 1,000 bakers, whose numbers were to 
increase so much more by the 1880s that agitation was specifically directed against those 
in the East End.” More than 500 men made shoes, boots or slippers, among them a 
prominent member of the Communist League, Heinrich Bauer. While British workers 
regarded them as threatening their trade, German slipper makers in turn feared 
competition from other immigrants, especially Poles. Many felt that the sweated labour 
was actually worse and the cost of living higher than in Germany. Frequently they 
complained that workers were brought over by the group for the busy season under false 
pretences and subsequently kept in dependence, with lodging and food provided at 
extortionate costs.”° Larger groups of Germans worked in the leather industry and 
tanneries, where the division of labour was much more advanced than in Germany. 
Despite seasonal unemployment, some skinners and furriers could make up to 30s. per 
week, and trade boomed during the Crimean war.” While working conditions in the für 
industry in the East End were unusually dirty and unhealthy, conditions were better in 
cigar-making, where a strong organisation had won the workers regulated hours and high 
wages of £1 or even 35s. a week.” Some more affluent artisans, such as cabinetmakers, 
goldsmiths and watchmakers, but also shoemakers and tailors, lived in Soho and in 
particular around Leicester Square and Tottenham Court Road.” 

Germans were also prominent in the service sector, so much so in some areas in the 
later decades that one German grumbled that the English ‘often regard us as a nation of 
waiters and hairdressers’.* In the 1860s hundreds attended the annual ball of the German 
Waiters’ Association, and by 1881 there were supposedly 2,000 German waiters in the 
United Kingdom. (As a result of foreign competition, indeed, English waiters became 
increasing casualised towards the end of the century.)“* German members of the YMCA 
formed their own group in London in 1860, and had special branches for bakers and 
waiters in the 1880s. Its newspaper for waiters alone sold 1,000 copies weekly, and with 
some exaggeration the writer Theodor Fontane claimed that every waiter, clerk or artisan 
in London could safely be addressed in German.” 

German clerks were still a minority during Fontane’s stay in the 1850s, so that only 
489 commercial clerks were counted in the 1861 census. However, the emphasis on 
foreign languages in the German educational system and, again, undercutting by the 
immigrants greatly improved their chances in London businesses, so that their numbers 
were to swell enormously, and sometimes gave rise to considerable xenophobia. (A 
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young man set on a career in Germany could also profit from some years’ experience in 
London.)“° Some refugees joined their ranks, the communist Pieper earning 25s. a week, 
while Ferdinand Freiligrath moved up to the position of first clerk and an annual income 
of £350.” 

With the increase in the number of clerks, however, their social status began to sink. 
Middle-class professionals thus tended to fall back on journalism or teaching, but income 
here was not necessarily better. Besides Marx many such exiles, from Lothar Bucher to 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, relied almost exclusively on payment for articles for their living, 
and many more, including Johanna Kinkel and Eccarius, supplemented their income by 
occasional journalistic ventures. How insufficient this was as a rule is revealed in the 
many desperate begging letters written by Marx and Liebknecht. Many refugees 
combined journalism with teaching, although only 151 German men officially described 
themselves as teachers (other than of music), 75 per cent being language teachers. The 
work was often portrayed as more arduous, less prestigious and more subject to social 
restraints than in Germany, but the pay could be much better, especially through 
additional fees for examinations and textbooks.” Nonetheless there were too many 
teachers among the refugees of 1848, and Johanna Kinkel complained that ‘We are now 
an entire colony of teachers in search of pupils’.°° Karl Schapper, for example, could 
scarcely get by with teaching. To some degree the same was true of the scholars among 
the refugees. The pride of the German scholarly community were the orientalists, led by 
the Sanskrit scholar Theodor Goldstiicker at University College London and the 
philologist Max Müller, editor of the Rigveda, who held a chair at Oxford. But while Karl 
Buchheim became professor of German at King’s College, London, and Eugen Oswald 
taught at University College and among his many literary activities helped to found the 
English Goethe Society, others never managed to establish themselves." (The genial 
Bummler Müller-Struüing, an authority on ancient philosophy, was, for example, entirely 
dependent on the charity of the German Athenaeum, a literary society whose humble 
doorkeeper he became.°) To these one can add professionals such as Nikolaus Trübner, a 
German publisher in close contact with many refugees, who issued many of their 
specialised works as well as German literature generally. 

The German middle class also included the medical professions, although few doctors 
had a sufficiently large practice to survive. The 1861 census counted only 34 physicians 
and 46 others in related occupations, but one refugee doctor claimed to know some forty 
colleagues among the Forty-eighters alone, only one of whom succeeded in practising in 
England.” The medical needs of the German colony, however, were mainly met by the 
German Hospital in Dalston. On the initiative of Dr J.C.H.Freund, who enlisted the 
support of the Prussian ambassador Bunsen, the hospital and two dispensaries were 
opened in 1845. Two German doctors were supported by British consultants and nurses 
sent from a German charitable foundation, whose work influenced Florence Nightingale 
after she visited the hospital.** Bunsen, however, pushed for greater religious influence 
and finally forced Freund to resign.” Workers allegedly stayed away from the hospital 
because of ‘pestering’ by pietists, but the hospital flourished in the long run.°° An 
‘admirable institution’, in the Chartist G.J.Harney’s words, it admitted more than 14,000 
patients in its first two decades and treated an additional 178,000 as outpatients, the 
largest group being sugar bakers.” It survived both world wars and in 1948 was 
incorporated into the National Health Service. 
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Most support for the German Hospital came from the higher echelons of German 
middle-class society, entrepreneurs, bankers, merchants and businessmen, who had 
constituted the core of German settlement in London from the Hansa onwards (Friedrich 
Huth, employer of the poet Ferdinand Freiligrath in the forties, for instance, gave £1,000 
towards its foundation). Some lucky refugees were able to ascend quickly to this well- 
established strata of the colony; Ludwig Bamberger, for example, joined the family 
banking business in London.” Others at least found support here. The businessman Isidor 
Gerstenberg from Breslau, for instance, helped Kinkel and even Freiligrath, although his 
own views tended more towards moderate constitutional liberalism.” Merchants such as 
Baring and Grote, whose firms had been established in London in the eighteenth century 
(Baring surviving into the 1990s), were in the Victorian era joined by the merchant 
bankers Wilhelm Heinrich Göschen and Baron John Henry von Schröder, who supported 
virtually every German charity. Among industrialists, Karl Wilhelm (later Sir William) 
Siemens established his electrical engineering firm in London in 1852 and produced 
telegraphic equipment and steel, while Ludwig Mond settled in the 1860s and became 
one of the pioneers of the English chemical industry, laying the foundations for what was 
to become ICI.© A group of merchants, mostly from Hamburg, settled in Camberwell. 
With unconcealed admiration Theodor Fontane described them as ‘perhaps the only ones 
whom... every English gentleman admits to be his equal in dress, demeanour, education 
and money’.°' At the top of the German Bürgertum, they had their own parish and kept 
up a distinctly German social life with music and lectures. The steep fees for the 
Camberweller Gesangverein, a singing group founded in 1860, and for Kinkel’s literary 
lectures indicate that the wealthier merchants preferred to keep themselves to 
themselves.” 

Unlike most of the other immigrants, the Camberwell Germans settled with their 
families, and nearly half of their number was female. Otherwise only about a third of all 
Germans were women, for many German immigrants were Gastarbeiter, single young 
men, 38 per cent of whom were in their twenties, mainly in London for a few years on 
contract labour as sugar bakers, seeking seasonal employment as journeymen artisans, or 
gaining special expertise in trade or business.°° Quite a few also went abroad to avoid 
conscription into the Prussian military. Thus of the immigrant populations in their early 
twenties, the percentage of women among London Germans was lowest, at only 25 per 
cent. By contrast French immigrants generally were almost as often women as men. 


Women 


The picture of the female population is very different from that of the male. Almost half 
(44 per cent) of the 5,257 German women in London described themselves in the 1861 
census as wives, giving no further designation. The next largest group, some 12 per cent, 
listed their occupation as ‘domestic servant (general)’, and another 5 per cent were cooks, 
nurses, housemaids and others in the more specialised ‘domestic’ category. Only two 
further sizeable groups of occupations were given for women: 417, or 8 per cent, 
produced clothing from boots to bonnets, while 277, or 5 per cent, were teaching. Of the 
first group, most were milliners, dressmakers or tailors, while others embroidered, made 
gloves, caps or shoes, or worked as seamstresses and laundresses. The income of female 
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workers in the London clothing industry was generally considered to be totally 
inadequate; a feminist journal in Germany reported that ‘the returns from women’s labour 
are so much below the most elementary needs that [the women] are without fail doomed 
to prostitution’. Doubtless many immigrant women shared this fate: the City Mission 
noted fifty German prostitutes in one Whitechapel brothel. One émigré paper thought the 
low pay of German female workers in London stemmed from too many unskilled women 
competing for the same jobs in warehouses and specialising in work like the production 
of shirts, vests, shoes, or knitwear, which required only very brief on-the-job training. 
Lack of professional education, both in Germany and in England, total neglect by the 
German community in London and the intervention of too many middle-men contributed 
to the women’s plight. The journal also claimed that ‘proper women’s work, such as 
embroidery, sewing, the production of shirts, etc.’ was so poorly paid that women moved 
to other kinds of work, often auxiliary jobs in the shoemaking industry. There—even at 
full employment of twelve hours a day—they made only about 8 to 10s. a week, some 
even as little as 6s. (while male workers earned up to 20—21s.).~ Conditions in the für 
industry were not much healthier, and in 1851 almost a quarter of the female patients of 
the German Hospital were furriers.°° 

We know very little of the lives of most German working women in London. 
Occasional glimpses into the working and living conditions of domestic servants, often 
biased, can be gleaned from accounts of family life. One servant, Helene Demuth, well 
known to Marx scholars as the mother of his illegitimate son, may serve as an example 
here. In 1845, the Baroness von Westphalen sent her as ‘the best present she could give’ 
to her daughter, Jenny Marx, then in exile in Brussels. Helene Demuth shared all the 
misery of exile and remained a lifelong friend and confidante of the Marx family. She ran 
the household of the impoverished and chaotic family to everyone’s admiration, and 
Marx ‘often asked her advice on difficult and complicated Party matters’. But her life as 
a servant was nonetheless typical in other respects. Her education, for instance, was 
inadequate for life abroad, and in her faulty English she resembled many other German 
working women, who despite decades in London never learned much English. Her wages 
were so low that on occasion Engels had to supplement them, but in later years, she could 
afford trips to the Continent, and at her death left possessions worth £95.” 

Doubtless many of the other hundreds of German women in domestic service were 
also employed by compatriots, such as Theodor Fontane. Frequently German families 
abroad preferred to continue their traditional household arrangements, to retain German 
cooking, and to speak their mother tongue at home. German-language periodicals in 
London carried advertisements by families looking specifically for servants who came 
from home. But little is known about the lives of these women. Instead, it is almost only 
from the experiences of a few democratic middle-class émigrées that we can piece 
together a picture of female emigrant life. 

Teaching was one of the few respectable ways for middle-class women (with or 
without formal education) to earn their own living, and foreign governesses could expect 
up to £100-£120 a year. Nonetheless they often found working conditions hard and 
complained about their unprestigious position in the strict hierarchy of English social life. 
Belonging neither to the ‘ladies’ nor to the servants of the household, governesses were 
often also in conflict with the families’ religious conventions. Moreover, they felt 
exploited by the employment agencies.” From the 1850s on, too, their situation worsened 
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due to increasing competition. In 1861 there were 200 German governesses in London 
alone. Those who wanted to protect their ‘individual freedom and independence at least 
after work’ could sometimes find other teaching positions, although the initial pay of 2s 
6d an hour for language teachers was as discouraging as the perpetual hunt for new 
pupils. Among the more successful, the music teacher Johanna Kinkel advertised her 
‘singing classes for children’ by giving frequent piano recitals and republishing her own 
compositions, while Bertha Ronge, another democratic Forty-eighter, who campaigned 
for modern, Froebelian pedagogical methods with lectures and books on infant training, 
introduced the kindergarten system into England.” 


Religious and regional fragmentation 


With the London Germans thus ranging socially from a baroness who held salons to a girl 
who swept floors, from sweated tailor to Camberwell banker, there was little 
homogeneity in the colony. It was also fragmented in terms of place of residence in 
London, point of origin in Germany, and religion. 

Unlike many other immigrant groups, the Germans were spread out over the 
metropolis. There was no single residential area with a distinctly German feel—no ‘Little 
Germany’ comparable with those of American cities. Instead, there were clusters 
throughout the city, most notably the wealthy enclave in Camberwell but also the groups 
in St John’s Wood and around Leicester Square, with socioeconomic divisions clearly 
outweighing the common national background. The largest and most visible residential 
area, which contemporaries alone knew as ‘Little Germany’, was in Whitechapel, which 
in 1851 boasted twelve German dance-halls and large pubs.” But only 2,683 or one in 
every six London Germans lived even here, and the three largest German communities 
together (in Whitechapel, St George-in-the-East and Mile End Old Town) comprised just 
one-third of the colony; in the last two parishes, however, Germans accounted for three- 
quarters of all foreigners.” Other large German clusters were in Marylebone and St 
Pancras, with about 850 individuals in each, and in Islington and Shoreditch, with some 
600 in each. A special case, finally, was Poplar, where of the over 600 Germans 95 per 
cent were men, presumably all merchant seamen. 

This wide distribution of Germans over the entire metropolitan area may account for 
their relatively low visibility. From the 1840s to the 1870s only Germans bothered about 
the history and composition of their own colony. With the exception of the London City 
Mission, which worried about the lack of religious belief among immigrants, British 
interest was not aroused until in the 1880s the general fear of aliens came to include the 
Germans. During the decades under consideration here, only a few minor incidents 
provoked ill feeling, sparked off for example by noisy excursions on Sundays, then still 
more formally observed. Only when Anglo-German industrial and foreign political 
rivalry increased at the end of the century was this combined with resentment against 
German clerks or with growing anti-Semitic feeling against ‘German Jewish capitalists’ 
such as the financier Sir Ernest Cassel, in Edwardian England.” 

Germans were also separated by internal divisions which prevented them from 
appearing as a tight-knit community. One of the main features distinguishing German 
communities in the United States from those of other immigrants, such as the Irish or 
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Italians, was the ‘identity-shattering’ lack of a common religious bond.” To a somewhat 
lesser degree, this was also true in London.” The great majority of Germans were 
Protestants, but despite Bunsen’s efforts few practised their religion. The oldest surviving 
church in the City had been established by Hamburg Lutherans in 1669. The East End 
had a Lutheran church in Whitechapel, attended by almost 500 people on Sundays in the 
1850s, and a church with 400 parishioners belonging to the Prussian Union. Although 
there were six (later nine) German Protestant churches plus several smaller congregations 
in addition to a Wesleyan Church, at most 1,000 Germans were regular churchgoers.”° A 
Catholic congregation, established in 1809, catered for the sixth of the German 
population of that denomination, but a reformed ‘German-Catholic’ congregation 
established after 1848 by the refugee Johannes Ronge also flourished.” A German 
Jewish community was active by the mid-1850s, with a synagogue in New Broad Street 
to which in 1861 a benefit society with 160 members was attached.” In 1900 the German 
Hospital ran a kosher kitchen as some 20 to 25 per cent of its patients were Jewish.” 

Linked to religious divisions was the place of origin. Regional loyalty was in fact a 
perpetual source of complaint for patriotic immigrants. Northern Germany far 
outweighed other regions of origin: Prussia, Hannover and the smaller northern German 
states taken together were the homelands of about 60 per cent of London Germans (30 
per cent alone came from Prussia and 24 per cent from Hannover). The next largest 
group, 17 per cent, came from the Hessian states, and only 15 per cent originally lived in 
the south, including about 3 per cent from Austria.” People remained attached to their 
respective small states. Herzen made fun of the German ‘cosmopolitan and atheist who 
despises every nationality except Kur-Hesse or Hesse-Cassel, according to which of the 
Hessen he was born in’.*' North Germans disliked southerners not only among the 
political refugees and not only because of arguments about the future role of Prussia, for 
largely unpolitical emigrants such as the sugar bakers also divided according to their state 
of origin.® One of the oldest friendly societies was tied to the Black Forest origins of its 
participants, thus functioning simultaneously as a Heimatverein and as an insurance 
society.” The German Swiss met in a ‘Swiss tavern’ on Old Compton Street, and the 
German YMCA founded a Swiss branch in 1888.°* Hannoverians who fled the advancing 
Prussian troops in 1866 established a Verein treuer Hannoveraner.” Quite frequently, 
too, there was a close connection between the place of origin and certain occupations: 
merchants and bankers often came from Hamburg and perhaps Frankfurt, butchers from 
Wiirttemberg, gold workers from Hanau and Pforzheim, watch- and clockmakers from 
the Black Forest, tailors from Polish areas in Germany, and musicians from Bremen. This 
was partly the result of specialised industries having settled in particular regions in 
Germany itself, and partly because a pattern of chain migration among relatives and 
friends emerged. This adherence to local networks and local patriotism was often derided. 
German ‘patriots’ berated natives of the small states as ‘bad Germans, who disavowed 
their fatherland’, feeling no national identity or pride.°° They complained that no other 
people adjusted as quickly to life abroad as the Germans, to the point of feigning English 
mannerisms after a few years in the country—although handbooks for emigrants 
recommended adhering to peculiar English manners, such as saying ‘please’ even to your 
servant.’ 

Despite this rapid assimilation a distinctly German infrastructure did emerge in the 
middle of the century. Since the German colony was the size of a small town, it brought 
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forth not only a hospital and churches with some schools attached to them,” but also 
dance-halls, German taverns and restaurants and specialist shops selling Swabian 
sausages, Cologne bread, and bock beer. An Austro-Bavarian Lager Beer Brewery was 
founded, and words such as hock, lager, and delicatessen entered the English vocabulary. 
German doctors, dentists and a pharmacy advertised their services in the German- 
language newspapers as well as teachers, interpreters, importers and shoemakers.°” The 
network not only provided work and positions, but also social and political clubs. As 
early as 1796 a German lending library distributed over one thousand books.” A German 
freemasons’ lodge had been founded in 1779, and the oldest friendly society existing in 
our period was ‘The Man in the Moon’, established in 1786 as a health and funeral 
insurance for the poorer Germans off Commercial Road, and still boasting 180 members 
in 1913. It was overtaken in general importance for the colony by the charitable Deutsche 
Gesellschaft für Wohltätigkeit und Eintracht, founded in 1817, which mostly gave 
pensions to the elderly poor. The Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, founded in 
1806, helped some 210,000 foreigners during the next century, of whom at least half 
were Germans.” About 5,000 Germans were members of at least thirty other societies, 
some founded merely to combat homesickness, like the Union: Verein zur Ersetzung der 
Heimath in der Fremde, others to preserve German language and literature, to entertain 
with singing and theatre performances, or, later, to represent certain trades.” 

A picture thus emerges of a vibrant and variegated German colony, which offered 
more in terms of ethnic and social support than initially met the eye. Many refugees 
arriving in London without knowledge of the language or customs of their host country 
could fall back on German institutions as well as an informal network among compatriots 
to help them over the initial hurdles. From the background of the colony, however, we 
shall now turn to the specifically political aspects of refugee existence. 


2 
The German Workers’ Educational 
Society, 1840-1849 


It has long been recognised that ‘the political and organisational making of the German 
proletariat was begun abroad by a minority of proletarianised journeymen artisans’.' 
From the mid-1840s on, the centre of this development shifted from Switzerland and 
France to London. Here, in the quintessential metropolis—London was twice the size of 
Paris, and three times larger than Vienna or New York—the German artisans were 
exposed to entirely new working and living conditions. The main developments in 
German socialism and the ‘making’ of the socialist movement took place here. It was 
also in London that the Communist Manifesto was commissioned. One organisation, in 
turn, dominated the politics of early German socialism in exile, the Communistischer 
Arbeiter-Bildungsverein (CABV). Founded in 1840, and active until nearly the end of the 
First World War, the CABV not only became an important focal point of Vormdrz 
radicalism, but was also home to many leading socialists fleeing reaction after the defeat 
of the 1848-1849 revolution. Correspondingly it became to an equal extent the site of 
their own efforts to unite among themselves, to define their own distinctive position and 
programme, and to settle upon the best form of socialism in an era of many socialisms 
and widespread disagreements about strategy and aims. This chapter considers the origins 
of the CABV and its relation to continental organisations such as the League of the Just 
and the Communist League, and traces its changing attitudes to alternative concepts of 
socialism, especially those of Marx and Engels. It also argues that the London émigrés’ 
attempts to develop theories and organisational forms of internationalism, underestimated 
in recent accounts, were in fact vital to their distinctive brand of socialism. Finally, the 
impact of the emigrants returning to Germany in 1848-1849 is analysed. 


The League of the Just in London 


The leading early German socialist association was the League of the Just, which 
emerged from earlier conspiratorial circles in Paris in the late 1830s and dominated 
artisan radicalism during the crucial years of the Vormdrz period between 1838 and 1847. 
The League, a secret society, aimed at the ‘liberation of Germany from the yoke of 
disgraceful oppression, cooperation to free mankind, and realisation of the principles 
contained in the declaration of human and civil rights’. The League’s immediate 
concerns were educating its members and conducting propaganda in Germany and 
abroad, and the views it sought to instil were initially quite varied, ranging from 
Lamennais and Fourier to Babouvist conspiratorial tactics. Desiring a more precise 
identity, however, the Parisian Central Authority of the League adopted Wilhelm 
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Weitling’s Die Menschheit wie sie ist und wie sie sein sollte as its official programme in 
late 1838.° 

A tailor born in 1808 in Magdeburg, Weitling at this time was the leading figure and 
most important theorist of early German socialism, and had joined the League of the Just 
in Paris in 1836. Central to his schemes was a Christian argument for community of 
property as the only solution for existing social misery, which Weitling saw as rooted in 
private property and money. A revolution led by workers (not a group of conspirators, as 
the League under the French revolutionary communist Auguste Blanqui’s influence 
proposed) would establish a strictly egalitarian society based on communal property and 
an obligation to work. These ideas dominated the League of the Just between 1838 and 
1843-1844, and with Weitling’s growing influence it concentrated more on popularising 
the idea of a revolution led by the working classes than on seeking isolated violent 
insurrection. Ironically, however, it was just such an attempted putsch which led to the 
League’s suppression in France, for in May 1839 followers of the French egalitarian 
Jacobin Gracchus Babeuf, organised in the Société des Saisons, staged an uprising in 
Paris, and although the League’s involvement could not be proved, several of its leaders 
were arrested and expelled. Hydra-like, however, the League sprang up anew, especially 
in Switzerland, where Weitling began publishing a series of newspapers in 1841, and in 
London, where one of its chief supporters, Karl Schapper, had found asylum after the 
Blanquist uprising. 

Schapper became the leading figure in the London branch of the League of the Just, 
and was indeed one of the most prominent Germans in London exile politics for some 20 
years. As a student of forestry at Giessen University, he had joined a radical students’ 
organisation, or Burschenschaft (bearing its duelling scars throughout his life), out of 
‘enthusiasm for Germany’s freedom, unity and greatness’. This immersion in 
revolutionary nationalist politics led to Schapper’s involvement in ‘Young Germany’ 
groups in Switzerland and in Mazzini’s ill-fated expedition to Savoy in 1834. He then 
joined the League of the Just in Paris, becoming a member of its Central Authority or 
‘People’s Hall’, and in 1838 writing a lengthy manuscript—his first known theoretical 
statement—setting out the aims of the League, which was turned down, however, in 
favour of Weitling’s Menschheit. Like Weitling, Schapper assumed that an 
insurmountable antagonism existed between aristocratic and democratic principles, and 
argued that 


Mankind will only be truly free and happy when all people, according to 
nations, live in an association of states where all possess equal rights to 
the earth’s goods and their enjoyment, and where all work equally in some 
way for their production or preservation for the communal welfare of all, 
i.e., if there is community of goods... Community of goods is the first and 
essential condition of a free democratic republic.” 


But Schapper was much less concerned than Weitling to detail his vision of the future 
society, and concentrated instead on criticising existing inequalities, taking Christian 
ideals of mutual love and brotherhood as his guiding lines and praising Christ as ‘our first 
republican’. He was little concerned with constitutional changes, preferring to discuss 
social and moral conditions. Nine-tenths of existing society, that is, the agricultural and 
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commercial (gewerbetreibenden) classes, would benefit from community of goods, 
Schapper claimed, and would soon realise that a revolution would quickly improve their 
educational and moral standards. Only the aristocracy, paid officials and the rich factory 
owners would lose thereby, along with those Geistesaristokraten who hoped to dominate 
the people. Throughout most of his political career Schapper clung to this mistrust of 
intellectuals, ‘who do not think of the people and in their brains stuffed full of bookish 
wisdom regard themselves as superior to others and as made for giving mankind laws and 
for ruling over them in lieu of the despots’. (This theme, indeed, was to become quite 
prominent in London exile politics, as we will see.) Other traits of this 1838 manuscript 
also reappeared in Schapper’s later views, especially his reluctance to describe in detail 
future republican institutions without doing anything to instigate revolution, and in his 
plainly preferring ‘the struggle to all plans’. 

In London Schapper’s closest associates were two artisans, Heinrich Bauer and Joseph 
Moll. Bauer was a shoemaker and former member of both the Paris League of the 
Banished and the League of the Just. While in Paris he had organised the distribution of 
Weitling’s Swiss paper, Der Hiilferuf der deutschen Jugend, for which he was expelled 
from France, arriving in London early in 1842. Engels described him as ‘a lively, alert, 
witty little fellow’, shrewd, determined and ‘a born diplomat’.° Occasionally moved to 
poetry, Bauer also surprised a police agent with his incorruptibility ‘although this Baur 
[sic!] is a shoemaker’.’ A watchmaker from Cologne, Joseph Moll was by contrast quite a 
‘Hercules—how often did Schapper and he victoriously defend the entrance to a hall 
against hundreds of onrushing opponents!’® Like Schapper, he had come to the League of 
the Just via the nationalist republicanism of Young Germany and had fled Paris after the 
Blanquist uprising. 

When both Schapper and Moll reached London, they found two German refugee clubs 
already in existence: the ‘Association for Mutual Support and Education’,’ mainly 
remnants of some 60 to 70 members of Young Germany expelled from Switzerland in 
1836, and a smaller organisation, called the ‘German Society’, which rejected Young 
German ideas. These groups already demonstrated many features which were to be 
prominent in German life in London for the rest of the century. Language problems 
isolated them from their new milieu. Illusions about prospects of revolution at home 
fuelled the desire to hasten its outbreak. The émigrés’ relative poverty meant that their 
newspapers were short-lived.'' Moments of fragile unity were further undermined by 
squabbles about distributing collected funds. The consequent frequent splitting up into 
factions of the main body, too, was accompanied by malicious and slanderous campaigns 
against one another. 

Nonetheless the politics of the exiled Germans were by no means merely an exercise 
in futility and, as we will see, they came to play an important role in the history of the 
German workers’ movement. Their endless and often bitter arguments about the shape of 
the future society and the best means to achieve it were without doubt waged with an 
intensity and with reference to a range of interests rarely equalled in other German 
artisans’ associations at the time. Their disputes and political divisions, although taking 
place abroad in an obscure club under adverse conditions, impressed political observers 
in Germany, influenced radical journalists and thinkers like Marx and Moses Hess, and 
anticipated many later political developments in Germany itself, notably with regard to 
the relations between democratic and socialist revolutionaries. 
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The German Workers’ Educational Society 


On 7 February 1840, Schapper, Moll and five others founded the ‘Deutscher 
Bildungsverein für Arbeiter’ (German Workers’ Educational Society), which soon 
surpassed the existing societies and gained fame in the history of the German socialist 
and labour movement as the Communistischer Arbeiter-Bildungsverein, CABV, or 
Communist Workers’ Educational Society. Founded as ‘Deutscher Bildungsverein für 
Arbeiter’, the society changed its name several times and was often referred to merely as 
‘the communist society’ or ‘Great Windmill Street’. With some exaggeration it has 
even been claimed that ‘the origin of internationalism’ dates from the foundation of the 
CABV." Following the League’s Swiss pattern, the CABV was a club open to Germans 
and foreigners alike, who defined themselves as ‘workers’ (not journeymen or artisans) 
and organised lectures on various topics in history, geography and the sciences, offered 
language, singing and drawing lessons, and engaged in weekly political debates and 
entertainment, including theatre productions and outings. The association soon acquired 
its own premises with a library, maps and musical instruments, and set up a health 
insurance scheme for its members.“ Its aims were thus seemingly non-political and 
inoffensive, and its active social life, educational and financial advantages, as well as its 
function as a home from home, quickly attracted new members. The largest single group 
among these were (and remained throughout the period under discussion here) tailors, 
including Weitling, Andreas Scherzer, Albert Lehmann, Johann Georg Eccarius, 
Friedrich Lessner, and J.G.Reininger.'” They were followed by cabinetmakers, 
shoemakers and other artisans. 

But the lectures constituted the club’s chief claim to function as a workers’ 
educational society, and throughout the CABV’s existence they reflected all the different 
shades of meaning implied in the term Arbeiterbildung (‘workers’ education’). The 
German humanist concept of Bildung undoubtedly left its mark: instruction in the 
classical languages, piano lessons and lectures on art history were a staple at the CABV.’° 
But the club also provided practical education, Ausbildung. English-language classes 
were offered regularly, and workers employed in the East End tanneries or sugar 
refineries could benefit from courses in chemistry.” But the CABV also saw as one of its 
chief tasks the shaping of its members’ political consciousness as workers. Lessner, for 
instance, reiterated this point throughout his entire career in the CABV, which he 
eulogised as ‘the London University for Workers’, and stressed that ‘the solution of the 
workers’ question depends alone on the education of the worker, since only the educated 
worker is able to defend his cause clearly and concisely, and to take up the struggle with 
other classes’.'®” A much later lecturer at the club defined their education as ‘not 
superficial stuffing full of assorted trifling knowledge, but drawing the masses of the 
people to us and enlightening them about our aspirations’.'” Marx famously taught 
political economy; and regular philosophical, historical and political lectures at the 
CABV tried to introduce aspects of current interest to workers, but also gave room to 
phrenology and the ‘science of man’, taught by Schapper. Weekly discussions and the 
club’s own journals were meant to aid these educational efforts. Speakers stood up and 
took their hats off, and impressed observers with the dignity of these discussions ‘in the 
nicest parliamentarian fashion’.”” In fact, the CABV prided itself on offering a type of 
Bildung much superior to the deceptive middle-class education, for here, it was 
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contended, ‘the worker remains unseduced by the enticements of false education, art, and 
science, and is thus able to receive the seed of criticism, from which a purer 
understanding grows’.”! 

Within this seemingly innocuous public body devoted to education, however, existed a 
secret inner circle of the League of the Just, subordinate to the Central Authority in Paris, 
which supervised the functions and public proclamations of the CABV and used it for 
agitation, discussion and recruitment. This pattern of inner and outer circles was a legacy 
of the clandestine activities of the continental League, and the fact that this conspiratorial 
tradition was not relinquished in the more liberal surroundings of London suggests a 
strong dependence, both organisational and ideological, on the League, whose Central 
Authority remained in Paris and whose theoretical outlook was dominated by Weitling. 

The first known theoretical statements of the London CABV appear in correspondence 
published in Weitling’s Swiss paper, Die junge Generation, between December 1841 and 
November 1842, and reflect some British influences on the League in England.” While 
the London Society, following Weitling, offered religious justifications for social change 
and regarded community of goods as the essence of true Christianity, for example, it also 
admired Robert Owen.” A delegation from the German society had been invited in 
March 1842 to attend the inauguration of Harmony Hall, the largest British Owenite 
communitarian experiment, and returned full of praise for the principle of communal 
property, believing that this would instil a high standard of morals, education and 
fraternity among the inhabitants. Schapper and the CABV seemingly ignored the 
rationalist and anti-religious tendencies in Owenism, but agreed with the Owenites that 
revolution could not be achieved by violence, but required prior education of the masses. 
This pacifist tendency among the London Germans, in striking contrast to the stress on 
violent revolution of both Weitling and Schapper in 1838, probably originated in the 
failure of the Blanquist uprising of 1839, and was shared by the young Friedrich Engels, 
whose contact with Owenism dispelled for a time his notion that violent revolution was 
either inevitable or desirable. Such biases may also have been reinforced by the 
unsuccessful Chartist strike movement in northern England in the summer of 1842, in 
which German observers had apparently invested some hopes.” Accordingly the society 
saw its aims primarily in terms of education, agitation and propaganda, particularly with 
a view to creating a standpoint independent of the middle classes, and thus to ‘prove 
ourselves worthy of emancipation in the eyes of public opinion’ .” 

Correspondingly the CABV set out to establish its own views on a variety of issues, 
and from 1843-1844 onwards increasingly distanced itself from the continental League 
of the Just. This was partly because the Paris Central Authority under Ewerbeck leaned 
strongly towards the French communitarian Etienne Cabet, while the London group 
rejected the latter’s project for communist settlements.” There were several reasons for 
this. The immediate occasion was the League’s current debate about the wisdom of 
setting up a colony in Wisconsin. In discussions with the London Société démocratique 
francaise in May 1843 and again in May 1844, Schapper maintained that the present 
generation was insufficiently prepared for ‘petite société’? communal living. The ill-will, 
corruption and wickedness of the ‘grande société’ outside, he thought, would undermine 
any efforts they might make. Instead, communists should concentrate on exposing the 
‘wickedness of exploitation’ and destroying the ‘anti-fraternal’ principles of society as a 
whole.” (This did not prevent the CABV from setting up very small ‘communities’ of 
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some six tailors in London when its members became unemployed.”) Schapper also 
criticised Owen’s earlier community at New Harmony, where, as he saw it, ‘capitalists’ 
had joined the colony and tried to dominate simple workers.” What the Germans seem 
chiefly to have picked up from Owen, therefore, was an emphasis upon the dependence 
of individual moral behaviour on the general condition of society; thus they blamed the 
deficient organisation of society for the ‘crimes’ committed by Silesian weavers in 
1844.” 

More appealing than Cabet and Owen, thus, were Weitling’s views, and when 
Weitling arrived in London in September 1844 a meeting of German and French 
communists, Owenites and Chartists enthusiastically welcomed him as the martyr, leader 
and founder of German communism.” His presence triggered off a series of discussions 
in the German club throughout 1845 which, in the words of the Communist League’s 
historian Hundt, ‘can scarcely be over-estimated in their importance for the history of the 
League’.”” These covered a list of questions, apparently proposed by Weitling, which 
focused on the means of achieving communism and on various aspects of the future 
society, and were prototypical, in effect, of the way in which the Principles of 
Communism and the Communist Manifesto were later formulated by Engels and Marx.” 
These debates, however, soon led to a split between Weitling and the majority of the 
German Society led by Schapper. The latter agreed that man was essentially good, and 
needed only to live in accordance with natural laws, especially without private property, 
to prove this, a concept also present in Schapper’s 1838 manuscript. But such a state 
could not be achieved immediately, and the majority thought that at present the 
communists’ main aim ought to be to enlighten the general public and by science and 
reason to lay a stable basis for a future society. Given the sometimes disparate views 
among the dozen or so contributors to these discussions, contradictions remained within 
the CABV, but a rift was clearly developing between the majority of the Londoners and 
Weitling. In particular, Weitling believed that mankind was always ‘ripe’ for 
communism, and that strong emotional appeals might therefore lead immediately to a 
revolution which would explode ‘like a thunderstorm’. The peaceful propaganda the club 
favoured, he asserted, would only sap the courage and enthusiasm of all concerned.” 
Against this, Schapper insisted that one could not ‘curtail the free development and force 
humankind to act when they have not yet got the insight’. Communism could not be 
introduced by an arbitrary act of violence but had to ‘unfold naturally’: ‘Our entire 
activity is for future generations; may they put into practice what we can only prepare 
theoretically by way of enlightening propaganda.’” 

Religion was also important in these discussions. Just beforehand, in March 1845, 
Schapper, Bauer, Moll and Lehmann had declared that Christianity could only be realised 
in communism. Moreover, even communism could not ‘offset the advantages others have 
over the weak, sick and otherwise unfortunate. Faith alone here can offer compensation.’ 
Directly expressing their sympathies with Ronge’s religious reform movement, which 
had patriotic and democratic overtones, the Londoners concluded that ‘only that 
religion...which aims at the abolition of poverty, which does most for the poor, can have 
a lasting value in history’.*° In the debates Weitling too suggested that, given its powerful 
emotional appeal, the communists use Christianity for propaganda purposes. But by now 
Bauer began to disagree, arguing that only convictions founded on rational insight could 
be permanent. Weitling conceded that the test for any belief should be its benefit to the 
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general public. But another member of the society, Rosenthal, blamed religion generally 
for preventing the introduction to date of communism. Schapper agreed, favouring a strict 
separation of political and religious matters, and while he was still unwilling to deny the 
existence of God, at his instigation the club discussed the Young Hegelian philosophy of 
religion for much of the next year.” This increasing attack upon Christianity, and perhaps 
also their contacts with the Owenites, led many of the German Society to term 
themselves atheists from the end of 1845 onwards. Christian dogmas were rejected as 
incompatible with the natural sciences and as wrongly focusing on an undefined other 
world.*® In order ‘to demonstrate publicly that we are no longer Christians’, CABV 
members no longer allowed their children to be baptised, the argument being that ‘we are 
no longer Christians but human beings, hence our children are taken not to church but 
instead into the club, where they receive a name and are accepted not into the union of 
Christendom but into the union of mankind’. 

Another bone of contention between Weitling and the society concerned who was 
most interested in introducing communism and therefore most likely to bring it about. 
Weitling suggested that a somewhat motley crowd—for example sympathetic princes, 
workers, women and the poor—might be assembled to work for communism for very 
different reasons. The views of the club on this question, however, were not much more 
unified. Schapper vehemently rejected the idea of ‘reducing the whole of communism to 
material interests’, which he thought meant pulling the whole idea ‘down into the mud of 
meanness’, while communists, on the contrary, wanted to abolish private interests in 
favour of community, freedom, equality and justice, and thus needed self-sacrifice rather 
than self-interest.“ Bauer tended to come closest to the future Marxist position of the 
League in maintaining that the workers alone would introduce communism, later 
explaining that he meant ‘that class which still has got something. The lowest class of the 
people is completely deadened; we should place our hopes on the class which has not yet 
fallen to the lowest level.’ Similarly, Hermann Kriege, a journalist with ‘true socialist’ 
sympathies who visited London and the CABV in the early summer, declared 
communism to be identical with the private interest of the proletarians, which was to 
provide everyone with food, clothing and housing, while Lehmann suggested that the 
society ‘follow the example of the academics [Engels was probably meant] and pay 
attention to the factory towns’.*! The club reached a minimal consensus, however, 
arguing that ‘Those who do not feel satisfied in the present society yet do not seek their 
own satisfaction to the disadvantage of others have the greatest interest’ in communism.” 

Unfortunately the CABV’s economic discussions of this period were not fully 
recorded.” At this time Weitling advocated a system of Kommerzstunden, which meant 
that those who voluntarily worked longer than the socially required hours, especially in 
unpleasant labour, would be rewarded by extra luxuries such as travel. This scheme was 
rejected by the German Society, which feared that it would lead to new inequalities. 
According to Schapper, moreover, the most important problem was that all previous 
systems suffered from being exclusively concerned with the maldistribution of the 
hardest labour, as well as insufficient confidence in human nature. But the correct system 
based upon full individual development would ‘put everything in the best harmony after 
two generations’ if it was simply left alone, and would always ensure enough production 
to satisfy all needs. Human nature alone, not external force, could guarantee that people 
derived happiness from their work, and the essence of communism thus was to provide 
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equal opportunities for everyone to develop freely. Weitling’s system was criticised for 
placing community of production and consumption above the cultivation of the 
individual, and for curtailing freedom in the equality provided by communism.” 
Schapper was adamant that communism and individual free self-realisation must 
complement one another, and that ‘everyone must have his complete freedom, without 
infringing the personal freedom [of others or of all]’. Rejecting ‘a deplorable coercion of 
conscience and society’, Schapper said that ‘the people must become human, it must 
become happy above all spiritually and intellectually [geistig]’. Even for Kriege—soon 
to be attacked for his preaching of ‘love-—the CABV’s ‘drivel’ of ‘mankind, reason, 
heart, will, morality, honour, freedom, equality etc.’, went too far and lacked the 
concreteness and straightforwardness of Weitling’s system.“ Eventually, Weitling’s 
views were rejected along with Owen’s and Cabet’s as ‘too military’, with Schapper 
maintaining that a static system like Cabet’s would stultify and enslave mankind, whereas 
communism needed to encourage ‘struggle’, that is, the moral and intellectual impulse for 
improvement. It should be noted that this ‘liberal’ element in Schapper’s communism 
was not only a recent addition to his own thinking, but was also not shared by all of his 
friends in the CABV. Schapper at this point indeed went so far as to consider an alliance 
with ‘the bourgeoisie’, for instance, in order to achieve progressive taxation as a first 
step, an element that was to crop up again in the League’s arguments after the separation 
from Marx and Engels in 1850.*” 

Discussions of Weitling’s questions were broken off in January 1846. Instead, 
Schapper, who expected ‘a real system to be formed by our new German philosophers’, 
persuaded the CABV to read and debate Friedrich Feuerbach’s Religion der Zukunft, 
whose didactical format and insistence on the centrality of human nature must have made 
it particularly suitable for Schapper’s aims in club debates.” It should be noted here that 
aside from their brief sympathy with Kriege, the Londoners showed little interest in the 
‘true socialism’ prevalent in Germany at the time (where Weitling and Marx played a 
much smaller role than in the German artisans’ clubs abroad); nor did Fourierism leave 
any perceptible impression on them, although Franz Strohmeyer, one of its more 
prominent German propagators, and also a police spy, lived in London until 1842.“ 

Weitling thus saw his system rejected by the CABV before Marx criticised him in 
March 1846.°° But this does not mean that the theoretical position of the London group in 
1845-1846 was ‘Marxist’; in particular, it did not link communism exclusively to the 
working classes or to any particular stage of production. This vagueness on the question 
of which part of society might bring communism about and by what means did not mean 
that class was not central to the ideology of the CABV, however. A liberal visitor in April 
1846 noticed its class-consciousness, for example, as well as an increasing inclination to 
condone the use of violence, as in the Irish case.°' This has been interpreted as pointing 
towards a conception of class struggle (and by implication to Marxism). But in fact the 
ideas of the German Workers’ Educational Society of 1845-1846, after Weitling had 
become marginalised, merely represented, as Max Nettlau put it, ‘pure Schapper’, who 
‘always exercised the most absolute authority over his society’. Having rejected the 
theories prevalent among the continental branches of the League of the Just and the 
socialism of Weitling, Cabet, Fourier and Owen, the CABV by no means necessarily 
embraced Marxism, or placidly awaited Marx’s redefinition of their own inchoate ideas.” 
With its emphasis on human nature and the free development of the individual, the 
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CABV’s views in this period were closest to what Schapper himself termed German 
‘humanistic’ communism—probably gleaned by him from Moses Hess’ categories—as 
opposed to French political and revolutionary communism and Anglo-American anti- 
revolutionary, practical and constructive communism.” Schapper, Bauer and Moll kept 
stressing this term. They proudly declared themselves to be ‘human beings’ instead of 
nationalists, since ‘I am born as a man and not as a German; as man I belong to human 
society and not to the German League...as a man I have human interests and no others’.°° 

Weitling’s stay in London, however, was not only significant for the CABV’s 
ideological development: its formal organisation also changed. Many German artisans 
and workers in London, attracted to the discussions about political principles, flocked to 
the club. (Not all newcomers joined the CABV for political reasons, however, and the 
society even admitted some who opposed its principles.) From about 30 members, the 
society grew to some 300 by February 1847, with another 160 in a branch founded in 
Whitechapel in July 1846, and eventually reached a strength of 700.” At least as many 
again joined for a shorter period before returning to the Continent, and this constant 
fluctuation ensured that the society had a larger impact than its numbers might suggest. 
The Workers’ Educational Society in Hamburg, for instance, which was founded in 1845, 
modelled itself directly on clubs abroad.” By early 1848, by contrast, the League, which 
ran both the West End and the East End educational societies, had ten groups totalling 84 
members. (Of these, nine groups were composed of Germans, Danes, Russians, Poles, 
Swiss, Spaniards, Belgians, Norwegians, Swedes, Hungarians and other foreigners, while 
the tenth was made up of Englishmen, presumably all from the internationalist Chartist 
organisation known as the Fraternal Democrats.°’) As the CABV grew, it needed new 
premises. Its new hall in Drury Lane, by one account, was ‘painted with beautiful 
arabesques, flowers and figures, and adorned with medallion portraits’ of classic and 
ideologically unimpeachable masters such as Shakespeare, Dürer, Mozart and Schiller. 
The hall was brightly lit, 


and in the middle of this sparkling brilliance stood an enormous poster, 
which had been painted for free by an English member of the Society, and 
which represented a life-size female figure with the attributes of freedom 
and equality, as she tramples under foot the hydra of corruption, and 
swings in the air the Phrygian cap, this banner of the nations awakening 
from their sleep...in the background one could see two figures, War and 
Tyranny, melting away under the rays of the rising sun of Liberty, while 
the warm light of the young day flows over the happy abodes of the 
unfettered millions.” 


Freedom, equality, and national awakening—not community of goods—thus dominated 
the public image of the communist workers’ club, whatever the League debated 
internally. At any rate, the image appealed. But the club’s growing numbers also 
provoked reactions among Prussian conservative circles in London. In 1846-1847 a 
campaign was launched against the CABV by the Prussian ambassador in London, Ritter 
von Bunsen, who saw a ‘unification of all good Christians’ as ‘the only remedy’ against 
‘social ideas’ and ‘practical atheism’.°' Bunsen thus helped several German clergymen in 
London to found Protestant ‘young men’s associations’, for which he solicited financial 
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aid from the Prussian court, and warned journeymen travelling to London against the 
Communist club.” The club was constantly watched by police spies, and a fear of 
communist propaganda even led Prussia and Saxony to expel journeymen arriving from 
London.® The CABV was quick to exploit its increasing notoriety. The club bought a 
lithographic press with which to counter pietist propa-ganda and attract more German 
workers in London ‘to come to us and acquire a purely human education and help work 
for the physical and spiritual liberation of mankind’. 


The beginnings of socialist internationalism 


By now not only Germans started to take notice of the CABV. The Chartist Northern Star 
declared that the society, which the rising Chartist leader George Julian Harney had just 
joined, deserved to be better known among its readers, and explained: The great principle 
of the society is COMMUNISM; it is almost needless to add that this necessarily includes 
all that the English people understand by “the ultra-Democratic principle”. Although 
the English knew the club as the German Democratic Society, it had from the beginning a 
number of other international connections as well as internationalist tendencies. Its 
members were journeymen and workers from all countries where German was relatively 
widely spoken, and included Swiss, Dutch, Scandinavians, Czechs and Hungarians. 
There was even ‘a genuine Turk from Silistria, of Mohammedan religion’, Weitling later 
recalled, adding that he was ‘a tailor, speaks German and is a communist, otherwise [sic] 
very educated’.°’ Doubtless the experience of common exile in London also created a 
sense of solidarity among refugees from different countries. Often this meant little more 
than simple expressions of sympathy at each others’ celebrations of democratic or 
revolutionary anniversaries. The CABV, however, lived from the beginning in an 
unusually close symbiosis with French emigrants, to the degree that it was early on seen 
as a mere appendage of the Société Démocratique Frangaise; this relationship was 
reversed when influential members left the French society while the CABV prospered.” 
In theory, too, the CABV objected as early as 1841 to limiting itself to Germans, and in 
its earliest public statement ridiculed the anti-Napoleonic German nationalism of Jahn 
and Arndt, professing instead to be open to ideas coming from all nations, be they 
Bashkirs or the French.” More explicitly still, it declared in 1843 that ‘we have 
understood by now that we must be human above all...our enemies are not foreign 
peoples, but rather those who would excite national animosities to satisfy their own 
ambitions’.”! 

Gradually such sentiments led to co-operation with English organisations in the early 
1840s, although British socialism initially only superficially impressed most of the 
Germans. In his 1838 manuscript Schapper had expressed admiration for English socialist 
schemes for introducing community of goods, and as we have seen, some Germans 
travelled to Harmony Hall to admire its achievements. But the similarities between the 
outlook of the Owenites and of the London Germans around Schapper, such as their 
emphasis upon political and moral education, did not lure the latter away from their 
theoretical and organisational adherence to the Continental League of the Just. On their 
part, few London Owenites took any notice of the German refugees in their midst, 
although they did discuss the views of the German-American reformer John Adolphus 
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Etzler. (An exception was John Goodwyn Barmby, whose Communist Chronicle 
introduced not only Etzler but also Weitling and the ‘prophet’ Albrecht in the early 
1840s.”’) If the Owenites learned anything about the secret structure of the League, they 
probably dismissed this as inapplicable to the British context, and the League’s 
theoretical positions must have seemed sadly lacking in that awareness of political 
economy prevalent among British socialists. From late 1843 onwards, Engels contributed 
articles on continental socialism to the Owenite New Moral World, and already in 
January 1843 had rejected Schapper’s invitation to join the League of the Just; his own 
‘philosophical arrogance’ set him apart from the CABV’s ‘primitive communism’. 
Engels here shared more with the Owenites than with his fellow expatriates.” 

From the autumn of 1844 onwards, however, the isolation of the German workers was 
reduced. Owenites and Chartists met at a public reception on 22 September 1844 
celebrating Weitling’s arrival in London, and used the occasion ‘to introduce the 
members of the Rational Society to the Foreign Communists resident in London’.” In 
October Schapper helped to found the Democratic Friends of All Nations, the first 
international organisation of German, English, French and Polish socialists. The new 
association stressed ‘the importance of cultivating a brotherly feeling among the people 
of all countries, and of advancing their social and political rights’, and sought to adopt 
‘all legal means to create a public opinion in favour of the great principle of human 
brotherhood’ as well as to help political refugees.” Its sole address, ‘to the Friends of 
Humanity and Justice among all Nations’, carried the CABV’s motto, ‘All Men are 
Brethren’, and aimed ‘to improve, exalt, instruct and reform society, in all countries, 
among all nations’.’”° Restating the moral force tenets of the London Working Men’s 
Association, the Chartist and Owenite William Lovett ascribed ‘misery’ and ‘injustice’ to 
‘selfishness, force, and fraud’ based in ‘exclusive political power, class legislation, 
defective knowledge, corrupt rulers, bad laws, unjust privileges, and monopolies of 
various kinds’. But the Democratic Friends did not survive long. Lovett suggested that its 
strong moral force orientation repelled many physical force Chartists. But while some of 
the more revolutionary-minded continental exiles may have been similarly alienated, this 
interpretation certainly cannot hold for the CABV, which was in this period still very 
much inclined towards moral force alone.” 

Undeterred, in September 1845 Schapper embarked upon another internationalist 
venture with the Chartists around Ernest Jones (who had grown up in Germany and spoke 
German) and G.J.Harney. Founded at a banquet of ‘a thousand democrats’ to celebrate 
the first French republic of 1792, and constituted formally on 15 March 1846, the 
Fraternal Democrats far surpassed their predecessors.” The Fraternal Democrats 
repeatedly emphasised their adherence to the principles of the People’s Charter, and 
maintained only a very loose organisation, presumably to avoid rivalry with other 
Chartist bodies.” A secretary was elected for every country represented, and the structure 
of the Fraternal Democrats in many ways anticipated the First International, of which it is 
rightly regarded as a precursor.®° Nonetheless, its activities were above all based on co- 
operation between the London physical force Chartists and the German Workers’ 
Society. Harney and Schapper were the leading members, whereas the Poles, represented 
by Louis Oborski, the French around J.Michelot and the other nationalities never took the 
initiative, their speeches often repeating ideas outlined by Harney and Schapper. The 
organisation never spread beyond London, moreover, and although it published many 
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addresses on current issues in international politics (such as the Oregon question, the 
Mexican war, the Cracow uprising, and the Swiss Sonderbund war), it confined itself, 
unlike the later International, to mere agitation.” Nor was its programme, formulated by 
Harney in September 1846, more sophisticated per se than that of the Democratic 
Friends. Centrally, it rejected national prejudices, and stated as its ‘political creed’ the 
condemnation of ‘all political hereditary inequalities and distinctions of “caste”’, and of 
‘kings, aristocracies and classes monopolising political privileges by virtue of their 
possession of property’. Its ‘social creed’ attacked ‘idlers and schemers’ who 
‘monopolise the fruits of the earth and the productions of industry’ and compelled the 
working classes to labour for inadequate rewards. This was regarded as the logical 
conclusion of the motto, ‘All Men are Brethren’, which the Fraternal Democrats, like the 
Democratic Friends, had adopted from the German Society.°” 

By now this development was on the German side closely linked to the 
internationalism within the League of the Just. The period from 1846 to March 1848 was 
the zenith of the development of the German Society and its internationalism.°° Even vis- 
a-vis the nationalist feelings aroused by the complex Schleswig-Holstein affair, the 
CABV denied any relevance of ‘national’ causes for the proletariat.°* Never again did the 
club’s members encompass so many different nationalities, while it additionally 
corresponded with Madrid, the Brussels Democratic Association, Scandinavia, and of 
course Switzerland, France and Germany. At no other time did such close ties with 
English associations exist as during these years, when the Northern Star reported 
extensively on its activities,” and when Hamey, who joined the German Society early in 
1846, placed his co-operation with Schapper and the German Society above possible 
contacts with Marx and Engels in Brussels.” 


Enter Marx 


The CABV’s formulation of a distinct theoretical position and its organisational 
rapprochement with the Chartists altered its profile considerably. 

The League of the Just acknowledged the growing importance of its London branch by 
moving its Central Authority from Paris to London in the summer of 1846, and by 
electing Schapper and Moll to the new committee.” But having rejected most of the 
continental forms of early socialism, the Londoners now faced a new ideological 
challenge from the views being developed by Marx and Engels, then in Brussels. News of 
their work reached the Londoners through travelling journeymen, through Engels’s 
association with Harney, and through the publications of Marx and Engels, of which the 
‘Circular against Kriege’ and the recent Condition of the Working-Class in England 
seemed most pertinent to the Londoners at the time.** Consequently the London League 
of the Just stepped up their association with Marx and Engels in Brussels throughout 
1846. This step, deplored or applauded by historians according to their bias, was to put 
the London group on a course dominated by Marx." For the time being, it effectively 
ended the independent development of the CABV, and for the next few years, in fact, its 
history became part and parcel of the history of the Communist League under the aegis of 
Marx. 
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Marx and Engels had of course been in contact with the London section of the League 
of the Just before. Engels had met Schapper, Bauer and Moll as early as 1843, but had not 
joined the League.” The CABV in turn had been reluctant to subscribe to the Paris 
Vorwärts!, to which Marx and Engels regularly contributed, on account of its ‘filthy 
jokes and swearing’.”’ But in July and August 1845, when the club was discussing 
Weitling’s communism, Marx and Engels were together in England and met both its 
leaders and Weitling in London. Engels may also have introduced Harney and Jones, 
whom he knew from his earlier stay in Manchester, to the German Society, and thus 
indirectly instigated the foundation of the Fraternal Democrats, although Schapper had 
already made his own overtures to the Lovett circle, while Jones’s political poetry was 
known to readers of the London German press.” 

In February 1846 Marx and Engels began the Communist Correspondence Committee 
in Brussels in order to organise propaganda internationally. At this time they also tried to 
establish communications with organisations in England, but first by approaching 
Harney, and not the German League in London, which they suspected of being controlled 
by Weitling, with whom Marx had just broken. Harney reassured them that Weitling 
certainly had no majority in the CABV: ‘S.[Schapper] is the man who leads, and properly 
so. He repudiates “leadership” but nature formed some men for chiefs and she has given 
him the necessary qualifications.’ Hence the Brussels Committee asked the London 
League of the Just in May 1846 to set up a communist correspondence committee and to 
establish regular communications, but they still felt it necessary first to explain their 
reasons for breaking with Weitling. Weitling’s own account of his dispute with the 
Brussels communists led the Londoners to infer that his ‘purge’ was part of the drive by 
Marx and Engels to exclude all workers, which immediately rekindled ‘the barely 
extinguished hatred between intellectuals and workers’.”* But having themselves rejected 
Weitling’s views just a few months earlier, the CABV agreed that his system, his 
religious leanings and his personal irritability prevented further cooperation.” Besides 
criticising Weitling, however, Marx and the Brussels committee had also very sharply 
attacked Weitling’s friend Kriege and his enthusiasm for ‘love’ and sentiment in 
advocating communism. A year earlier Schapper and his associates had themselves 
praised Eugene Sue in the vein of Kriege for kindling ‘the fire of freedom and love’, 
since ‘in the communism of love everything is possible’.” In July and September 1846 
the Londoners were also still contributing to Kriege’s New York Volks-Tribun, and they 
found the Brussels ‘Circular against Kriege’ of May 1846 ‘too harsh’.” In particular, 
such a high-handed anathema proved Marx’s ‘damned scholar’s arrogance’ and could 
only create dissent among communists. Communism, the Londoners thought, should not 
be one-dimensionally based ‘only on the growing misery of the workers and on the 
perfection of machines’, but could equally accommodate non-economic justifications 
based on philosophy, sentiment or religion. ‘Not everyone is a great political economist 
like you’, they advised Marx, ‘hence do not expect that everyone sees communism like 
you’. 

Based on their broad definition of communism, the Londoners were happy to join 
Marx’s correspondence project. On other points, too, their outlook became similar. 
Collaboration with the ‘physical force’ Chartists had weakened the CABV’s opposition 
to violent revolution, and the recent insurrection in Poland had aroused much sympathy 
with the Poles’ cause and, by implication, their method.” More generally speaking, the 
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Londoners now believed that ‘things will not come to pass without a proper revolution’. 
Although a revolution could not be brought about, ‘the physical revolution will come by 
itself if the tyrants do not give in, once the intellectual and moral revolution which has 
now begun is finished. Our task is to enlighten the people and to propagate community of 
goods.’'” For this purpose, then, they wanted to work jointly with Marx and Engels. In 
their desire to find a common basis on which heterogenous communists could 
collaborate, they also proposed a congress of the different groups, in particular to clarify 
‘our relation to the religious party and to the radical bourgeoisie’.'”' These preparations, 
however, further strained relations between the London Central Authority of the League 
of the Just and the Brussels group, which had not been consulted beforehand. The 
Londoners, moreover, did not know the true extent of Marx and Engels’ suspicions of 
them. For privately Engels confided to Marx, in a letter worth quoting at length, for it 
reveals much of their feelings about their socialist competitors and the tensions which 
would underlie relations with them for many years: 


The affair with the London people is annoying precisely because of 
Harney and because they, of all the Straubingers [travelling artisans], were 
the only ones with whom one could attempt to make contact frankly and 
without arriére-pensée. But if the fellows are unwilling, eh bien, let them 
go. In any case one can never know if they won’t produce another address 
as miserable as the one to Mr Ronge or to the Schleswig-Holsteiners. On 
top of that, there’s their perpetual envy of us as ‘scholars’... An 
immediate rupture with the fellows would bring us neither gain nor gloire. 
Theoretical differences with the fellows are hardly possible since they 
have no theory and, sauf for their possible unspoken misgivings, they 
wish to learn from us: nor are they able to formulate their misgivings, so 
that all discussion with them is impossible except, perhaps, face to face... 
Practical party differences would...soon degenerate into mere 
personalities... As a party we can enter the lists against literary men, but 
not against Straubingers. They are, after all, a couple of 100 strong, 
vouched for among the English by Harney, proclaimed in Germany by the 
Rheinische Beobachter, etc., etc., a rabid and by no means impotent 
communist society; they are, furthermore, the most tolerable of the 
Straubingers, and can certainly not be bettered so long as there is no 
change in Germany... Vis-a-vis ourselves, these lads declare themselves 
to be ‘the people’, ‘the proletarians’, and we can only appeal to a 
communist proletariat which has yet to take shape in Germany. In 
addition, the Prussian Constitution is in the offing, and we might then be 
able to make use of the fellows’ signatures.” 


To allay such friction the London group decided to send an emissary, Joseph Moll, to 
Brussels to negotiate with Marx the League’s reorganisation.” The talks of February 
1847 show that, realising its own urgent need for a programme, the League placed unity 
above other considerations, and was now largely willing to accept Marx’s position as a 
guideline for reorganisation.’ Both Moll and Marx agreed that the League needed to 
shed its character as a secret society, and to draw up a new programme. Under these 
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conditions, Marx appeared prepared to join the League, and a congress was convened for 
June 1847 to discuss a ‘communist catechism’ .'” 

This congress took place in London on 2-9 June. As the only people who actually 
travelled to London from abroad, Wilhelm Wolff and Engels represented the Brussels 
and Paris groups respectively. Schapper, Bauer and Moll were present as the central 
committee, and perhaps Pfänder and Eccarius participated. This small group was to 
confirm and consolidate a compromise between the League leaders in London and the 
‘Marxists’ on the Continent. It changed the name of the organisation to the ‘League of the 
Communists’, to make it clear ‘that we attack the existing social order and private 
property, that we want community of goods’.'”° It also drafted new statutes, and most 
importantly, discussed and adopted as its new programme Engels’s Draft of a Communist 
Confession of Faith.” 

The Draft represented a very important stage in Marx and Engels’ development prior 
to the Manifesto, since it combined ‘Marxist’ formulations with older communist 
opinions which had evolved during the London discussions. Several answers to the 
questions in Engels’s text sound very much like Schapper’s arguments in 1845, and were 
probably compromises dropped in later drafts. The ‘aim of the communists’, for example, 
was defined as ‘to organise society in such a way that every member of it can develop 
and use all his capabilities and powers in complete freedom and without thereby 
infringing the basic conditions of this society’. While this still echoed Schapper’s concern 
with individual freedom, communist teaching was defined a few months later simply as 
centred on ‘the conditions for the liberation of the proletariat’. Similarly, the Draft based 
community of property on two distinct arguments, first, on the development of the 
powers of production, and second, ‘on the fact that in the consciousness or feeling of 
every individual there exist certain irrefutable basic principles which, being the result of 
the whole of historical development, require no proof, such as that ‘every individual 
strives to be happy’ and ‘the happiness of the individual is inseparable from the happiness 
of all’.'® Here Engels obviously again had to defer to the Londoners’ concern with 
harmony between the individual and human nature. On the other hand, the definition of 
the ‘proletariat’ as that class of society ‘which lives exclusively off its labour’ was 
already present, and became the nucleus for the more precise but similar formulations in 
the Manifesto. 

Compromises were also evident in the Statutes of the Communist League, which, 
partially repeating the formulation used since 1838, defined the League’s aim as ‘the 
emancipation of humanity by spreading the theory of community of property and its 
speediest possible practical introduction’. The Statutes kept some conspiratorial practices, 
such as secret names, but in general the League’s structure became more democratic, 
stressing the shift towards an organisation chiefly concerned with propaganda rather than 
conspiracy. Schapper, Moll and Bauer were elected to the Central Authority, and it was 
the London group, too, which in September 1847 published the sole issue of the 
Kommunistische Zeitschrift, which was meant to be the League’s newspaper and was 
thereafter famous for its first public use of the League’s new slogan, ‘Proletarier alter 
Länder, vereinigt Euch!’—henceforth also the CABV’s motto. Schapper’s contribution 
to the journal, ‘Proletarier!’, summarised the London group’s criticisms of socialists like 
Weitling, Cabet and Kriege (while also suggesting cooperation with the anti-socialist 
republican Karl Heinzen).''” He gave a historical outline of the development of the 
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‘proletariat’, and defined the communist programme negatively by distancing it from 
‘systems’, from sentimental and pacifist advocates of new worlds and from conspirators. 
He also emphasised the necessity for prior democratic political rights and a long period of 
transition to communism, which expressedly included personal liberty. But for the 
positive definition of their aims he merely referred to Engels’s Draft of a Communist 
Confession of Faith, and the main theoretical elaboration of the programme was now 
done by Marx in Brussels and Engels in Paris, who together produced the Principles of 
Communism.''' During October the CABV continued to debate some theoretical 
questions, but apparently merely reconfirmed the positions of Engels’s Draft rather than 
pursuing them further. At this stage there was nothing to be seen of their resistance to 
Marx.''” In particular the Londoners recommended Marx’s Misere de la Philosophie to 
those League members still sympathetic to Proudhon and Griim, while in London itself 
Cabet’s last attempts to regain lost influence were rebuffed during the autumn and winter 
of 1847." 

To the great disappointment of the Londoners, the continental groups responded only 
hesitantly and unenthusiastically to the reconstructed League.''* The Central Authority 
feared that such lack of interest meant that it had become isolated, and that London and 
Brussels at the moment seemed to be ‘the pillars of the entire League—if these should 
waver or fall, the entire edifice is going to collapse’. Hence they especially asked Marx to 
attend the second, decisive congress, which completed the transformation into the 
Communist League." When this congress gathered in London from 29 November to 8 
December 1847, Schapper again acted as president. Marx, Tedesco and Engels travelled 
from the Continent, and thus the participants were largely identical to those of the June 
meeting. Old debates with Weitling, Cabet, ‘true’ socialists or Heinzen no longer played 
a role, nor did the Londoners’ previous ‘humanist’ views.''® Instead, the Communist 
League now accepted Marx’s and Engels’s theoretical leadership, which was reflected in 
the first article of the Statutes, which stated that The aim of the League is the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie, the rule of the proletariat, the abolition of the old bourgeois society 
which rests on the antagonism of classes, and the foundation of a new society without 
classes and without private property’. "7 

The League at the same time also entrusted Marx and Engels with the final 
formulation of the programme, which was then adopted without criticism as The 
Communist Manifesto.''® Printed at the expense (of some £5) and in the office of the 
CABV, the Manifesto represented for these German emigrants a marked move from their 
earlier forms of socialism towards a Marxian view. Engels was the first to praise this 
uniting of the ‘pure workers’ movement’ with the ‘theoretical movement originating in 
the disintegration of Hegelian philosophy [and] dominated by the name of Marx’, 
describing it as ‘the fusion of these two currents, a fusion finalised and sealed in the blaze 
of the revolution’.''? This was indeed a major stage in the formation of communist theory 
and political workers’ organisation, a point at which the London League (and with it the 
CABV and the Fraternal Democrats) were as unified and strong as never before. How 
much of the Manifesto was merely imposed on the League as a whole, or on the London 
workers in particular, remains a subject of debate. Undoubtedly, however, all the major 
points of the content had been agreed on at the second congress. The form, on the other 
hand, presented a departure from previous confessions of faith and was decided on by 
Marx and Engels alone, and had not been expected by the Londoners.'”’ As the Manifesto 
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appeared in February 1848, just prior to the outbreak of the continental revolutions, any 
criticism of it must have seemed irrelevant under such pressing circumstances. (And 
indeed, for agitation purposes, the much shorter Demands of the Communist Party in 
Germany was used.) Nonetheless, we will see that the subsequent development of the 
Communist League showed that the acceptance of Marx’s new approach by Schapper and 
his fellow-émigrés was certainly not ‘finalised’, but was at most tentative." 


The Londoners in the revolution of 1848-1849 


When the long-awaited news of the February revolution in Paris finally reached London, 
it threw the exile community into a paroxysm of enthusiasm and activity. Harney recalled 
that after ‘seeing the news placarded at Charing Cross, I ran like a lunatic and pulled the 
bell at Schapper’s like a bedlamite; at some corner, on my way, knocking over an old 
woman’s apple basket (or it may have been oranges!) I going too quickly to hear her 
gentle cursing’.'”” The London Central Authority of the Communist League was 
immediately transferred to Brussels and then to Paris to be closer to the front line, and 
most of the politically active refugees hurried to the Continent. The CABV sent Bauer, 
while the Fraternal Democrats delegated Schapper and Moll, together with Harney, Jones 
and M’Grath, to the new republican government in Paris, whom they presented with an 
address ‘to the proletarians of France’.'”” Schapper, Bauer and Moll stayed in Paris, 
‘labouring day and night to organise their countrymen for the regeneration of Germany’ 
(as Harney eulogised their activities in England),'”* and were joined by Marx, Engels and 
Wilhelm Wolff. There—completely ignoring the League circles which had so far existed 
in Paris—they reconstituted the Central Authority, readmitted the expelled Weitlingians 
in the interest of united action during the revolution, and issued 17 Demands of the 
Communist Party in Germany. These demands combined democratic republican and anti- 
feudal principles, calling above all for ‘a united, indivisible republic’ under the 
assumption that the German revolution would create a democratic republic from which— 
later—a proletarian revolution would emerge, but omitting the far more outspoken 
proletarian revolutionary aims of the Manifesto.” In Paris Marx, endowed with ‘full 
discretionary power for the temporary central direction of all League affairs with 
responsibility to the Central Authority to be newly constituted and to the next 
Congress’, clearly dominated within the Central Authority. The former 
apprehensiveness of Schapper and his friends was drowned in the general enthusiasm 
over unfolding events. 

The activities and the role of the Communist League in Germany during 1848-1849 
have been the subject of much controversy. League members dispersed throughout 
Germany, joined the many emerging democratic and workers’ societies and maintained 
only personal contacts among themselves. While as an organisation the League did not 
appear publicly, its members remained by no means passive.'”’ The influence of the 
Communist League was strongest in the Rhineland and Cologne. Rhenish Prussia was not 
only a centre of the broader democratic movement; many of the more articulate and 
energetic League members came to work there. In Cologne League members including 
August Willich in the democratic workers’ movement demanded ‘protection of labour 
and guarantee of basic human needs for all’.'*® Here, Marx founded the Neue Rheinische 
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Zeitung in June 1848, which attracted numerous collaborators and became the 
mouthpiece of the League—so much so that Marx’s supporters were later often referred 
to as ‘the party of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Its programme, ‘a united indivisible 
democratic German republic and war against Russia’, appealed to radicals and democrats 
beyond the smaller circle of the League, and ensured the wide reputation of the daily 
even beyond Germany. The Northern Star wished it well, and Harney wrote for it on the 
history of Chartism.'”” Much of the appeal of the paper, which had to close down after 
the victory of the Prussian troops in May 1849, also derived from the poems contributed 
by the popular Ferdinand Freiligrath, who at that time belonged to the ‘party’. 

Contact with London continued throughout the revolution. The CABV member 
Johannes Blum (a shoemaker originally from Russia prominent in the Fraternal 
Democrats and later in Willich-Schapper’s League) conveyed ‘brotherly greetings from 
the German workers in London’ to the Cologne workers’ society. The CABV urged them 
to remember the proletariat’s aim to ‘become independent and organise our own affairs’, 
which meant that ‘the interest of the working classes must be elevated to the interest of 
the state, and the proletariat must become the ruling party in the state and overthrow the 
old social order’.'°° Schapper and Moll led discussions in the Cologne workers’ society 
very much according to the pattern of the CABV, going through lists of questions 
concerning, for example, the advantages of machinery, or the merits of a centralised 
versus a federal republic." The Cologne society responded enthusiastically that while 
many workers’ clubs had written from all over Germany, ‘no news has delighted us as 
much as that from our German brothers in London’.!** 

Marx’s Neue Rheinische Zeitung was thus not the only centre of the Communist 
League in the Rhineland. Of the other former London emigrants, Schapper presided over 
the Workers’ Association of Cologne workers’ society (later over the Wiesbaden one), 
where he soon disagreed with Marx’s attitude to the League, urging that it should be 
reanimated, at any rate after freedom of speech and association had been curtailed in late 
1848." In a mass assembly near Cologne Schapper also led the first calls for the ‘red 
republic’, the social democratic republic, in September 1848.'** In May 1849, he presided 
over the congress of 21 workers’ societies and those ‘decidedly supporting the principles 
of social democracy’ of the Rhineland and Westphalia.'” 

Moll agitated in workers’ organisations in the Rhineland, and in Cologne, his home- 
town, was elected president of the workers’ society as one of its ‘most popular leaders’ 
(in Marx’s words), editing its Zeitung des Arbeiter-Vereines zu Köln from September.'”° 
Forced to flee Cologne, he returned to London on a brief visit in October 1848, where he 
noted police plots against Chartists, and warned his Cologne friends that ‘this is what we 
can expect from a constitutional monarchy governed by an infamous bourgeoisie’. Moll 
also solicited help from the Fraternal Democrats for the destitute family of Schapper, at 
the time imprisoned in Cologne.” After a tour of agitation through Germany as an 
emissary of the Central Authority (which was by then back in London), he joined a 
fighting unit, and fell, only 35 years old, in the battle on the Murg in the Baden-Palatinate 
uprising on 29 June 1849.'”® To honour his memory the CABV commissioned Karl 
Pfänder to paint Moll’s portrait, which thereafter adorned the society’s premises on 
special occasions, placed next to that of Robert Blum, the member of the Frankfurt 
parliament summarily executed in 1848 who was quickly becoming the symbolic martyr 
of the entire revolution.” 
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Besides Schapper and Moll, many other former Londoners rallied to the cause. 
Lessner faithfully propagated Marx’s line in Cologne, Mainz and Nuremberg, while the 
CABV’s Rosenthal, a lithographer, was a ‘guest’ representing the society at the first 
congress of workers’ societies in Berlin in June 1848.'“° The tailor Fr. W.Kollbeck, 
another member of both the CABV and the Communist League, moved to Dresden to 
work for the League, as did the tailor Georg Heinrich Martius in Leipzig, who also fought 
on the barricades in Dresden in May 1849.'*' Most importantly, League members joined 
Stephan Born’s Arbeiterverbriiderung (or Workers’ Brotherhood), with up to 18,000 
members the largest organisation of local workers’ societies.“ Louis Heilberg, for 
example, returned to journalistic work in Berlin and Breslau, serving as secretary to the 
Arbeiterverbriiderung in Silesia.'“? The Communist League’s influence on the 
Brotherhood has been the subject of some controversy, following the League’s own post- 
revolutionary claim that ‘the most influential members’ of the Brotherhood also belonged 
to the League.'* There was considerable friction even within the League when some 
members called for a congress to be convened in Berlin in late 1848 to elect a new 
Central Authority. There were also serious differences within the Cologne group.'* 
Even less homogeneity and more disagreements with Marx can be found in the League’s 
remnants in London. 

The London Society faced a crisis when its most active members left to join the 
revolution in Germany after March 1848. Events on the Continent initially had an 
exhilarating effect on the workers in the CABV, as the tailor Friedrich Lessner later said, 
and 


the discussion evenings in the Workers’ Educational Society became more 
and more lively and fiery. We all prepared to rush to the battlefield in 
Germany. But most of us did not have the means to carry out this 
intention at once. It was not until July 1848 that I had saved enough 
money to start the journey to Germany." 


A Prussian agent reported that the CABV was beginning to extend its influence to 
Germany and that ‘out of the large number of its members it is sending the keenest and 
ablest advocates of its principles to Germany in order to introduce them there. These 
emissaries mostly travel alone so as not to attract the attention of the authorities on their 
arrival.’!*® Of the 700 people who were CABV members just before the revolution, only 
179 remained in London (84 being also League members). They felt sadly ‘cut off from 
the centre of the movement’, lamenting to the workers’ society in Cologne: ‘We envy 
you for being able to enjoy the full intensity of political life.’'“? One new arrival, looking 
for ‘the communist clubs’, could not even find them and was told that all their members 
had journeyed to Germany.'” While this was somewhat exaggerated, it nonetheless 
indicates the low visibility of the clubs’ remnants. J.G.Eccarius, a tailor from Thüringen, 
now became the League’s spokesman in London, later assisted by Carl Pfander, a painter, 
and Bauer, who returned from Paris to London in March 1848. They tried to overcome 
the difficulties of suddenly finding themselves only at the fringe of a movement, and 
induced the society to collect money in order to send League members to Germany. 

For those unable to return to Germany, the Chartists in early 1848 raised hopes of a 
British revolution too. Foreigners were early on implicated in these prospects. The CABV 
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suspected that the British police feared their involvement in seditious activities through 
the Fraternal Democrats. In early March the police magistrate withdrew the licence from 
the public house at 42 Drury Lane where the CABV met, which interrupted the meetings 
of the West End branch for a few weeks. The CABV did not believe the official 
explanation, ‘that the foreigners make a dreadful noise’, but suspected political 
repression.'°' Nonetheless, members of the German Society did accompany the great 
demonstration of 10 April to Kennington Common, where the London circle of the 
League ‘was assembled in order to support the Chartists in case’.'”” Lessner later 
remembered his colleague Eccarius showing him ‘his sharpened, shining big pair of 
tailor’s scissors, with which he intended to defend himself against the attacks of the 
constables’. But while some more moderate Chartists did not like ‘the tone of the 
foreigners’, Moll defended a violent insurrection ‘and said: “Vot you mean? If you 
Chartists had bought arms instead of talking so mush you vould have been something like 
democrats”. The foreigners, however, overestimated both Britain’s likelihood of 
spawning a revolution and their own probable role therein. The demonstration failed to 
provoke a revolutionary outbreak, and the police had been prepared to look out for 
foreign agitators; allegedly some men had even shaved their moustaches off for fear of 
being taken for foreign revolutionaries, since the special constables ‘had sworn to make 
an example of any whiskered or bearded rioters’ by having them ‘mashed...to jelly’. (The 
police actually saw few foreigners, none apparently inciting rebellion.'”°) Thereafter 
Chartism went into steep decline, and this instigated the Fraternal Democrats’ collapse as 
well, the return home of most of the politically active foreigners helping to cripple the 
association. Chartism, as the largest working-class political movement in Europe and in 
particular with its experiences with the liberal anti-Corn-Law and Free Trade movements, 
remained, however, a prominent model. The former exiles now in Germany emphasised 
the importance of Chartism and of internationalism in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung and in 
the Cologne workers’ society around Schapper.'” In London itself, however, the British 
government (through gagging legislation and the Aliens Act) suppressed the activities of 
Chartists and foreigners alike. Harney reorganised the Fraternal Democrats, and they 
lingered on until 1853, but as an almost exclusively English group lacking its former 
significance. 

Even without the police, the foreigners had problems. For with the outbreak of 
revolution in Germany, differences among London Germans erupted as well. The CABV, 
now for the first time described publicly as the ‘communist’ educational society, sharply 
attacked the patriotic German liberals in London, who had kept their own club for some 
years. About 1,000 Germans in London petitioned the new parliament in Frankfurt for 
reforms, but shied away from republicanism, which the minority, mostly the workers in 
the CABV, declared as their aim. Moreover, Ferdinand Freiligrath, whose ardent poetic 
calls for revolution were extremely popular throughout the entire opposition movement, 
became an object of tumultuous contention between the liberals associated in a German 
‘Reading Society’ and the communists who claimed him as ‘a man of the people’ and the 
poet not merely of the republic but also of the proletariat. 7 

The CABV also faced internal difficulties. Eccarius had problems keeping in check 
those members who did not also belong to the Communist League, and six members were 
also expelled from the League. The journalist Louis Heilberg, for example, supported a 
plan by some German revolutionaries in Paris around the poet Herwegh to organise a 
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‘German Legion’ to lead an armed campaign from Paris to revolutionise Germany, a 
scheme opposed by the League.'” In early March, Schapper too was still in sympathy 
with this urge ‘to march into the fatherland, arms in hand, to battle for its freedom’.'” 
But he soon acceded to the majority of the League and on a brief trip back to London 
helped dissuade Karl Moll and others in the CABV who ‘had decided unanimously to dig 
up money through subscription and move to Paris with armes et bagages and from there 
with us to Germany’. Under his influence, the London League established a ‘permanent 
committee’ and persuaded the CABV to favour the individual return of each member to 
his home-town. Schapper found that ‘the people cannot be kept here any longer—hence I 
have agreed that subscription lists are taken around, but only among Germans, so as to 
enable those Germans without work and without means to return to their home-towns’. 
Having just come back from revolutionary Paris, he himself shared their feelings and 
longed to return, insisting that ‘How I will get away—so far only the devil knows—but 
go I will in any case, and even if I have to sell my bed’.!® 

But the London group achieved a few successes as well. Through Schabelitz, a Swiss 
member of the CABV, they gained access to a paper he edited, the Deutsche Londoner 
Zeitung, which from March on printed extracts of the Communist Manifesto.'®' This new 
connection for a time promised even more, for the paper was owned by the former duke 
of Brunswick, nicknamed ‘the Diamond Duke’ because when overthrown in 1830 he had 
decamped with much of his treasury into English exile. Hoping to wreak revenge on his 
unhelpful fellow-princes, he had become a sponsor of republican causes, which seduced 
the London communists into attempting a peculiar arrangement with him. The ex-duke 
planned to equip an army to invade Germany, and the Communist League apparently 
suggested that they could organise this. The League clearly saw this as an opportunity for 
extracting funds from the rich aristocrat, who soon seems to have suspected their motives 
and stalled negotiations.'®” Having once helped Schapper with £50, moreover, he now 
rejected a second ‘infamous and ungrateful’ appeal by ‘the communist beggar’.'* 

Even without his money, Eccarius, Bauer and Pfänder managed to keep the workers’ 
educational society going despite police harassment and plummeting membership. They 
also tried to save the organisation of the Communist League, putting particular stress on 
party unity and the need ‘to follow the Central Authority in every regard’, and 
despatching emissaries to the Continent." The society from April 1848 onwards 
discussed the 17 Demands of the Communist Party in Germany, and also kept in touch 
with the Cologne Workers’ Society through Schapper.'°° 

In open defiance of the policy advocated for Germany by Marx, for a while the only 
member of the old Central Authority left in Cologne, however, Eccarius, Bauer and Moll 
formed a new Central Authority in London in late 1848. Marx still favoured public and 
legal activities, but the Londoners regarded the British government’s measures and 
German developments as so oppressive that further work could only be done by a secret 
organisation, and indeed had advocated secret propaganda for the 

Chartists since the failed ‘revolution’ on Kennington Common." Their new statutes 
were basically those of December 1847, but with one major change: the aim of the 
League was now defined as the ‘introduction of a united, indivisible social-democratic 
republic’, much toned down from their earlier proclaimed desire to ‘overthrow bourgeois 
society’ and introduce ‘the rule of the proletariat’ and a ‘society without classes and 


without private property’.'” Moll explained that they had deliberately ‘left the 
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communism out’ of the new statutes.’ Unfortunately there is nothing in the surviving 
documents to clarify the Londoners’ motives; we can only infer a greater reluctance to 
follow Marx’s political strategy and analysis of current politics than their earlier 
acceptance of the Manifesto might suggest. At any rate the renewed League and its new 
statutes were received with sympathy in some places, such as Stuttgart and Berlin, '® but 
were rejected in Cologne and the large centres of the Rhineland, where Marx’s friends 
prevailed over Schapper and Moll.'”” A proposal for a congress in Berlin to sort out the 
League’s differences came to nothing. 

Other members of the CABV, such as Harry Bauer, doubtless remained ‘Marxists’, 
although Bauer had joined the new Central Authority. In spring 1849, for example, Bauer 
warned German workers against ‘small associations’ like the producers’ and consumers’ 
associations sought in the Arbeiterverbriiderung, as diverting workers back towards the 
guild system and away from ‘the large movement’. This, he maintained, they had 
sufficiently experienced in England: 


We live here in the country in which the class differences have developed 
furthest, in which bourgeoisie and proletariat have been separated most 
strictly from one another. Here particularly the worker is shown daily that 
he is nothing but the slave of capital, that his labour only serves to 
increase the capital of the bourgeois, that he will have to remain a worker 
in eternity unless he attempts to throw off this yoke through union.” 


Despite these considerable efforts in London, however, the CABV had to abandon its 
branch in the East End, and only the mother club in Soho survived the revolution. But it 
was due to the energy of the London group that the League carried on throughout the 
revolution. In particular the efforts of Moll, who travelled extensively under the name of 
‘Taylor’ from November 1848 to spring 1849, touching Hamburg, Schwerin, Bielefeld, 
Cologne, Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, Ulm and Stuttgart, kept the League connected in 
Germany. But these remnants of an organisation would soon be revived, as we will now 
see, when the defeated revolutionaries returned to exile. 


3 
Between democrats and Blanquists 


The Communist League, 1849-1850 


After the defeat of revolution on the Continent, London became once again the chief 
centre of exile politics. The refugees now were a more heterogenous crowd than during 
the early 1840s. They included military leaders of the Baden-Palatinate uprising, such as 
Willich and Struve, governesses such as Malwida von Meysenbug, members of the 
Frankfurt parliament such as Arnold Ruge, poets such as Freiligrath, doctors such as 
Tausenau, aristocrats like the Baroness von Bruiningk and the Count von Reichenbach, 
and tailors such as Eccarius. Their political views, similarly, comprised all shades and 
parties involved in the revolution, ranging from communists organised in the CABV and 
the Communist League around Marx and Engels to socialists of various types, radical 
republicans such as Karl Heinzen, and advocates of a liberal constitution, such as Lothar 
Bucher. Many more, no doubt, had vague and fluctuating opinions, or had become 
involved in events without being primarily politically motivated, such as the religious 
reformer Johannes Ronge and his wife Bertha, whose chief concerns were women’s 
education and infant training. What united them all during their first years of exile was 
their reluctance to accept defeat and their common suffering from the privations of exile. 
Still hoping that further revolutions would bring them home, most refugees initially 
neglected to prepare for a long-term stay in England, bothering neither to find 
employment nor to learn the language of a country they saw as only a temporary post in 
the storm. Gottfried Kinkel, for instance, on being advised to study English, exclaimed: 
‘Learn English! What do you think? I am only a bird of passage here; the field of my 
activity is in Germany; in three years at the most I shall be back there—at the head of the 
movement!’! 

On the whole, the material and psychological situation of most refugees was stifling, 
and was not conducive to much intellectual creativity. But preoccupation with the recent 
revolution did induce much political discussion which was by no means merely circular 
and barren. Debates about the mistakes of the revolution, the means of agitation and 
future aims led to divisions among the exiles which markedly anticipated future party 
divisions. This process of separation was gradual and not always recognised. But the 
crucial rift between democratic republicans and socialists came about fairly soon, and 
deepened until the foundation of the Social Democrats and of the national and liberal 
parties added an organisational dimension to it. This chapter outlines the early stages of 
this rift, focusing in particular on the socialists’ reaction to the growing division. (Chapter 
4 then traces this discussion among the non-socialist refugees.) In establishing their 
differences with the democrats, however, the socialists concentrated not only on 
reorganising the Communist League but also on seeking new allies. These they found in 
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particular among the French Blanquists in London, whose ideas the Communist League 
took up in its struggle against the attraction of the democrats, and the ensuing split. 


The first year after the defeat: support and separation 


Soon after the revolution ended a major rift began to separate the German refugees in 
London, resulting in the evolution of two distinct groups. To one commentator this 
division was between the ‘great men of exile’ prominent as journalists or as military or 
political leaders during 1848-1849, and the ‘lower refugees’, mainly artisans who 
allegedly only longed to return home.” This perspective, however, confuses matters. 
Rather, the division which solidified from late 1849 onwards was not primarily a question 
of émigré hierarchy, but of differing political outlooks. The key issues were whether the 
next revolution should concentrate upon political aims such as establishing institutions in 
a new, united Germany freed from aristocratic oppression, and whether and when it 
should include social and economic changes, and what these should be. Thus the division 
was primarily between communists and social democrats on the one hand, and republican 
democrats on the other. These differences had been virtually absent in exile politics 
before 1848. Where they had existed throughout 1848-1849, they had largely been 
obscured by a common platform of revolutionary demands, whereby the communists 
could work within the broader democratic movement. In exile the split soon became very 
apparent, since what had been immediate goals had been pushed out of reach and there 
was now plenty of time to re-examine past and future proceedings, tactics and 
fundamental aims. Although often expressed in terms of ‘personalities’, this rupture 
among the Forty-eighters was founded in fundamental differences of opinion on both the 
strategy and aims of the next revolution. As one commentator put it, ‘the history of the 
emigration is for a considerable part the history of the breach between bourgeois- 
republican Democracy and revolutionary Socialism’.” This neatly encapsulates the 
eventual outcome of a decade of émigré discussions and fights. But the old revolutionary 
democracy of 1848 in fact died a long and agonising death, and the process by which two 
opposing political camps emerged from the old type of democracy was protracted and by 
no means straightforward. Instead there was a broad middle ground, much shifting 
backwards and forwards on both sides; and considerable indecision all round. 

However, many of the immediate squabbles concerned money, the foremost need of 
all refugees. There were of course a few exceptions; Arnold Ruge could rely on some 
income from his German assets, and Lothar Bucher found a relatively well-paid job as a 
correspondent for the Berlin National-Zeitung. But most refugees reached London 
penniless, without knowing the language or how to find work. Many artisans went 
without food for days and slept in the parks. Even where the situation was not quite as 
desperate, the depressing psychological effects of loss of income and status were felt by 
all. Britain offered asylum, but not the means of giving the refugees their daily bread.* 

Thus the most immediate task of every refugee organisation was to collect money, 
drum up support in Germany, England and America, and help the newcomers find 
lodgings, employment and income. The first Committee of Support for German Political 
Refugees was set up in September 1849 by the CABV in Great Windmill Street and 
consisted of Marx, Karl Blind (a former envoy in Paris of the Baden-Palatinate 
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government and also a member of the Communist League), Anton Fiister (formerly a 
member of the Viennese Imperial Diet), and the veteran Londoners Heinrich Bauer and 
Karl Pfander. They published an emotional appeal for support for all the fugitives, 
‘whether liberal, democrat, republican, or socialist’, which appeared in several German 
papers.’ But it was initially unsuccessful: after one month they were in possession of the 
paltry sum of £7.° 

More trouble faced the refugee committee when a new wave of democratic refugees 
arrived in London, including Gustav Struve, Karl Heinzen and August Willich. Wilhelm 
Backhaus, a private scholar branded as ‘Bunsen’s agent’, ‘incited’ some CABV members 
‘to speak up against the club’s principles in order to break up the society’, but his attempt 
was thwarted and ended with 17 workers being expelled ‘for conspiring against the 
society’. Shortly after this ‘purge’, which took place in mid-November 1849, Louis 
Bauer, a physician from Stolpe and a former representative of the left in the Berlin 
National Assembly, was also expelled for unspecified ‘reactionary intrigues’.’ All these 
former members established a Democratic Society at Hillmann’s in 22 Greek Street, 
Soho, which was soon dominated by Heinzen and Struve. This society also attracted a 
number of workers from the CABV, including former Communist League members such 
as Friedrich Bobzin, Johann Dohl and Johann Gobel, and set up a separate refugee 
committee under Bauer, Struve and Rudolf Schramm.® Consequently the CABV’s 
refugee committee excluded democratic emigrants and co-opted Engels and Willich 
instead. It began to call itself ‘social democratic’ and was run exclusively by Communist 
League members from December 1849 on, and mainly assisted ‘members of the social 
democratic party’.” The Democrats in turn hoped to set up a common aid committee, 
inviting Marx, Engels, Willich, Struve, Heinzen and others to join it. Marx and Engels 
refused, suspecting that their main concern was anti-communist propaganda and intrigues 
against the CABV.’° Willich on arriving joined the CABV and Marx, while his formerly 
(and subsequently) close friend Struve objected to the CABV’s communism and sided 
with Heinzen instead." Thus, less than three months after most of them had arrived in 
exile, the émigrés’ support organisations were split along party lines. 

Heinzen and Struve had been well established as radical writers before the revolution, 
and now began contributing to the Deutsche Londoner Zeitung, the sole German- 
language paper in London and also favourable towards the revolution. Naturally this was 
the paper in which the exiles could air their hopes and regrets, and the republican, atheist 
and feminist Heinzen commenced a series of public disputes among the German 
community with an article on the ‘Lessons of the Revolution’. His call for ‘a few million’ 
heads of reactionaries even reached The Times, where one scandalised reader demanded 
such ‘Social Democrats’ be expelled from Great Britain. The scandal cost the refugees 
much sympathy; Heinzen’s wife even lost needlework pupils. The social democrats, 
willing neither to subscribe to Heinzen’s bloodthirsty demands nor to have their refuge 
endangered, immediately distanced themselves." Heinzen found an uneasy ally, 
however, in Struve, a republican lawyer and leader in the Baden uprising.'* In exile, 
Struve now sought greater influence on both the Deutsche Londoner Zeitung and the 
refugee committee, in the process rising to prominence in the Democratic Society. 

But Heinzen and Struve soon fell out with one another. For internal discussion only, 
Heinzen had drawn up a programme for uniting the German democrats.'” It demanded a 
centralised German republic with a single-chamber parliament chosen by direct general 
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election, and called for basic democratic rights, such as a free press, trial by jury, a militia 
to replace standing armies, the accountability of civil servants, and a foreign policy 
guided by republicanism and the self-determination of peoples. While these points were 
acceptable to most democratic exiles, the programme’s economic and social section 
raised problems. This proposed a progressive income tax, provisions for supporting the 
unemployed, state support for ‘workers’ associations’, and money taken from ‘the 
reactionary party’. Other private property, however, as the product of individual labour, 
was to be protected by the state, which would also ensure that ‘no one can unlawfully 
exploit the destitution of others for his private gain’. The state was to provide 
opportunities for employment, state loans for workers’ associations and equal education 
for all. But Heinzen insisted that some form of wage system was needed, provided the 
wage was adequate and did not enslave its recipient. Optimistically he added that such 
regulations might lead capitalists to hand their firms over to the state or make their 
workers associate owners. 

Before a constitutional assembly was to create the republic, Heinzen thought that a 
transitional period required a revolutionary dictatorship—his fellow-exiles suspected that 
Heinzen had himself in mind for the post of dictator. Nor, if he intended to provide a 
common ground for most republicans, were his feminist demands very prudent. Free 
schooling and vocational training for both boys and girls were uncontroversial. Much less 
so was his call for women to be given the ‘furthest possible independence in economic 
respects and thus be freed from the state of slavery and prostitution’, as well as the means 
‘to enable them to defend their rights and interests also in political respects, such as a 
special representation or commission’.'® 

Struve announced this programme publicly at a meeting of the Democratic Society. 
Heinzen regarded this act as treachery, having intended the programme for internal 
discussion among a few selected refugees only. A permanent rift with Struve, his close 
ally during the revolution, ensued.” Heinzen was also disappointed that the Democratic 
Society took little interest in his proposals. This episode, together with his ‘Lessons of the 
Revolution’, virtually eliminated any chance of his gaining influence and a living in 
London, and he soon afterwards decided to emigrate to the United States.'® With some 
other democratic refugees Struve withdrew to experiment with a communitarian farm in 
Yorkshire, but remained involved on and off in London exile politics before himself 
emigrating in April 1851.” 

In our present context the split between Heinzen and Struve is less important than the 
fact that they had initiated the first major rift between the exiled socialists and democrats. 
Early tension in the refugee committee was accompanied by much mudslinging, 
including accusations of cronyism and embezzlement.” Struve and his friends claimed 
that the Great Windmill Street committee ‘did not ask “Are you a democratic refugee?” 
and “Are you hungry?” but: “Are you a communist?”—Whoever did not profess to 
follow their flag, was curtly rejected.’”' As a result, some radical businessmen in Stettin 
refused to support fugitives if the funds were to be channelled through the CABV. By 
contrast, Struve’s Democratic Society did not demand a confession of faith from its 
members but only asked them to prove their status as refugees. Some regarded even this 
as counterproductive: 
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Both clubs have the disadvantage that while they don’t formally demand 
special services and homage from the person supported, in practice they 
solicit devotion such as participation at meetings, living together with a 
mass of helpless comrades, more or less subordination to the views and 
plans of their leaders.” 


The social democratic refugee committee, which had alone supported the destitute 
Germans in London before the Democratic Club’s committee was launched in April 
1850, however, continued to carry the bulk of the burden, in total helping about 500 
refugees with a contribution of some £400.” 

To provide shelter and reduce expenses, the Democratic Club’s committee opened a 
so-called ‘barracks’ at a house in Southwark near Waterloo Bridge, where 18 of the 
poorest refugees could live communally and about 40 could be fed.” Associated with it 
was an attempt at a brush-and broom-manufacturing co-operative initially financed by the 
CABV.” Even August Willich, having failed to make a living as a language teacher, 
went to this ‘barracks’, whose semi-military lifestyle suited him and whose inmates were 
his strongest supporters among the refugees. 

Repeated attempts were made from both inside Germany as well as by ‘unaligned’ 
refugees to reunify the émigré groups. Even members of the Communist League wrote in 
favour of a reconciliation, reminding their London comrades that ‘the revolution is the 
main thing...one should drop the question of principles; we all have just but one common 
enemy etc’.”® Such hopes for a ‘united front’ of all revolutionaries against reaction in 
Germany, however, were shattered by the uncompromising attitude of Marx and his 
closest followers. On his arrival in London in August 1849, Marx had intended to 
reorganise the Communist League and to launch a new paper. Such activity did not 
exclude co-operation with other refugee groups on issues of practical help for the 
fugitives, but a break was inevitable as soon as programmatic statements and party 
political debates were introduced into the support organisation. Marx rejected all 
proposals for rapprochement, and rigorously insisted on clear allegiances, even in his 
private life, as early as November 1849, when he broke all social ties with his physician, 
Dr Bauer, who was a member of the Democratic Society in Greek Street.” Not 
surprisingly, he was rapidly gaining a reputation for being obstructive and arrogant. 

But if Marx sought no collaboration beyond immediately necessary help, some of his 
allies followed a less exclusive strategy, if not always successfully. Eduard von Müller- 
Tellering’s attempt to remain on friendly terms with both Heinzen and Marx, for 
example, had particularly nasty consequences. The former Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
correspondent had on arriving in London joined Marx’s group, but argued for a union of 
all the emigrants. Trying to curry favour all round, Müller-Tellering proposed to help the 
former Hungarian revolutionary general Klapka against Heinzen, offered Heinzen 
material against Marx, and meanwhile told Marx that Klapka was a ‘traitor’. An 
insignificant incident—Engels failed to provide him with tickets for a ball at the 
CABV—drove Müller-Tellering to fall out with the socialists. The CABV insisted on 
trying Müller-Tellering in a ‘court of honour’ and then expelling him from its ranks. 
Insults escalated, and eventually Miiller-Tellering produced a brochure against Marx’s 
dictatorship which gained the dubious distinction of being the first anti-Semitic attack on 
Marx. 
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By the beginning of 1850 the dividing line was thus drawn between the democratic 
and socialist exiles. Each group had its own club, committee of assistance, and for a time 
its own newspaper, rallying around either the Deutsche Londoner Zeitung or Marx’s 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung—politisch-ökonomische Revue. Despite the disagreements and 
strife soon to break out within each camp, it was henceforth understood that the major 
dividing line was between socialist and non-socialist ‘Forty-eighters’. To outsiders, their 
shared circumstances in London repeatedly suggested the possibility of unification, 
especially since neither the English nor the continental public bothered greatly to 
differentiate between the refugees, who—if mentioned at all—were generally lumped 
together.” But to their participants, for whom exile magnified every disagreement, the 
debates dividing the camps demonstrated grave differences. The history of each group 
can thus only be understood with reference to the other, since many of their arguments 
were directed against one another. 

Most German refugees belonged to the democratic camp. It was from here that the 
main attempts at reconciliation originated, partly because the democrats thought 
ideological differences respecting the future organisation of society were secondary to the 
overriding goal of instigating a revolution, and partly because competing factions among 
the democrats repeatedly attempted to woo socialists for their own ends. But the smaller 
socialist camp was also far from uninterested in the activities and proclamations of the 
other side. Repeatedly groups within the CABV or the Communist League attempted 
talks or common forms of organisation with the more radical democrats, especially those 
interested in social reforms. Even the isolated ‘Marx group’ scrutinised the activities of 
Ruge and Kinkel with the greatest interest, and became involved in various intrigues 
themselves. Moreover, there was always a large ‘middle ground’ of refugees who either 
from indifference or ignorance of the debates wavered between the two groups, and who 
were the focus of proselytising efforts from both.” Hence any account which fails to 
acknowledge this interaction cannot interpret accurately either the content or the intensity 
of the debates in exile. 


The development of the Communist League: the circulars of March 
and June 1850 


When the first socialist exiles arrived in London in the summer of 1849, they were 
pleased to find the German Workers’ Educational Association still in existence. Although 
its membership and activities had decreased considerably during the revolution and its 
East End branch had closed down, the club, and with it the London section of the 
Communist League, had been kept alive by the efforts of Heinrich Bauer, Karl Pfander, 
Johann Georg Eccarius, and a few other dedicated workers. By the beginning of 
September 1849, the club could report a revival.*' It soon even surpassed its former 
strength and grew to three sections, with the main branch in the West End still at the 
same address, 20 Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, where a police spy saw about 180 
members in May 1850, and two further sections, meeting in the City at 55 Dorset Street, 
Salisbury Square, and in Whitechapel at 52 Leman Street.** Wilhelm Liebknecht, then a 
young student newly arrived in London who had just met Marx at the CABV’s summer 
picnic, later described the premises of the club with its main room full of old 
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acquaintances, and a private parlour with its ‘massive mahogany table, the shining 
pewter-pots, the foaming stout, the prospect of a genuine English beefsteak with 
accessories, the long clay pipes inviting to a smoke—it was really comfortable’.”° 

But if the CABV remained a cosy place where the German exiles could meet friends 
and eat, drink and be merry, its political function was now somewhat different. By 
comparison with the statutes of 1845, the club had lost its explicitly international 
character. The new statutes of 1851 were no longer printed in four languages, and the 
clause that members could come from all nations had been dropped. However, this may 
have been chiefly a precaution against the threats of the Aliens Act, which at the same 
time forced the Fraternal Democrats to reorganise themselves into a purely English 
organisation. Certainly there is no indication that relations with Chartists or French exiles 
in any way had soured. Moreover, the Club had radicalised its political position. While it 
dropped the stated aim of seeking to support its members in sickness or distress, it now 
sought not just the ‘instruction of its members in the arts and sciences’, but more 
specifically their ‘social, political and scientific instruction’. Membership was solicited 
no longer from ‘every man against whose moral conduct there are no objections, to 
whatever creed, country, or station of life he may belong’, but instead from ‘every citizen 
who belongs to the party of the proletariat and against whose conduct there are no 
objections’. Monthly general assemblies of all sections were introduced to debate 
questions ‘of importance for the proletarian party’. Similarly, the 1847 motto, 
‘Proletarians of all countries, unite!’, was retained after the revolution. A spy was 
horrified to learn that prospective members had to declare themselves ‘genuine 
communists’ before being admitted to Great Windmill Street.” 

For Marx, the Workers’ Club provided welcome ‘headquarters’ for reorganising the 
Communist League and the refugee support committee. He joined the CABV in early 
September 1849 soon after arriving in London, and lectured to its members in the 
following winter, talking on the Communist Manifesto, on ‘What is Bourgeois Property?’, 
and on political economy and the principles of communism.” This accorded well with 
the great emphasis placed on workers’ education by CABV since its foundation, and on 
lectures on socialism as well as other fields of knowledge, such as geography, the 
sciences, history, philosophy and political economy. Thus to outside observers this 
increasing emphasis seemed to confirm that the Club was dominated by the Communist 
League and by Marx personally. 

Yet the relationship between Marx and the German workers was neither easy nor 
straightforward. Now exiled in London himself, Marx was happy to make use of the 
remnants of the League’s organisation which the Londoners, against his wishes, had 
preserved over the previous year, and he was elected, or more probably co-opted, onto its 
Central Authority. Sharing the other emigrants’ illusions about a speedy revolution on the 
Continent, he now regarded the immediate reorganisation of the League as vital.” For the 
time being, open propaganda in Germany was out of the question, and hence working 
within a broader alliance of revolutionaries no longer seemed necessary or desirable. The 
question of reorganising the League itself was closely related to the communists’ position 
vis-a-vis other émigré groups. In the following months, the League twice stated its policy 
in this regard, in ‘circulars’ issued in March and June 1850. These clearly reveal the more 
important points of friction between Marx and various CABV members, among which 
alliance strategies were particularly prominent. 
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Expecting the coming revolution to be led by bourgeois or petty bourgeois democrats, 
Marx thought that the workers and communists should have a clearly defined position 
towards them, which would of course also affect their day-to-day dealings with the 
democratic organisations in London. He formulated the League’s position towards ‘petty 
bourgeois democrats’ in the Circular of the Central Authority to the League in March 
1850.” Here the main conclusion to be drawn from the revolution concerned the need for 
a separate workers’ party organised independently of democrats. Hence the whole text 
focused chiefly on establishing strategies and tactics for independent workers’ 
organisations, on limiting the extent of possible co-operation, and on devising plans to 
push the democrats as far as possible. It clearly stated that 


The relation of the revolutionary workers’ party to the petty bourgeois 
democrats is this: it marches together with them against the faction which 
it aims at overthrowing, it opposes them in everything by which they seek 
to consolidate their position in their own interests. 


Workers and the petty bourgeoisie were to part ways immediately after the initial victory: 


While the democratic petty bourgeois wish to bring the revolution to a 
conclusion as quickly as possible...it is our interest and our task to make 
the revolution permanent, until all the more or less possessing classes 
have been forced out of their position of dominance, the proletariat has 
conquered state power, and the association of proletarians, not only in one 
country but in all the dominant countries of the world, has advanced so far 
that at least the decisive productive forces are concentrated in the hands of 
the proletarians.*® 


Hence it would be harmful to join any union suggested by bourgeois democrats. 
Necessary alliances against a common enemy would emerge spontaneously when 
required and need not be prepared in advance.” 

The position taken in the March Circular has been much debated. Obviously some sort 
of self-criticism by Marx was implicit here, since he had essentially postponed an 
independent proletarian organisation when he had put the League on ice in Cologne. The 
March Circular proposed independent workers’ candidates at all elections, even when 
they had no chance of winning, which reversed the stance taken by Marx during the 
revolution. However, this does not necessarily mean that Marx was merely compromising 
with the views of the more extreme faction inside the League, as Schraepler argues, or 
that he had been forced to placate the artisan faction of the League in return for being 
accepted in it once again, which is Hunt’s view.” There was a significant artisans’ 
faction within the League which had insisted during the revolution on a separate workers’ 
organisation. But it was not necessarily unwilling to join forces with other social 
reformers and democratic and republican revolutionaries, provided that separate 
organisations were retained, and was in fact quite prepared to collaborate on a much 
broader platform and to experiment with any strategy which could aid a revolution, 
including a union with ‘bourgeois’ democrats or even insurrection. What later split the 
League was not the artisans’ desire for a purely proletarian organisation (nor, for that 
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matter, Marx’s insistence on the same), but their wish to wage revolution immediately 
and by all means available, and their refusal to accept Marx’s economic determinism. In 
March 1850, when he wrote the Circular, Marx too continued to expect that a revolution 
would soon break out on the Continent. But since he was sure that this revolution would 
first bring democrats into power, he thought it necessary to sharpen the workers’ 
awareness of their own class interests, to arouse their suspicions regarding the democrats’ 
social and political intentions, and to prepare them for a struggle with the new democratic 
state. Hence there were repeated and emphatic warnings against the democrats as ‘the 
party that wishes to exploit the common victory for itself alone’, detailed suggestions on 
compelling the democrats to carry out more socialist measures, both in quantity and 
content, than they intended, and the frequent call for ‘the Revolution in Permanence’. 

Besides the lesson about the treason of the German democratic bourgeoisie in 1848- 
1849, there were related but more immediate reasons for the Circular’s advice in March 
1850 and the Central Authority’s attack on the democrats’ policy of one united 
opposition party. Those democrats who now generally preached ‘unity and reconciliation 
with the proletariat’ were mainly the leading figures of the exile organisations in London, 
specifically Heinzen, Struve and Arnold Ruge, together with other prominent members of 
the Democratic Society in Greek Street, just around the comer from Marx’s 
‘headquarters’. This party was pronounced ‘far more dangerous to the workers than the 
previous liberal party’, and its different factions were criticised one by one. Most of the 
exiled democrats concurred in a united front strategy, and since after 1849 London was 
the centre of their political activities, it was from here that their appeals were first 
launched. In late December 1849, Louis Bamberger and others had proposed—in vain— 
making common cause with the group around Marx.“ Heinzen’s programme, dated just a 
month before the March Circular, had also aimed at ‘a unification...on a basis of 
principles’, and at creating ‘a recognised revolutionary authority’.“* In addition, letters 
from the Continent urged the refugees to unite. 

Thus from the socialists’ perspective it was indeed particularly necessary in London to 
point out the differences in strategy and final aims which separated democrats from 
socialists. Here there were special dangers in the fact that the refugees’ common plight 
and their own wish for a speedy return to Germany might, and did, tempt socialists to 
ignore more fundamental differences of principle. Hence it is precisely the context of 
émigré politics that explains the urgency with which Marx opposed most attempts at 
alliances, as it was here that unification seemed most likely to occur. Thus the March 
Circular was less a concession Marx had to make to the radicals and artisans in the 
Communist League than an attempt to keep League members from conceding too much 
to the democrats. It was also less a reprimand of Marx for his past efforts at collaboration 
with the democrats in Cologne, which were acceptable as ad hoc alliances for specific 
and immediate aims, than an admonition against present and future alliances involving 
long-term obligations to and collaboration with organisations which offered few tangible 
results yet demanded stepping down from socialist principles. 

Analysis of both the past revolution and of the different parties was also the focus of 
the journal Marx edited at this time. Its title, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung—politisch- 
ökonomische Revue, was suggestive: it was to be seen as a temporary continuation of his 
Cologne paper, to be transferred back to Germany at the outbreak of the next revolution, 
which Marx expected ‘after the publication of 3, possibly of 2 monthly issues’.” Yet the 
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new journal was not supposed to replace exactly the Neue Rheinische Zeitung; its 
emphasis instead moved from commentary on current news to a more distanced, 
theoretical ‘review’, focusing above all on the need to elucidate ‘the period of revolution 
just experienced, the character of the conflicting parties, and the social conditions which 
determine the existence and the struggle of these parties’. Marx particularly intended ‘a 
comprehensive and scientific investigation of the economic conditions which form the 
foundation of the whole political movement’. 

The first issue appeared in February 1850. Although it contained seminal articles such 
as Marx’s ‘Class Struggles in France, 1848-1850’ and Engels’s ‘Campaign for the 
German Imperial Constitution’, which were highly topical, the journal never really got 
off the ground, and succumbed to financial and distributive difficulties ten months later. 
The paper clearly lacked support, even from members of the Communist League, as those 
trying to sell it in Germany experienced. Even in London only 50 copies were distributed, 
although an (unnamed) historical article was still read and debated in the German 
Democratic Society two years later. There was also a lack of enthusiasm among 
potential contributors: almost the whole journal was written by Marx and Engels 
themselves except for two articles by other League members, Karl Blind’s ‘Austrian and 
Prussian Parties in Baden’ and a piece by Eccarius on the fight between large and small 
capital in the tailoring trade in London, written with Marx’s help.“ The paper also 
printed an excerpt from a letter from Marx and Engels’ old friend ‘Lupus’, Wilhelm 
Wolff, and a poem by L.-N.Ménard, a member of the Blanquist Société des Proscrits 
socialistes francais a Londres. This, of course, guaranteed ideological purity in a journal 
undiluted by artisan communism of the Weitling or Willich variety, and also ensured a 
high theoretical standard. But it failed to sell, perhaps because of the exclusiveness of the 
contributors, perhaps because ‘such literary undertaking had to seem suspicious to the 
pure revolutionary, i.e. to someone who always regards a critical review of his actions as 
high treason against the cause’. International support, too, left something to be desired. 
‘The Chartists and the French refugees here’ blessed Conrad Schramm’s fund-raising trip 
to America, but that was the extent of their aid. Except for Ménard’s poem neither money 
nor articles appeared; Harney alone apologised for not contributing.” 

The precarious support for the Revue was further damaged by its attack on the 
immensely popular German democrat Gottfried Kinkel.“ Kinkel had fought in the Baden 
uprising under Willich and was tried for high treason before a military court in Rastatt in 
August 1849. His name became a symbol for the movement for amnestying the Forty- 
eighters in Prussia and Germany, and by the time of his second trial, in May 1850, he had 
become the democratic martyr par excellence. The wave of sympathy for Kinkel left 
neither the Communist League nor the London refugees untouched, and his immense 
popularity greatly irritated Marx, at this point worried above all about democratic 
influence on the League. A sudden, violent and seemingly gratuitous attack in the Revue 
of May 1850 followed, which assailed Kinkel as the embodiment of ‘the slackness in the 
German allegedly revolutionary party’, and derided Kinkel’s defence speech with its 
sycophantic praise of the Hohenzollern dynasty as the possible creators of a future united 
German empire.” But this further attempt at demarcation from the democrats backfired, 
for personal sympathy with Kinkel’s fate prevailed even among those who disagreed with 
his politics. Marx’s critique was regarded as unfair and unwarranted; even in the League 
only a few individuals, such as Freiligrath, Weerth and Daniels, defended him.°' 
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That there were differing groups inside the London League can be seen even more 
clearly in the next Circular of its Central Authority, issued in June 1850.° Although 
following Engels’s avowal in 1885 Marx and Engels are generally regarded as the 
authors of the June Circular, there remains some doubt as to whether they were 
responsible for all of its contents, or whether they may even have disagreed with some 
sections or with its arrogant tone. Stylistically the June Circular pales beside its 
predecessor; its repetitive structure and contradictory advice suggest that it was compiled 
from several sources, at least incorporating reports and material from other authors. The 
police were told by one informer, moreover, that the Circular was drafted at Willich and 
Schapper’s instigation, and that Marx and Engels had protested against its exaggerated 
claims.” 

Roughly a third of the June Circular also concerned resisting unification attempts by 
democrats, but whereas the March Circular offered a theoretical justification for this line, 
the June Circular merely recorded various such efforts, while abusing the people and 
groups involved. In particular, the London ventures of Struve, his abortive ‘Central 
Bureau of the United German Emigration’ and Ruge’s ‘European Central Democratic 
Committee’ were singled out for criticism, but so was—at great length—the so-called 
‘Revolutionary Centralisation’, a broad-based group in Switzerland which included 
former League members.” Any ‘specious unity’ could only further fragment the League 
or misuse it: “The workers’ party can use other parties and party factions for its own 
purposes on occasion but must never subordinate itself to any other party.” 

But it was exactly the potential ambiguity of the last statement which again brought 
several groups of the League into contact with democratic organisations; the occasions 
when the workers’ party could use other parties was left undefined, and in concrete cases 
it was difficult to tell who was using whom. This was especially the case in those places 
in Germany where there were not enough ‘resolute revolutionaries’ to form an 
ideologically homogenous section of the League. For such places the Circular suggested 
forming two different classes of League members, ‘resolute revolutionaries’, and ‘people 
who do not yet understand the communist consequences of the present movement but 
who are useful and reliable’, and strongly recommended seeking as much influence as 
possible on non-communist workers’ organisations, such as gaining ‘a firm grip on the 
peasants’ and sport associations’.”° 

These contradictory instructions, condemning on the one hand those groups which had 
collaborated with non-socialists, recommending on the other joining non-socialist local 
organisations, and even admitting non-communists into the League as second-class 
members, only created further confusion. This can hardly have been in accordance with 
Marx’s wish to create a clear theoretical basis for the League, and it strongly sug-gests 
the existence of groups within the League who thought differently on the issue of 
collaboration. Moreover, as we will now see, this willingness inside the League to 
compromise with some democrats may have induced Marx to join an international 
organisation which was indisputably oriented against non-socialist revolutionaries and 
which at the same time could accommodate the more radical wing of the Communist 
League around Willich, namely the much-discussed Société Universelle des 
Communistes Révolutionnaires. 
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The Universal Society of Revolutionary Communists 


In 1928 Rjazanov published documentary evidence of Marx’s co-operation with French 
Blanquist refugees in London in the spring of 1850, which has since been interpreted as 
largely proving Marx’s tendency towards Blanquism after the revolution.” The main 
proof is seen in the six articles of the ‘Universal (or ‘World’) Society of Revolutionary 
Communists’, the first of which runs: 


The aim of the association is the overthrow of all privileged classes, the 
submission of these classes to the dictatorship of the proletarians by 
keeping the revolution in continual progress until the achievement of 
communism, which shall be the final form of the constitution of the 
human family.” 


Drawn up in mid-April 1850, this declaration was signed by Marx and Engels as well as 
by Willich, the French Blanquist émigrés Adam and J. Vidil, and the Chartist Harney. 
Since the French original of the document is in Willich’s handwriting, he may have been 
the prime instigator of the organisation. This, however, cannot be settled, since hardly 
anything is known about this short-lived organisation, which Marx, Engels and Harney 
(though not its other members) regarded as ‘long since...dissolved’ in October of the 
same year.” 

The fact that the Universal Society has received so much attention from Marx scholars 
is thus due not to its practical influence, but to the theoretical problems implied in its first 
article, quoted above. ‘Revolution in permanence’, combined with the call for the 
‘dictatorship of the proletarians’—not any longer merely the ‘rule of the proletariat’ as in 
the League’s statutes—suggested that Marx had here abandoned his revolutionary 
strategy of the 1848-1849 period and had succumbed to some degree to Blanquism. This 
might have included advocating conspiratorial secret societies and insurrectionary tactics, 
and after the revolution the dictatorship of an elite proletarian vanguard, as well as 
terrorism. Hence Marx has been accused not only of abandoning his democratic policies 
of (albeit limited) co-operation with peasants and petty bourgeoisie and of legal and open 
propaganda, but also of subscribing to totalitarian measures. A milder version of this 
charge assumes that Marx temporarily lost his equilibrium under the impact of defeat and 
exile, and therefore issued contradictory statements on Blanquist strategies.® A more 
political explanation has been put forward by R.N.Hunt, who argues that the artisan 
faction around Willich in the Communist League forced Marx and Engels to a self- 
critical public denunciation of their own former strategies in Germany, at least in such 
‘official’ publications as the League circulars and the statement of the Universal Society 
of Revolutionary Communists, whereas their ‘private’ views, expressed mainly in the 
Revue, prove that Marx and Engels, even during this their most radical phase, were in no 
way inclined to advocate the ‘totalitarian’ strategies of a ‘minority revolution’. The 
existence of the Universal Society of Revolutionary Communists according to this 
interpretation proves not that Marx had been won over by the Blanquists but the opposite: 
his attempt to convert what he regarded as the most advanced group in French politics to 
‘Marxism’.®' Hundt goes even further in turning the tables, and simply states that ‘1850 
was not a year in which Marx and Engels wrote and worked in a “Blanquist” mode but 
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the year offering the Blanquists their historical chance to attach themselves to scientific 
socialism’. 

The nature of Marx’s relation to Blanquism and Blanquists in the first half of 1850 is 
thus the central question in evaluating the Universal Society of Revolutionary 
Communists. There are too many positive remarks by Marx and Engels on Blanqui in 
particular to brush them aside simply as compromise statements intended to placate the 
League’s radical artisan wing. Indeed, although there is more outspoken criticism of 
conspiratorial tactics in their ‘private’ writings than in their public pronouncements, the 
difference is not as significant as Hunt infers. Admittedly Marx did advocate proletarian 
self-education through political struggle, and thus implicitly rejected both conspiratorial 
practices, ‘untimely revolution’ and educational dictatorship.” But the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung—politisch-ökonomische Revue also praised the Blanquists as the only true 
revolutionary party in France, and accepted their advocacy of the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’: 


the proletariat increasingly organises itself around revolutionary 
Socialism, around Communism, for which the bourgeoisie itself has 
invented the name of Blanqui. This Socialism is the declaration of the 
permanence of the revolution, the class dictatorship of the proletariat as 
the necessary transit point to the abolition of class distinctions generally, 
to the abolition of all the relations of production on which they rest, to the 
abolition of all the social relations that correspond to these relations of 
production, to the revolutionising of all the ideas that result from all these 
social relations.™ 


Conrad Schramm, who often acted as Marx’s mouthpiece in these years, echoed this in 
his praise of Blanqui and ‘the necessity of the dictatorship of the workers over all other 
classes in society until these are completely annihilated and the conditions for their 
existence abolished’.® The June Circular, too, extolled the Blanquists as ‘the really 
proletarian party’ of the French revolutionaries. Nor is there a single negative mention of 
Blanqui in the writings of these years of Marx and Engels, who of course defended 
Blanqui against ‘pretended’ Blanquists like Willich’s later ally Barthélemy.®° 

But admiring Blanquist politics in France and collaborating with Blanquist exiles in 
London does not prove either that Marx and Engels accepted all of Blanqui’s tenets, or 
that the Universal Society of Revolutionary Communists was itself a genuinely Blanquist 
organisation. The French Blanquist society in London—the Société des Proscrits 
Démocrates Socialistes Frangais a Londres—met in Rathbone Place and at the same Soho 
haunts as the German exiles, and was on friendly terms with some of the latter. 
(Liebknecht and Marx, for instance, frequented a fencing and pistol shooting club which 
the French had set up in Rathbone Place.°”) The Blanquists were engaged in bitter feuds 
with two other organisations of French revolutionary exiles in London, which were 
grouped around Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc respectively. The Société des Proscrits 
was headed by Emmanuel Barthelémy, Vidil, Adam and F. Pardigon, who were also 
involved in the Universal Society.” Although the Universal Society of Revolutionary 
Communists was briefly alluded to in the June Circular, it remained secret and did not 
attempt to expand beyond the narrow circle of a few leaders, but a larger and more public 
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propaganda organisation was not precluded. The ‘ties of solidarity between all sections of 
the revolutionary communist party’ which it was supposed to form could for example be 
a net of corresponding committees.” And keeping an organisation secret is not the same 
as a conspiracy, since there is no indication that the bourgeoisie was to be overthrown by 
planned insurrection, as the Blanquist members of the Universal Society probably had in 
mind. Nor did Marx embrace Blanqui’s rather different idea of the proletariat.” In short, 
although the Universal Society of Revolutionary Communists had strong leanings 
towards Blanquism, it left room for non-Blanquists to sign its statutes. 

There was another strong incentive for collaboration with the London Blanquists: the 
desire for international co-operation. The Communist League after the revolution was 
essentially a German organisation in both its composition and orientation. Its 
internationalism had suffered severe blows: the Belgian, French and Swiss organisations 
were either shattered or activities severely disrupted, and only the London section still 
had international links, although its proclaimed ‘contact with the most progressive party 
of the Hungarian refugees’ was probably limited to Bertalan Szemere, and connections 
with London Chartists were in fact much weaker than at the height of the activities of the 
Fraternal Democrats in 1846-1848. Nor is there proof for the assertion that the breach 
within the Chartists between O’Connor and Harney was ‘substantially hastened thanks to 
League delegates’. Some Chartist journals were open to the League, but much to the 
chagrin of Marx and Engels Hamey indiscriminately allowed foreign revolutionaries to 
contribute to his papers, and included manifestoes and articles from people such as 
Arnold Ruge as well.” The Aliens Act and the general decline of both Chartism and the 
Fraternal Democrats after 1848 hindered political co-operation, so that the League’s links 
were limited to more or less personal contacts with Harney and, after his release from 
prison, Ernest Jones. On top of this, the Fraternal Democrats were increasingly friendly 
with the French émigrés supporting Ledru-Rollin, so that Marx and Engels never as much 
as mentioned the Fraternal Democrats in their correspondence after August 1849, even if 
they occasionally attended their meetings.” At a time when most other refugee groups 
were acquiring a cosmopolitan following, the need for an international organisation of 
socialists was felt. Furthermore, Louis Blanc’s London Monthly Review propagated 
notions of ‘socialism’ which included for example the demands of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, which must finally have convinced Marx that Blanc had abandoned socialism.” 
This left as possible partners only the Blanquists, the most extreme section of French 
radicalism. 

If the desire to draw a clear line between democratic and socialist exiles attracted 
Marx to the Blanquists, this move also necessitated the clear indication of those Blanquist 
concepts with which he disagreed. In the Neue Rheinische Zeitung—politisch- 
ökonomische Revue, Marx and Engels reviewed two volumes of memoirs by French 
conspirators and police agents, de la Hodde and Chenu, written about their experiences in 
secret societies.” The review outlined at length the historical value of such secret 
societies, and distinguished between ‘occasional conspirators’—workers who continue 
their normal employment while holding themselves ready for an insurrection—and 
bohemian ‘professional conspirators’ who 


do not confine themselves to the general organising of the revolutionary 
proletariat. It is precisely their business to anticipate the process of 
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revolutionary development, to bring it artificially to a crisis-point, to 
launch a revolution on the spur of the moment, without the conditions for 
a revolution. For them the only condition of revolution is the adequate 
preparation of their conspiracy... Occupied with such scheming, they 
have no other purpose than the most immediate one of overthrowing the 
existing government and have the profoundest contempt for the more 
theoretical enlightenment of the proletariat about their class interests. 
Hence their plebeian rather than proletarian irritation at the habits noirs 
(frock coats), people of a greater or lesser degree of education who 
represent that aspect of the movement, from whom, however, they can 
never make themselves quite independent, since they are the official 
representatives of the party.” 


Since this article was written in March or April 1850, at the same time that Marx’s 
lectures to the CABV on political economy came under attack from those workers who 
emphasised ‘action’ against the ‘literary characters’, there can be little doubt as to which 
‘habits noirs’ were meant here, and whose ‘plebeian irritation’ was being castigated. But 
the reproach was not only directed at Willich and his followers in the CABV; this was 
also an assault on Blanquist insurrectionary tactics and conspiratorial practice at a time 
when Marx and Engels were entering on an alliance with the Blanquists. Here Hunt’s 
thesis of a ‘double line’ in Marx’s statements in his ‘public’ and ‘private’ views seems 
most convincing. The length and emphasis of these comments on conspirators certainly 
indicate that they were meant to be noticed by those who were most prone to be tempted 
into conspiracy, that is, the radical faction of the Communist League. In the following 
remarks on public-house revolutionaries—in Paris—one can sense the very immediate 
and direct admonition directed against people like Willich in London: 


The whole way of life of these professional conspirators has a most 
decidedly bohemian character. Recruiting sergeants for the conspiracy, 
they go from marchand du vin to marchand du vin, feeling the pulse of 
the workers, seeking out their men, cajoling them into conspiracy and 
getting either the society’s treasurer or their new friends to foot the bill for 
the litres inevitably consumed in the process... The sinister 
conspirator...suddenly thaws and is transformed into a tavern regular 
whom everybody knows and who really understands how to enjoy his 
wine and women... At the same time familiarity with danger makes him 
utterly indifferent to life and liberty. He is at home in prison as in the 
wine-shop. He is ready for the call to action any day.’® 


But even if we assume that the Chenu review was meant to admonish Willich not to turn 
into a tavern regular, as well as to warn against Blanquist conspiracies, this still does not 
explain why Marx and Engels thought it necessary to take such a ‘double line’ in their 
public and private views in the first place. Given their strong objections to conspiratorial 
practice, why should they have joined the Universal Society of Revolutionary 
Communists at all? If the March Circular, in the context of refugee politics, was indeed 
less a concession to the radicals within the Communist League than an attempt to stop 
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them from conceding too much to their main rivals in exile, the democrats, then it makes 
sense that Marx and Engels warned Willich and company against conspiracies, while at 
the same time emphasising in the League’s Circulars the class basis of the struggle. The 
main direction of the attacks by Marx and Engels on the republican democrats thus 
accounts for their alliance with the only faction of French exiles remaining, the 
Blanquists. Hunt may go too far in suggesting that Marx here tried to influence them 
towards ‘Marxism’, but they clearly were the only group capable of stemming the 
influence of democratic and republican radicalism on the refugee community as a whole 
and the artisans of the League in particular.” 

In this light a letter which has so far been neglected in this context gains in 
importance. On 6 May 1850, only a few weeks after the Universal Society of 
Revolutionary Communists was founded, Marx and Engels wrote to Francois Pardigon, 
secretary of the Blanquist Société des proscrits socialistes français a Londres at Rathbone 
Place, warning him against an intended collaboration with the German democrats in 
Greek Street and threatening to cut all ties with the French society if this happened.°” 
Clearly, therefore, Marx and Engels’ union with the Blanquists did indeed rest on a 
common front against non-socialist democrats, and became invalid as soon as this 
alliance was abandoned by the Blanquists themselves. In their letter to Pardigon Marx 
and Engels also referred to ‘our manifesto’, saying: 


We have denounced the ringleaders of this society to you as charlatans 
and swindlers. Swindlers and charlatans will sign everything. They would 
probably have signed our manifesto had we been prepared to accept their 
repeated proposals of union and concord. 


This seems to indicate that some common declaration between the Blanquists and Marx 
and Engels had been drawn up. In early July Barthelémy wrote to the imprisoned Blanqui 
that: 


We have begun, jointly with the German communists, to draft a 
revolutionary manual, which contains point by point all the measures that 
the people must take immediately after the revolution to ensure success 
and to avoid a repetition of what happened in February. We intend to turn 
the manual into a little book that we can distribute among the workers so 
that each one will know what to do to ensure the victory of the people... 
Let us know if we can convey our manuscript to you...so you can put the 
final touches to it.®" 


We may speculate whether this manual was part of the ‘important preparatory tasks for 
the next French revolution’ with which the London members of the League said that the 
Blanquists had entrusted them." At any rate, parts of it were doubtless incorporated into 
a list of measures relative to the next revolution which the Willich-Schapper faction 
issued after the split. Unfortunately there is no further evidence of a joint declaration of 
Marx’s and Blanqui’s followers, and their motives are unclear. But from the context of 
this enterprise it would certainly seem that Marx’s desire to draw an ideological as well 
as organisational dividing line between socialist and non-socialist exiles played a major 
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role in his thoughts at the time. Marx seems to have joined the Universal Society in order 
to demarcate simultaneously his position against two groups. The willingness of some 
League members to co-operate with democrats may well have driven him into the arms of 
another socialist fraction, which was definitely not ‘petty bourgeois’ itself and which 
could help in the struggle against French and German democrats alike, from Ledru-Rollin 
and Louis Blanc to Struve and Ruge. This also explains Marx’s insistence on dropping 
the Blanquists as soon as he suspected them of conniving with the German Democratic 
Society. On the other hand, Marx and Engels shared with Willich and the left of the 
League a tendency to expect an imminent revolution, and thus believed that preparatory 
organisation with the most revolutionary proletarian party of France could be enormously 
useful. But if there were collaboration on an organisational level, the Universal Society of 
Revolutionary Communists was not an ideological ‘compromise’ with the artisan faction 
around Willich, since Marx made his theoretical objections to conspirators perfectly 
clear. The question which has drawn so much attention to the Universal Society of 
Revolutionary Communists— whether Marx was veering towards Blanguism—must thus 
be answered in the negative. 

Practically, the Universal Society amounted to little. It did not even make any known 
public appearance. It is thus an exaggeration to conclude that it achieved ‘a temporary 
unification of the European Left after 1848 and as such was a forerunner of the First 
International’.°” Given the secrecy, the few members and the extremely short life of the 
Society, groups like the Fraternal Democrats or the later International Association have a 
much stronger claim to this lineage. But the Universal Society did perhaps contribute to a 
degree of understanding between Willich and the Blanquists, which grew into a close 
collaboration until the bombshell of Blanqui’s ‘Toast’ exploded among the refugees and 
shattered their organisations in February of the following year. At any rate, in October 
1850 Adam, Vidil, and Barthelemy asked Marx and Engels for a ‘reunion of the 
association we have formed’, adding that “We have already notified Citizen Willich’. 
This, after the split in the League, was sufficient for Marx and Engels to refuse further 
contacts and to declare that they regarded the Universal Society as ‘long since...dissolved 
by fact’. Hence the only tangible outcome of this much debated organisation was 
ironically the drawing together of Willich and Barthelémy, entirely undesired by Marx 
and Engels, which provoked a new division among the exiles and further widened the gap 
within the League, finally leading to its split in September 1850. 


The split in the Communist League, 15 September 1850 


No issue of the Revue appeared between April, when Marx and Engels were dallying 
with the Blanquists, and November, some weeks after the Communist League’s split. 
During this period Marx and Engels reached an entirely new point of view, differing 
significantly not only from their own position a few months earlier but also from the 
views of most London refugees, including League members. Having only just embraced 
doctrines like ‘the revolution in permanence’ and the need for a ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ after a violent revolution, they now increasingly voiced doubts both about the 
prospects for revolution and the ways of bringing it about. Not only did the Revue 
emphasise the economic preconditions for political upheavals and the need for close 
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economic analysis, but Marx also propagated these views among the London workers 
again in the first half of 1850. Certainly his meticulous analysis in these lectures on 
political economy was capable of arousing the old residual resentment of the artisans 
against ‘arrogant academics’. For the underlying assumption of these studies was that a 
revolution could not be expected soon, and that therefore there was now not only plenty 
of time for, but also a great need for, education. This irritated many in the CABV, who 
did not want to hear that communism could not be introduced immediately after the next 
revolution. In a letter to Cologne Marx remarked upon this dissatisfaction with his new 
teaching in the CABV, saying that he had explained in the club 


that communism could be introduced only after a number of years, that it 
had to go through several phases, and that it could at any rate only be 
introduced through education and gradual development, but that Willich 
with his trash...had vehemently opposed him and had said that it would 
have to be introduced in the next revolution, even if only through the force 
of the guillotine.” 


The main person to voice the workers’ discontent with this view was thus August von 
Willich, who together with Carl Schapper led the faction which broke with Marx’s 
Communist League in September 1850. The colourful Prussian—a persistent rumour held 
him to be an illegitimate offspring of the Hohenzollerns—had spent part of his childhood 
in the house of a relative, the theologian and philosopher Friedrich Schleiermacher, and 
had begun his military career as a cadet at Potsdam at the age of 12.°° As a company 
commander in the Rhineland, where feelings against the Prussian military ran high, he 
had come into contact with democratic and Young Hegelian ideas. He made friends with 
Fritz Anneke and Joseph Weydemeyer, and had by 1847 become a ‘true socialist’ 
enamoured of Feuerbach and Moses Hess.” When disciplinary action was taken against 
him, he resigned from the Prussian army, explaining his views in a pamphlet, Im 
preußischen Heere, which placed ‘humanity’ and ‘human rights’ as the highest principles 
which ought to, but did not, govern the military. In true Feuerbachian fashion, he 
searched for ‘the essence of man and his relation to nature’, and tried to combine theory 
and action, his main concern being the reconciliation of the two opposing principles of 
man’s drive towards the unifying Whole and individual egoism, which he thought should 
be found in work within the community.” At this point he took a step his family never 
forgave: he became a carpenter—which later greatly amused Marx, who referred to him 
as ‘Jesus Willich’—and ‘each morning took special delight in marching by the officers 
assembled on the parade ground, wearing his leather apron and carrying an axe on his 
shoulder’.?° 

In Cologne, Willich joined the local circle of the Communist League, becoming its 
president early in 1848 and in March the same year heading a demonstration for 
democratic and social reforms. Briefly imprisoned, he joined the ‘determined democrats’ 
in Heidelberg, who believed that parliamentary institutions could not be established by 
gradual and peaceful measures, and assumed command of a republican army unit under 
Friedrich Hecker. After their defeat, Willich reorganised his troops in Besancon as the 
“Workers’ League’, finding faithful allegiance among the 320 volunteers whose poverty 
and hard labour he shared, and for whom Willich’s friends in Cologne and Paris 
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organised support.” Drilled daily in anticipation of the next revolution, his Besançon 
corps joined the ‘self-help’ German Republican Defence League, a workers’ organisation 
in Switzerland preparing for armed intervention in Germany. Later they formed the 
nucleus of a corps of volunteers whom Willich commanded in the Baden-Palatinate 
uprising of the spring of 1849, and were also joined by the poet Gottfried Kinkel, who 
served as a private, and Friedrich Engels, who was Willich’s adjutant. But the ‘Campaign 
for the Imperial Constitution’ was defeated, and most of its participants fled across the 
border into Switzerland. Just after the events Engels wrote to Jenny Marx that 


when the Prussian army came I could not resist the desire to join the war. 
Willich was the only officer who was any good, and so I went to him and 
became his adjutant... Willich is brave, cold-blooded, skilful, and surveys 
things quickly and correctly in battle, but out of battle he is plus ou moins 
a boring ideologist and True Socialist.” 


Willich at this time summarised his aims less in terms of theoretical ‘true socialism’ than 
a short, practical ‘programme of the disinherited’, which he formulated in Besancon. 
Starting from the premise that all men were brethren with the same basic needs and 
rights, he drew up a list of demands to create equality. A committee of public welfare in 
each local community was to distribute housing, food and labour, and would ‘declare that 
from this instant exploitation of one man by the other ceases to exist, that no one 
individual works for another but that each works for the common good, i.e. for himself.” 
Production and housing were to be arranged communally, with large-scale heavy industry 
and transportation as well as the arts and sciences becoming the responsibility of the 
nation state. For the miserable condition mankind was currently in, Willich blamed 
egoism, vanity and arrogance, which would disappear once all became ‘conscious’. 
While this was neither very sophisticated nor close to the positions of the Communist 
League he rejoined six months later, his heartfelt sympathy with the oppressed and his 
lack of arrogance won him a solid and steadfast following. 

In October 1849 Willich went to London, where his brand of socialism proved very 
attractive to the German workers and refugees. Through Marx’s proposal and on Engels’s 
recommendation he was co-opted into the Central Authority of the Communist League, 
‘true socialism’ not being too momentous an obstacle at this point. Marx and Engels also 
secured him a place on the fugitives’ committee, and for a few months Willich’s 
signature appeared beside those of Marx and Engels on many public statements. Willich 
later said that when he met Marx in London, heading the organisation of revolutionary 
workers, ‘it went without saying that I joined them, as I had not drawn the sword against 
my previous princes, against my friends and relatives, in order to enjoy peacefully regular 
dinners among peaceable pedants’.”° But tensions soon appeared. Willich was extremely 
popular in the CABV, and probably put Marx somewhat in the shade as its unrivalled 
leader. His image as a dashing lieutenant, military hero, and spartan, disciplined Prussian 
was quite anathema to Marx, but won him affection among the poorer refugees. 
Consequently, ‘Marx was respected but Willich was popular’.** He shared the refugees’ 
life in the communal house, in appropriate military style known as the ‘fugitives’ 
barracks’, and as a bachelor enjoyed its soldierly atmosphere and male camaraderie as 
well as the heavy drinking and conviviality of Scharttner’s tavern. He joined the co- 
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operative broom-making venture of the ‘barracks’, shared the hunger and privations of 
the ‘refugee rabble’, as Marx and Engels were prone to call them, and addressed them 
using the familiar ‘du’.”° Some of the men, including the tailor Haude, who was later to 
act as an emissary for the Willich-Schapper League, had been his loyal supporters ever 
since the Baden campaign. Others were won over in London by his pub oratory—he was 
fond of juxtaposing ‘mankind, i.e. the proletariat’ to ‘human animals, worse than tigers 
and hyenas’—and by his military plans for liberating Germany, which kept up their hopes 
in exile.” Believing that the state ‘has to own the means of production, capital and land’, 
if exploitation of the proletariat was to be abolished, Willich added to his social 
revolutionary enthusiasm a strong chiliastic streak, which did little to endear him to Marx 
and Engels. In retrospect, thus, Engels described Willich as 


one of those sentimental communists so common in western Germany 
since 1845, who on that account alone was instinctively, furtively 
antagonistic to our critical tendency. More than that, he was entirely the 
prophet, convinced of his personal mission as the predestined lib-erator of 
the German proletariat and as such a direct claimant as much to political 
as to military dictatorship. Thus, to the primitive Christian communism 
previously preached by Weitling, was added a kind of communist Islam.” 


With this ‘communist Islam’ came another crucial disagreement which centred on the 
difference between the ‘men of action’ and the ‘literary characters’. Willich was 
unwilling to forsake his schemes for a military seizure of power, so much admired among 
the London refugees, merely to sit back and read, discuss and write articles. Lacking a 
university education, he had experienced the revolution not as a journalist but as the 
leader of an enthusiastic group of volunteers. Though acquainted with Young Hegelian 
ideas and Moses Hess, Willich’s own literary products were not concerned with analysis 
but were calls to action, always his primary interest. He recoiled from the idea of a long 
wait before the proletariat could take power, and, refusing to admit the possibility of a 
non-socialist revolution, instead devised plans for seizing power, above all through 
military schemes. This emphasis on ‘the deed’, or ‘action’, was of course welcomed in 
particular by all those workers in the CABV who still distrusted ‘the intellectuals’ and 
longed for prompt revolutionary activity. This they still regarded as feasible in August 
1850, when 30 members of the CABV travelled to Hamburg to volunteer for the 
Schleswig-Holstein army (including the League member Rings). They were promptly 
expelled, but their eagerness to take up arms in a new uprising had been demonstrated.” 
Initially, however, Marx and Engels also expected a speedy revolution, and welcomed 
Willich’s popularity. Apparently hoping to cash in on this, Engels praised Willich in his 
review of the Baden-Palatinate campaign, although he had in fact overestimated Willich’s 
renown.” In April, discreet enquiries about Willich’s character were made within the 
League, probably by friends of Marx and most probably already in response to 
tensions." Thus the situation was already uneasy by early summer, when rumours of the 
squabbles in the Central Authority reached German League members, who reacted with 
annoyance." By August, Marx ridiculed Willich’s ‘communist reveries’ even to 
outsiders, and claimed that only as an able guerrilla leader was he an asset to their 
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party." To Willich’s adherents, however, this was a power struggle conducted by jealous 


‘journalists and semi-learned men’ in whose eyes 


the workers are zeros, who gain value only through being led by the 
former. As long as the workers were willing to put up with this position, 
they were praised, but as soon as they started to refuse blind obedience, 
they were [called] rogues, asses, rotters, rabble. Here in London, the 
formerly strong and firmly organised workers’ society and the London 
district [of the League] have become completely disorganised, ever since 
Marx, Engels, etc., have been here, because they put persons above the 
cause and in every imaginable way pursued everybody who was not 
dependent enough to agree with them unquestioningly. The first personal 
attacks were directed against Willich, whose popularity with the workers, 
which he had gained through his activity in Germany, Besancon, and the 
last German revolution, had to be destroyed at all costs—the so-called 
intelligent and writing people did not want to tolerate a man of action next 
to them.” 


In particular they accused Ferdinand Wolff and Wilhelm Liebknecht, recently arrived, of 
downright spying and intriguing against Willich. 

On 1 July 1850, Schapper, founder of and leading figure in the CABV, returned from 
prison in Germany and ‘already on the first evening had occasion to notice with what 
hatred Willich was being attacked’.'“ However, disillusioned by his own struggles in 
Germany, where the growing reaction had forced him to leave, he hesitated to join the 
side clamouring for action. A Prussian police agent reported back to Berlin that ‘the 
refugees are all said to look upon him as a demi-god, and he is supposed to have great 
influence on the Great Windmill Street Club. But so far he has kept very quiet and has 
only remarked in a general way that for the time being nothing could be done in 
Germany.’'” Schapper was promptly co-opted into the Central Authority of the 
Communist League, where he attempted to compromise and proposed that the circle in 
Cologne should take charge of the League until a congress decided the dispute.’ (A 
conflict had been brewing between the London and Cologne circles for some time, 
because the Rhinelanders wanted a coalition with all democrats, new statutes and another 
congress in Germany, and also thought that resources spent on the refugees should more 
usefully be expended on propaganda.'” On his arrival in London Schapper probably still 
sided with the Cologne circle.) However, Schapper’s mediation failed, and he was forced 
to take sides. Within a month he joined the CABV and Willich, to the dismay of Marx, 
who expressed his ‘great disappointment’ that Schapper preferred ‘this clique’. 

Schapper later declared that the breach in the League was governed by differences in 
principle, not by ‘personalities’.'°” But it is difficult to see what principles united 
Schapper with Willich in 1850. His biographer, Lewiowa, blames ‘the remnants of his 
earlier Utopian views’ and his preference for conspiracy." However, ever since his part 
in the unsuccessful Blanquist uprising of 1839, Schapper had opposed insurrections, and 
after the Communist League was founded he had closely followed Marx and also 
dropped his enthusiasm for Feuerbach (which he had shared with Willich). He had 
supported Marx against Gottschalk (allied to Willich) in the Cologne Workers’ Society, 
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and in June 1849 warned against premature and hasty acts. In short, throughout the 
revolution in Germany he worked closely and in agreement with Marx. Their only major 
point of contention, when Marx had opposed the Londoners’ reorganisation of the 
League, did not exist any longer, since Marx had also in retrospect endorsed the 
Londoners. It was therefore quite reasonable to expect Schapper to back Marx against 
Willich. He had, of course, on the other hand, even longer-standing affinities with the 
London German workers. Not only had he been a founder of the Educational Society, for 
the past decade he had been the principal spokesman for its political and intellectual 
development, especially after his successful challenge to Weitling. When he finally ceded 
this position in order to embrace Marx’s proposals for reorganising the League of the Just 
and the principles of the Communist Manifesto, he went through this process slowly, but 
ended up firmly on Marx’s side. Yet his sympathies remained with the workers in the 
CABV, who like him had never quite shed their suspicions of intellectuals. Since he 
himself opposed insurrections and conspiracies and was quite convinced that for the time 
being ‘nothing could be done’ in Germany, it seems that his loyalties to the CABV, 
which he saw being torn apart by internal strife, rather than admiration for Willich and 
his revolutionary rhetoric, led Schapper to take a stand against Marx. He did, however, 
remain the most conciliatory member of the breakaway faction.''' 

As the two sides grew apart, the politicking became nasty, and ‘the most violent 
scenes occurred, several times on the point of an all-out fracas’. In August Willich 
resigned from the refugee committee amidst a major row. He then became the centre of a 
quarrel in the Workers’ Society, when Marx’s followers 


fell upon him with indescribable fury, distorted his words, inveighed 
against everybody who did not speak directly in favour of Marx and 
Engels. They came very close to contracting a sound thrashing on the part 
of the workers, and the meeting broke up in the greatest excitement. In 
running away, Marx and Engels shook their fists in Schapper’s face, and 
cried out, beside themselves, ‘We’ll make you remember this yet!’ The 
workers answered this threat with general laughter." 


This episode naturally dominated the next meeting of the Central Authority, along with 
arguments about the Society’s funds. But events now got totally out of hand. Willich, 
who later remembered these quarrels as systematic persecution and ‘the most disgusting 
circumstances of my life’,'’? accused Marx of lying, and when asked to take this back by 
an irate Schramm, challenged the ‘Percy Hotspur’ among Marx’s supporters to a duel. 
Schramm and Willich travelled to Belgium (where duelling was legal), and the final 
scene of this farce took place near Antwerp. Willich was seconded by the French 
Blanquists Barthelémy and Vidil, his colleagues from the Universal Society of 
Revolutionary Communists, and by Gustav Adolf Techow, like him a former Prussian 
officer who had fought as chief of the general staff in the Baden-Palatinate uprising." 
Schramm was slightly wounded, but instead of easing the situation, the duel only gave 
rise to more slander. According to Willich’s friends, the duel had been set up as a trap to 
get him arrested, since a denunciation from London had alerted a group of Prussian 
officers and police who awaited them in Belgium. The other side responded with rumours 
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that a cowardly Willich had abandoned the wounded and unconscious Schramm to his 
fate while making off for England.'" 

By now all paths to reconciliation were barred. Marx knew that most members of the 
CABV and of the Communist League’s London branch supported Willich and that a 
general assembly was imminent.''® Preemptively he convened a session of the Central 
Authority for 15 September 1850, when the quarrel finally culminated in splitting the 
League.” Marx, Engels, Schramm, H.Bauer, Eccarius and Pfänder on the one side 
clashed with Willich, Schapper and Lehmann on the other (the latter supported by 
Fränkel, who was absent from this particular meeting). Marx moved to transfer the 
Central Authority from London to Cologne, to form two separate League districts in 
London, each corresponding only with the Central Authority without any further contact 
with each other, and finally to let the Central Authority draw up new rules. (This move of 
course strongly resembled Marx’s later behaviour in a similar situation in the 
International Workers’ Association, when he transferred its Central Council to New York 
in order to get it out of reach of the Bakuninists.) Only Schapper objected, whereas 
Willich and Lehmann simply walked out, leaving the Central Authority to the majority 
supporting Marx, who then carried the motions. The break was made final when the 
minority elected their own Central Authority in London immediately afterwards, and 
each group expelled their most prominent opponents from their respective Leagues. 

For Marx, this marked the end of the only phase in his political career in which he 
actually headed an organisation of the German workers’? movement. The next months 
were spent by both sides hastily trying to influence the League on the Continent, with 
Cologne and most other German sections siding with Marx, while Schapper and Willich 
were supported in France, Switzerland and a few places in Germany, such as Mainz. In 
January 1851 Marx ‘adjourned indefinitely’ his London section, which was dissolved in 
November 1852. The group around Willich remained active in London exile politics until 
Willich’s move to the United States in 1853. 

The reasons for the break-up have been a source of controversy ever since. Willich 
initially presented the differences in terms of ‘mere personalities’, as if the quarrels 
simply resulted from incompatible styles, personal dislikes and rivalry for the 
leadership.''® But the lack of mutual appreciation between the barracks group, ready for 
an armed revolution-ary campaign, and the intellectuals of the League, the old mistrust 
between the ‘Straubingers’ and their learned counterparts, had been festering under the 
surface and was easily revived when theoretical differences cropped up. 

In the first week of September Eccarius, ‘in order to have the whole matter discussed’, 
initiated a debate—significantly in the CABV, not in the Central Authority—on ‘the 
position of the German proletariat in the next revolution’. This, as Marx put it, ‘finally 
laid bare the differences in principle which lay behind the clash of personalities’.'’? The 
first point to be disputed was the prospect of revolution. Marx had expected a trade crisis, 
but was convinced from early June onwards that the economic and political situation had 
stabilised. On arriving from Germany, Schapper had agreed with this estimate, while 
Willich expected armed uprisings in Germany soon. Partially because of their different 
timeframes, the two factions thus, second, went on to advocate different ways in which 
the League should prepare for the next revolution. Willich emphasised the need for 
military training to harden his cadres for the inevitable battles on the barricades and in 
warfare, practising fencing himself with the Blanquists while trying at the same time to 
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strengthen the international network of secret connections. Marx, on the other hand, held 
that education and propaganda alone would allow the proletariat to develop its class- 
consciousness and an organisation strong enough to survive the years of struggle which 
lay ahead. In his much-quoted speech at the meeting of 15 September he told his 
opponents that 


The materialist standpoint has given way to idealism. The revolution is 
seen [by the Willich-Schapper group] not as the product of realities but as 
the result of an effort of will Whereas we say to the workers, You have 15, 
20, 50 years of civil war to go through in order to alter the situation and to 
train yourselves for the exercise of power, it is said: we must take power 
at once, or else we may as well take to our beds. Just as the democrats 
abused the word ‘people’ so now the word ‘proletariat’ has been used as a 
mere phrase. To make this phrase effective it would be necessary to 
describe all the petty bourgeois as proletarians and consequently in 
practice represent the petty bourgeois and not the proletarians. The actual 
revolutionary process would have to be replaced by revolutionary 
catchwords.'” 


A few weeks afterwards, in the last issue of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung—politisch- 
ökonomische Revue, Marx described in a famous passage these ‘realities’ as growing 
economic prosperity and subsequent political stability, and concluded: 


With this general prosperity, in which the productive forces of bourgeois 
society develop as luxuriantly as is at all possible within bourgeois 
relationships, there can be no talk of a real revolution. Such a revolution is 
only possible in the periods when both these factors, the modern 
productive forces and the bourgeois forms of production, come in 
collision with each other... All reactionary attempts to hold up bourgeois 
development will rebound off it just as certainly as all moral indignation 
and all enthusiastic proclamations of the democrats. A new revolution is 
possible only in consequence of a new crisis. It is, however, just as certain 
as this crisis. 


The third point of contention, however, was decisive for all participants. This was the 
problem of the anticipated role of the proletariat in the revolution, which Eccarius had 
raised. The March Circular, while still describing revolution as imminent, had been 
adamant that this would bring the ‘petty bourgeois’ democrats to power, against whom 
the proletariat then would have to lead a long struggle. Similarly, Eccarius contended in 
the CABV and in the Central Authority that the communists could not gain power 
immediately in the next revolution, but would be ‘more important in the clubs than in the 
government’. Willich and his supporters now maintained that there was little point in 
fighting unless it brought power directly and immediately to the workers. At the meeting 
of the Central Authority Schapper declared: 
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The question at issue is whether we ourselves chop off a few heads right 
at the start or whether it is our own heads that will fall. In France the 
workers will come to power and thereby we in Germany too. Were this 
not the case I would indeed take to my bed... If we come to power we can 
take such measures as are necessary to ensure the rule of the proletariat. I 
am a fanatical supporter of this view but the Central Authority favours the 
very opposite... I do not share the view that the bourgeoisie in Germany 
will come to power and on this point I am a fanatical enthusiast—if I 
weren’t I wouldn’t give a brass farthing for the whole affair.'”* 


Similarly, Willich insisted that communism had to be introduced at the next revolution, 
‘even if only through the power of the guillotine’ and ‘even against the will of Germany 


as a whole’.'*’ Willich’s faction continued to demand ‘energetic measures’ 


so that at the next revolution of the proletariat in France and Germany 
people will not only be opposition and write newspapers, but so that the 
German proletarians take their affairs into their own hands and come to 
power—if this fails it would be our own fault.” 


Willich abhorred the idea that for the time being the party had to ‘fight all those who 
oppose...the present political powers’, that is, the emi-grants and even the communist 
party itself. He feared that Marx tried to undermine these in order to organise ‘the future 
opposition party, which—until it can take up its activity proper—becomes the opposition 
party of the present opposition party and thus works into the hands of the present political 
powers’.1?° 

A fourth factor has often been named as responsible for the split. In his ‘History of the 
Communist League’, Engels stated in 1885 that Willich and Schapper clashed with 
Marx’s discovery that a revolution was impossible for now because out of their 
‘revolutionary impulse’ they had fallen for the ‘bourgeois-democratic artificers of 
revolution’, especially Ruge and Kinkel, who were forming ‘provisional governments of 
the future’ in London at the time.'” These allegations against Willich, however, seriously 
misrepresent the causes of the disagreement prior to the split. By July 1850, of the 
democratic organisations of any lasting influence only the European Central Democratic 
Committee had made a public appearance, and nothing links its German representative, 
Ruge, with either Willich or the Workers’ Society. According to Willich, ‘the first 
disagreement between Marx, Engels and me’ emerged when the Communist League had 
been invited to a general meeting of all Forty-Eighters. Willich had wanted to accept, but 
he abided by the majority decision not to, and merely admitted to ‘ties of sympathy’ with 
all participants in the revolution.” Joint organisations or alliances, however, had not 
been mentioned, and Willich had in fact broken off all his earlier connections with Struve 
and had helped Marx to fend off Struve’s attacks on the Social Democratic Refugee 
Committee." Kinkel, the alleged main culprit, arrived after the split, in November 1850, 
and began collaborating with Willich in 1851. Schapper was even less prepared than 
Willich to cooperate with democrats and he rejected any suggestion that the bourgeoisie 
should ascend to power first. 
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Consequently, throughout 1850 and during the first few months of 1851 the Willich- 
Schapper faction turned down any proposals for joint projects. Their first address of 
October 1850 emphasised that the proletarians would henceforth manage their own 
affairs and was full of recriminations against those intellectuals—democrats or 
socialists—seeking to dominate the workers. In early 1851 they again insisted that they 
had rejected democratic advances.'”° 

In fact, Willich’s supporters in both the Communist League and the CABV always 
particularly emphasised the purely proletarian basis and aims of their organisation, and 
accused the faction around Marx of feeling superior to the workers and of being not 
radical enough to demand a wholly proletarian revolution. Thus each side called the other 
“reactionary’.'” Certainly Marx was not as immune to the temptations of enlisting the 
support of non-communists as he later pretended. Negotiations with the Swiss 
‘Centralisation’ went on for months, and as late as August 1850 Marx negotiated with 
Gustav Techow, a member of the ‘Centralisation’ denounced by the June Circular in 
fairly rude tones as petty bourgeois, but who was now attractive as a ‘military’ 
counterweight against Willich." Thus, while after the split alliances with non-socialist 
exile groups became one of the major dividing lines between the two factions, they 
contributed only marginally, if at all, to differences within the Communist League 
beforehand. 

Interpretations of the division of the League have usually pointed to the 
incompatibility of Marx’s ‘scientific socialism’ and historical materialist analysis with 
the ‘Utopian’ or ‘sentimental’ socialism of the Willich-Schapper faction as the 
fundamental reason for the break. Liebknecht recalled that the ‘old followers of Weitling 
and Cabet began to assert themselves again’ in the Educational Society, and that Marx 
had more important things to do than to ‘sweep away old cobwebs’ and kept away from 
the CABV as a result.'”” Engels blamed the ‘communist Islam’ which he added to 
Weitling’s ‘early Christian communism’.'”” And the centrality to the League’s split of 
this contrast has found its way into many secondary accounts." 

Yet while many breakaway members indeed still adhered to their views of the ‘Just’ 
period, the situation in early 1850 was more complex. The old CABV leaders were split 
equally between the two factions: Bauer, Pfänder and Eccarius supported Marx, together 
with other German workers (Klose, Hain) and with ‘literary men’ such as Liebknecht, 
Schramm and F. Wolff." But the other old CABV members who sided with Willich 
(Schapper, Lehmann and Fränkel) retained a no less strong adherence to their former 
Cabetist and Weitlingian beliefs than their fellow-Londoners on Marx’s side. As we have 
seen above, Schapper had throughout the revolution supported Marx’s position, but was 
strongly attached to the Workers’ Society. This is also true of other rebels against Marx. 
Salomon Fränkel, a furrier, was one of the few London exile politicians who represented 
the (largely unskilled) workers of the East End. He lived off Clerkenwell Road, had been 
a member of the Central Authority for some time, and was the most active member of the 
East End CABV section set up in 1846. It is plausible that he had never been completely 
won over to a Marxist perspective. In a speech in June 1847 he expounded the meaning 
of ‘freedom’ and ‘community of goods’, and toasted ‘truth and freedom’, while in early 
1848 he pleaded for unity among the revolutionaries, while advocating education so that 
the bourgeoisie could not cheat the proletariat out of the fruits of the impending 
revolution.” Communism for him was a ‘question of the stomach’: 
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We can only assure our cause if on the day of victory, weapons in hand, 
we immediately proclaim the abolition of poverty. This must be the main 
point of our communist propaganda. It does not matter whether 
communism will be introduced in the near future or only in fifty or even a 
hundred years, from the day of victory nobody must be hungry any 
longer. ; ‚This is the question which every worker understands because he 
feels it. 


Albert Lehmann, the other London worker in the Central Authority to join Willich and 
Schapper, had been connected even longer with the CABV, whose various publications 
he had signed from 1841 on. A tailor, he had in 1845 recommended studying the factory 
towns after the example of academics, yet had not linked communism exclusively to the 
working classes and assumed communist sympathies even among some aristocrats. He 
had also favoured the establishment of communist colonies in the New World. But 
despite these views he went along with the transition of the League of the Just to the 
Communist League, and became a member of its Central Authority.'”” Frankel and 
Lehmann can certainly stand for the majority of the German workers in London. They 
were among the ‘great throng’ who composed the three sections of the CABV allied with 
Willich; they were the ‘Straubingers’ and ‘cads’ (Knoten) so despised by Marx, who 
hoped for the immediate solution of their daily problems. 

As much as theory, it was Marx’s personal politics which earned him enemies. A 
recurrent theme in the workers’ complaints against Marx was that he openly despised 
them, treating them as ‘zeros’. They had not forgiven Marx for high-handedly 
abandoning the League in Cologne in 1848 in favour of his Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 
Marx differentiated between real German artisans—the men he was actually dealing with 
in the League, whom he regarded as undeveloped economically, politically and socially 
in comparison with their western European contemporaries—and the abstract proletariat 
for whose eventual emancipation he worked and who would have to evolve out of the 
existing artisans through decades of struggle in order to be able to rule. For the purposes 
of day-to-day politics, however, this distinction certainly came across as hypocritical, or 
at best as patronising. Repeatedly the Willich-Schapper faction thus accused Marx of 
seeking personal power through intrigues and cliquism, of creating a small elitist circle of 
devoted personal admirers, which explains their obsession with ‘scandals’, ‘scenes’ and 
‘incidents’, described so minutely in their proclamations. Consequently they insisted that 
the proletariat take its affairs into its own hands, both in the present organisation and the 
coming revolution, and ‘emancipate’ itself from its ‘bosses’, such that the ‘party of the 
intellectuals’ could no longer ‘lead the people by a string’.'“° 

This anti-intellectualism was part and parcel of the rebels’ emphasis on the proletariat, 
both in its actually existing and its abstract embodiment. This certainly reflected their 
social composition. Except for Schapper, none of Willich’s adherents had any university 
education or wrote pamphlets or articles, and their jobs, as far as they are known, were all 
traditional artisans’ occupations: tailor, furrier, carpenter, cooper. (The ‘Marx party’, by 
contrast, conspicuously comprised a large proportion of well-educated and articulate 
people.) Willich’s group regarded the workers as perfectly capable of running their own 
political organisation, and also of securing the workers’ rule in an immediate seizure of 
power. This was left entirely unexplained, and they had no answers to Marx’s retort that 
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the proletariat would only be able to pass ‘petty bourgeois’ measures.'*' Their main fear 
about the coming revolution was thus that government would be monopolised by 
republicans and democrats, leaving them only to ‘[be in] opposition and write 
newspapers’ and agitate in clubs. Hence they saw the breach in the League as a sign of 
the proletariat’s split from ‘the press’, while maintaining that the communist ‘principle’ 
of both factions remained identical.'* 

In this vision of the proletariat the anti-intellectualism of the ‘Justs’ united with the 
new Blanquist impetus embraced by the Communist League in the preceding spring. No 
doubt the frequent references to France reflected not merely the widespread conviction 
that France was the key to European revolutions, but also the close personal relations 
between Willich and the French Blanquists in London. Throughout their proclamations, 
the new League emphasised parallel developments between France and Germany, 
claiming that conditions within the German communist party followed the pattern 
established by French workers both in France and in their London exile. (This contradicts 
Marx’s accusation that his opponents conveyed a ‘German nationalist’ instead of an 
‘universal’ message, an accusation neither answered by Willich and Schapper nor 
repeated by Marx.'*?) 

These Blanquist influences emerged in what has been termed the Voluntarist’ 
orientation of the Willich-Schapper group. A sharp eagerness to achieve victory soon was 
paramount; Schapper demanded a proletarian government as an immediate goal, and the 
group even maintained that any failure to gain power would be their party’s ‘own 
fault’.'“* Schapper also indicated how the proletariat should guarantee its rule: through 
the guillotine. Paralleling Blanqui’s hopes for dictatorship of a proletarian vanguard 
exercising terrorism, Schapper flatly reiterated that ‘the question is whether we ourselves 
are going to be beheaded at the beginning or whether we behead others’.'* (In their hope 
for a speedy proletarian rule, Willich and Schapper thus of course backed away from the 
March Circular, which had painstakingly enumerated the ways in which the proletariat 
would have to push for a permanent revolution in order to keep the ‘petty bourgoisie’ 
from consolidating its power.) 

Judging their rule to be imminent, the Willich group naturally stressed immediate 
activity in exile, and the ‘firm organisation of the League as soon as possible’; ‘unity’ and 
‘action’ became their catchwords.'“° They reproached Marx and Engels for having 
completely disrupted the workers’ society and the London circle of the Communist 
League.'” Willich’s adherents regarded themselves as the ‘organisers of the proletariat’ 
breaking away from the representatives of ‘principle’.'“® They assured their followers that 
their principles remained unaltered, and that the ‘writing coterie’, while detrimental 
within the organisation, could aid the cause from the outside, and that both factions 
would ‘meet again in Germany’ at the next revolution.'“? Some should work towards the 
common goal with their pens, and some ‘in other ways’. "° 

These ‘other ways’ were almost purely Willichian in inspiration, and added a third 
element to the ‘Just’ anti-intellectualism and the Blanquist ‘voluntarism’. Willich 
presented himself very much as the ‘man of action’ required by the current state of 
disorganisation in the Communist League and by the impending revolutionary struggle. 
Increasingly his military capabilities were emphasised, while at the beginning of the 
schism Willich’s personality provided the focus for the breakaway group. In a tone of 
hurt outrage, half of the group’s first circular deplored the unjustified hatred directed 
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against Willich by a Marx jealous of his prominence, and indeed, he did owe much of his 
popularity among the London artisans to his personal charisma. Willich thus became the 
main spokesman for all the anti-Marx elements in the League, appealing to different 
groups in different ways. He provided a focus for those workers who did not share 
Marx’s economic analysis of the class struggle; he presented himself as a ‘man of action’ 
for ‘true socialists’ like the group in Switzerland, whose communism was closer to 
Hess’s Red Catechism; and he also attracted those workers who joined the Blanquist 
chorus clamouring for conspiracy and insurrection, in exile thus gaining a number of 
followers through his close association with the Blanquist émigrés and their military 
reputation and lifestyle. Even his opponents had to admit that ‘masses’ of new members 
were drawn into the CABV because of him.'”' Many of his London followers were 
recruited either on his continental campaigns during the revolution or in the ‘fugitives’ 
barracks’.'”” Like the artisans, the ‘military men’ shared an anti-intellectualism which 
was directed against Marx, and it was Willich’s military connections, in fact, which later 
brought him closer to the democratic revolutionaries. 

The Willich-Schapper faction was thus too heterogenous in its social background, 
theoretical development and view of the future strategy of the proletarian party to merit a 
single label. Its grievances were voiced not so much in terms of ‘Utopian’ communism as 
in Blanquist language, and in fact it was only by adding this Blanquist objection to 
Marx’s economic determinism that the workers’ opposition became strong enough to be 
heard. Thus, although there was a strong ‘utopian’ group inside the Communist League, 
whose beliefs and strategies very much resembled those of the old League of the Just, 
opposition to Marx inside the League cannot be subsumed under this heading. To the old 
mistrust between ‘Straubingers’ and ‘academics’ new differences were added which only 
partially overlapped with old resentments. Under the impact of the common fate of all 
exiled revolutionaries, many German socialists in London were more receptive to the 
‘true’ socialist notions of class separation that Willich espoused, since their world of exile 
was divided much more clearly into oppressors and freedom fighters than according to 
any economic distinction based on classes. The important factor leading up to the split, 
though, was the Blanquism spread among the German workers and Willich’s emphasis 
upon ‘deeds’ and immediate action. This indefatigable go-ahead spirit in the London 
League of the first half of 1850 also accounted for the fact that the Willich-Schapper 
faction saw themselves as much more ‘advanced’ and radical communists than the group 
around Marx, whom they suspected of taking defeat too easily. But to label the Willich- 
Schapper faction merely as ‘adventurers’ or ‘sectarians’ falls just as short as an 
explanation as the label ‘Utopians’ or ‘artisans of the League of the Just’. While the 
arguments around the time of the split concentrate much more on a Blanquist strategy 
than is usually acknowledged, the new dividing line between ‘voluntarists’ and 
‘economic determinists’ ran partly parallel to the older separation of artisans from 
‘scientific’ socialists, while also partly crossing these old lines. Blanquist discussions 
may have dominated the forefront of the battle, but the background of the older artisan 
resentments must also be brought into the picture. Both were united by their common 
rejection of Marx’s economic and ‘scientific’ interpretation of the current phase of the 
revolution. 

Thus the first year of exile clarified several kinds of disagreements. Well aware that 
most refugees were democrats in the broad sense of the word, the Communist League 
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regarded as necessary a clear demarcation of its own views from those of the democrats 
as soon as groups of the latter began to threaten the organisational advantages the 
communists had through the remnants of their League and the CABV. This need for 
juxtaposition and boundaries dominated the League’s activities in the first half of 1850, 
and resulted not only in the Circulars of March and June, but also in the desire to form an 
‘anti-democratic’ bloc. This led to co-operation with French Blanquists in the Universal 
Society and—ironically, since these would ultimately help break up the organisation— 
increased Blanquist sympathies within the League itself. The resulting tensions thus 
combined with older currents and anti-Marx sentiments until the League gave way under 
the pressure. While the breakaway faction had not flirted with an alliance with democrats, 
the latter’s importance in London exile politics nonetheless grew after the split, when 
they succeeded in attracting large numbers of communists in the name of a common 
cause. It is to the development of these different democratic exile groups, then, which we 
must now turn. 


4 
The ‘Chronique Scandaleuse’ 


Ruge, Kinkel and German democracy, 1849-1853 


If any one had conceived the idea of writing from the 
outside the inner history of the political émigrés and exiles 
from the year 1848 in London, what a melancholy page he 
would have added to the records of contemporary man: 
what sufferings, what privations, what tears...and what 
triviality, what narrowness, what poverty of intellectual 
powers, of resources, of understanding, what obstinacy in 
wrangling, what pettiness of wounded vanity! 

(A.Herzen)' 


The democratic ‘Forty-eighters’ 


Most participants in the German revolution of 1848, and consequently most who sought 
refuge in London afterwards, were not socialists but democrats, republicans, 
constitutional monarchists or liberal nationalists. These trickled in more slowly than the 
socialists as the reaction on the Continent slowly tightened its grip. The first wave were 
refugees from the Baden-Palatinate uprising who arrived in London from late 1849 
onwards. Up to 1851 the numbers of those fleeing persecution and trials in Germany 
increased steadily, then the influx of refugees dried up to a mere trickle of released 
detainees, such as the writer Corvin von Wiersbitzki and the tailor Andreas Scherzer, 
who arrived in London in 1855, and Lessner, who came as late as 1856. 

While the socialist exiles in London were reorganising the Communist League, they 
often remained socially isolated from the majority of exiles. The Communist League was 
of course reorganised as a secret society, and remained unknown to the general public 
until the first arrests were made in May 1851. But in London, too, some democratic exiles 
remained curiously unaware of the activities of even the more prominent League 
members, who after all had gained considerable public influence—including in 
democratic circles—during the revolution in Germany. Eugen Oswald, for example, who 
worked in the Refugees’ Assistance Committee of the Democratic Club in Greek Street 
(but also in the English co-operative movement and Working Men’s Colleges), thus 
remembered that Marx and Engels arrived in London ‘some years later’.” Schapper also 
had very few contacts outside workers’ circles, and his name rarely occurs in the letters 
or reminiscences of prominent democrats. Freiligrath was generally assumed to have 
been the only German refugee in London exile both before and after 1848.’ One of the 
few communists well known in democratic circles was August Willich, who after the 
split in the Communist League co-operated more closely with the democrats around 
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Gottfried Kinkel, and as a former Prussian lieutenant was also accepted into the 
democratic salon of an émigré Livonian aristocrat, Baroness von Bruiningk.* 

While as a rule relations between the two groups have been little considered by 
historians, there are some exceptions. Hanschmidt’s insightful study of democratic 
internationalism in the nineteenth century, for example, deals with Ruge’s role in the 
European Central Democratic Committee, while J.H.Schoeps contributed studies of the 
Kosmos, one of the democratic exile papers, and surveillance by the Prussian police 
agents.” Rosenberg emphasised the historical relevance of German exile politics in terms 
of the fissure of revolutionary democracy into mutually hostile socialist and democratic 
camps, but does not elaborate on this process of clarification, when ‘the lines of party 
political development were drawn, which became decisive for European history’.° 

Who, then, were these men against whom Marx and Engels fought with such intensity 
throughout the 1850s? Their activities and personalities received great attention in the 
correspondence of Marx and Engels, and became the focus of their longest, rudest and 
most polemical works of the decade, the ‘Great Men of Exile’ and ‘Herr Vogt’. These 
works cannot be brushed aside as simply reflecting petty day-to-day squabbles in which 
Marx and Engels were forced to swat irritably at gnat-sized minds and to harp on 
insignificant questions in order to further their greater overall aims, as is often asserted. 
These ‘will-o’-the-wisps over the morass of the counter-revolution’ were in fact the great 
men of the day.’ Kinkel and Ruge, for example, were far better known among both the 
exiles and the general public, British and German alike, than Marx. Even the Chartists 
gave the same prominence to all in their publications. 

Yet despite their social separation, some democrats were very interested in their 
socialist counterparts. Most democratic exiles, perhaps, had only become aware of the 
socialists’ politics during the revolution, through the club movement, the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung, or after 1849 through the trials. Their leaders, however, were well 
aware of the threat these posed to democratic support and revolutionary unity. Both 
Mazzini and Ruge in the European Central Democratic Committee, we will see, battled 
against the growing socialist influence among the revolutionaries. Kinkel too laboured 
unsuccessfully for years to define a neutral position between the two camps. Heinzen’s 
rabid anti-communism was notorious. And the very popular poet Freiligrath became the 
object of a tug-of-war between the two sides, while the old radical republican Paul Harro- 
Harring deplored at length the workers’ societies’ ‘decay into communist speculations’.® 

But the fiercest fights, if not those with the most serious long-term consequences, were 
fought inside the democratic camp itself, and the discussions among these 20-odd chief 
members of the democratic emigration indeed dominated this period of the exiles’ 
history. Unlike the Italian or Hungarian revolutions, the German events had not produced 
a single undisputed leader, and many German protagonists envied the unrivalled position 
of Mazzini and Kossuth. The leaders’ mutual enmity received great attention in the 
journals open to the exiles, especially the German-American press. Democrats, national 
liberals, constitutionalists and republicans all sought some form of parliamentary 
democracy in a unified Germany, and thus called for a second revolution. But they also 
remained deeply divided among themselves. Radical republicans fell out with democrats 
seeking some social reform though not socialist measures. Prussians and south Germans 
did not get along. And, as in the Frankfurt Assembly, the question of whether Austria 
belonged in a future united Germany separated ‘Grossdeutsche’ from ‘Kleindeutsche’. 
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Tactics and strategy also proved divisive. Whether to publish a flood of rousing appeals, 
or to prepare for the revolution by collecting a national loan; whether to extend 
international connections, or to concentrate all efforts on a revolution in Germany alone: 
these questions were hotly debated by the varying coalitions, debate too often 
accompanied by intrigue and slander. In fact the discord among the German refugees was 
notorious, and proved to be an almost inexhaustible source of malicious jokes for 
everybody from Marx to Herzen to police spies, one of whom wrote with unconcealed 
Schadenfreude: 


The German revolutionaries surpass all the other nationalities in their 
inner strife and factitiousness...they still say and write that all Germans 
are ‘brothers’, but at a closer look one could almost think that these 
millions of ‘brothers’ descended from Cain: the North German hates the 
South German, the man from the Palatinate does not like the Rhenian, the 
Bavarian inveighs against the Saxon, the latter against the Prussian, 
Hessian, Baden native; and the Prussian ‘brother’ wishes they would all 
go to hell.” 


While these squabbles were apparent to most who associated with the German émigrés 
during these years, their substance is difficult to assess. This chapter outlines some of the 
chief differences between the émigré factions, and details the intellectual and political 
development of the most prominent democratic leaders, Arnold Ruge and Gottfried 
Kinkel, whose position on the subject of collaboration with the socialists was indeed their 
main dividing line. 

While the democratic exile leaders were repeatedly disparaged as ‘officers without an 
army’, this referred to their lack of popular support in Germany, not a shortage of 
followers in exile. Their position was thus similar to that of Marx and the leaders of the 
Communist League, who, despite their network of groups throughout Germany, still 
battled against diminishing numbers and rarely commanded more than a few hundred 
people. In exile, the democratic refugees enjoyed much more support than the socialists. 
The Communist League in London, including the Willich-Schapper faction, could muster 
some 50 to 80 members (and the CABV several hundred), but the two dozen or so 
prominent German democratic leaders could drum up as many as 800 supporters for 
festivities and meetings.'' These were commonly held in Schärttner’s German Stores 
Hotel, where there was much ‘lively talking and refreshing singing of patriotic songs’, or 
at Gohringer’s Golden Star Tavern, where the landlord’s vanity and good nature made 
him unable to resist refugees who implored, ‘I am hungry, General, you won’t refuse me 
a beefsteak!’'* Another popular venue, the German Democratic Club at Hillmann’s at 22 
Greek Street, certainly had more than the 30 members a spy mentioned in July 1850, 
since 22 new members enrolled between July and October 1852 alone, by which time 
large numbers of German refugees were already in the United States.'” This Democratic 
Club, however, lost several prominent members in the aftermath of the quarrels between 
Struve and Heinzen. 

This set a pattern for future developments, for the democrats certainly had their own 
organisational problems. Several initial projects, poorly planned and bearing little relation 
to political affairs in Germany, led nowhere and disillusioned the majority of the exiles 
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with their political leaders, who seemed capable of little but creating confusion and 
uttering high-sounding phrases. Often, the democratic ‘great men’ preferred enclosed 
circles, maintaining or at least seeking middle-class lifestyles, with political debates 
predominantly centred more around the comfortable hearths of bürgerliche drawing- 
rooms or hospitable salons than pubs and clubs open to the general public.'* Contacts 
with émigré artisans and workers were limited to private charity, or occasional and 
slightly patronising lectures at workers’ clubs. But despite this social distance the 
democratic leaders had a large political following among the workers. In particular, 
Kinkel was for a decade, throughout the 1850s, immensely popular among German 
workers in London, and was in fact the single most admired figure among all the 
Germans, certainly the only one whose role came close to being comparable with that 
played by Kossuth or Garibaldi for their own compatriots. 

Yet Kinkel and his associates have not been well served by historians, still too prone 
to defer to Marx’s verdict and the scornful dismissal of both socialists and nationalist 
democrats after 1870-1871. Although Marx’s judgements of their activities were often 
incisive, if invariably derisive, the democrats still dominated the politics of the day and as 
such merit an analysis of their own, freed from the polemicism of contemporary rivalries. 
It is beyond our scope here to question whether the democrats epitomised the much- 
debated ‘failure’ of German democracy and liberalism. But until an indigenous non- 
socialist, democratic, national-liberal movement, primarily the Nationalverein, rose again 
from the ashes left by the years of reaction following the 1848 revolution, it was mainly 
these men who represented the dangerous ideas of the ‘Forty-eighters’ in the eyes of the 
German public, silenced democrats and the police. Only in exile did the democrats begin 
to comprehend the irreconcilable rupture of the revolutionary movement into socialists 
and democrats, as well as face many of the problems later democrats had to deal with, 
such as nationalism, constitutionalism, their relation to a Prussian monarchy and the 
questions of the desirability of revolutionary change, of how to instigate a revolution and 
of what changes it should include. The level of debate in the early 1850s was often crude 
and unsophisticated, the issues buried under the inevitable ‘personalities’. But the 
problems with which the democrats grappled were the central issues for all types of 
German radicalism in this decade, and their failure to construct a more robust democracy 
reflects as much on their responses to these questions as on post-1848 Europe in general. 


Arnold Ruge and the European Central Democratic Committee 


After Heinzen initiated the chief fissure between the democratic and socialist refugees by 
publishing his ‘Lehren der Revolution’ in late 1849, his old friend Arnold Ruge rose to 
prominence in democratic exile circles. Having served a six-year prison term for 
belonging to a secret Young Men’s League associated with the Burschenschaften, 
patriotic and republican students’ organisations, Ruge had emerged as a leading Young 
Hegelian philosopher. Less of a thinker than David Strauss, Bruno Bauer or Max Stirner, 
he nonetheless played an important role because his Hallische Jahrbücher helped focus 
rebellion against the orthodox Hegelianism favoured by the Prussian state. His 
admiration for Prussia diminished by its inattention to ‘pure Protestantism’, Ruge turned 
from religion to politics, and increasingly saw democratic demands such as the freedom 
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of the press as being implied by Hegelian philosophy. The suppression of his second 
publication, the Deutsche Jahrbücher, persuaded him to move to Paris in 1843. 

Ruge’s approval of the French Revolution made him an advocate of democratic 
internationalism from February 1842 onwards. He thus readily seized upon Marx’s idea 
of a ‘gallo-germanic principle’, and proposed a vague plan for an ‘intellectual alliance’ 
between French politics and German philosophy. The Deutsch-Französische 
Jahrbiicher, edited by Ruge and Marx, however, failed to attract any French contributors, 
and a combination of financial problems and increasing differences between Ruge and 
Marx capsized the journal after one issue. Ruge’s thought here followed the same pattern 
as during his later activities in London exile. To his mind, a ‘social revolution without 
political soul (i.e. without the organising insight from the viewpoint of the whole)’ was 
impossible. Thus he juxtaposed his own philosophical humanism to the communism of 
the German artisans in Paris, accusing them of wishing to liberate people ‘by turning 
them into artisans and abolishing private property by a fair and communal repartition of 
goods; but for the moment they attach the utmost importance to property and in particular 
to money’.’” His favourable reports in the Paris Vorwärts! on French political and social 
movements, on Cabet and Dézamy, interpreted socialism mainly as philanthropy, but 
nonetheless earned him the proscription of the Prussian government. 

Embittered and suspicious of all who associated with Marx, Ruge left Paris for 
Switzerland. Here he befriended Karl Heinzen, who shared his enmity against 
communists as well as ‘pious people’ generally (but Heinzen did not shrink from the term 
‘atheism’, as Ruge did). Here he also became close to the ‘German Catholics’ led by 
Ronge and Doviat, whose opposition to the established church he interpreted, rather 
presumptuously, as resulting from his own ‘realised humanism’.'? Returning to Germany 
during the revolution, Ruge co-edited the Berlin paper Reform, and was elected to the 
Frankfurt parliament. There he joined the extreme parliamentary left wing, the 
‘Donnersberg Faction’, and advocated pacifist and democratic internationalism, 
especially the restoration of Poland, the liberation of Italy (from Austrian troops—a 
suggestion abhorrent to the grossdeutsche patriots of the Paulskirche), and an ideal of 
international law based on ‘decrees of a sovereign congress of free nations’.”° 
Domestically, he argued for equal rights but not equality of property, since ‘inequality of 
property, of prestige, and of liberties, comes about through different strengths and 
abilities’, although it must ‘not endanger the essential equality and personal liberty of 
men’.”! He was soon criticised, however, less for his political position than for 
inconsistency and the pomposity of his addresses, and became alienated from the popular 
movement, especially after he failed to join in the Dresden uprising. 

In London Ruge’s position strengthened throughout the first half of 1850. Marx had 
already suspected his hand behind the ‘Draft Circular’ signed by Struve and Rudolph 
Schramm,” but Ruge only really became prominent in émigré politics when he joined the 
European Central Democratic Committee (ECDC), formed in the summer of 1850.” This 
was the first successful attempt to gain publicity outside narrow refugee circles, and it 
opened the way for international recognition of the German refugees. Founded in June by 
Giuseppe Mazzini, the new association was, like his earlier international revolutionary 
organisation, the Young Europe of the 1830s, supposed to be composed of independent 
national committees chosen by their own citizens and working for a unified and 
independent republic at home while co-operating in an umbrella organisation. Mazzini’s 
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dominance here was apparent from the outset. As a veteran conspirator with impressive 
revolutionary credentials even before his part in the Roman republic of 1849, he had 
already become a public figure during his earlier exile in England through a widely 
publicised scandal when the Post Office was found to read his letters.” This occasioned 
much English support for Mazzini’s Italian nationalist cause, and his fame certainly 
attracted lesser-known refugees such as Ruge and Ledru-Rollin to the alliance. Ledru- 
Rollin, however, while formerly a minister in the French provisional government of 1848 
and a leading republican democrat, was quite a liability in Britain, since his Decadence of 
England, published shortly after his arrival in exile, had been widely condemned as 
premature and arrogant.’ The fourth founding member of the ECDC was Albert Darasz, 
who represented the Polish Democratic Centralisation; later D.Bratianu joined for the 
Romanians.”° 

The ECDC was pledged to republicanism and international revolutionary activity, and 
aimed at solidarity between ‘peoples’ regardless of ‘party’. Its purpose, as stated in its 
first manifesto of July 1850, was to provide a ‘collective and accepted representation’, an 
organisation for the scattered democratic movements.” It denounced as the two vital 
obstacles to unity ‘the exaggeration of the right of individuality’ and ‘the narrow 
exclusiveness of theories’, although a further explanation showed both to be any 
insistence on specific political and social programmes: ‘Every man who says, I have 
found the political truth, and who makes the adoption of his system his condition of 
fraternal association, denies the people the sole progressive interpreter of the world’s law, 
in order to assert only his own I.’ The address closed with a lengthy but characteristically 
vague and rhetorical statement of the ECDC’s ideals. (This impressed the Chartist W.E. 
Adams as ‘loftier, broader, and more enduring than even the Declaration of 
Independence’.”*) 

Mazzini had in fact written this declaration without consulting the ECDC’s other 
members. Ruge certainly agreed with Mazzini’s ideal of a republican form of 
government, universal suffrage and education, and with his notions of humanity and 
progress: ‘Every patriotism which is not patriotism for the republic is pernicious’, he 
proclaimed, and he declared the purpose of the ECDC to be ‘the supersession of national 
consciousness by the consciousness of freedom, of love of one’s tribe by love of 
democracy’.”” But he rejected Mazzini’s repeated call for a revolutionary democratic 
‘religion’ and his identification of the laws of progress and morality with the Christian 
God.” Perhaps because of such criticism, religion was ignored in subsequent 
pronouncements by the ECDC. But the damage was done: Ruge’s stance shook the 
credibility of the new organisation, and Marx seized the opportunity to ridicule it in the 
last issue of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung—politisch-ökonomische Revue. But the extent 
of this attack also shows that Marx took the ECDC more seriously as a potentially 
popular organisation than he was prepared to admit. His polemics against its ‘pompous 
nonsense’ and ‘sentimental drivel’ aimed particularly at exposing the middle-class 
character of the Committee. “The authors of the manifesto deny the existence of class 
struggles’, fulminated Marx. ‘Under the pretext of combating dogmatists, they...forbid 
the individual classes to formulate their interests and demands vis-a-vis the other classes. 
They ...[conceal] beneath the apparent reconciliation of all party interests the domination 
of the interests of one party—the bourgeois party.’ Marx in particular criticised the 
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ECDC’s views on the ‘sanctity of property’, contending instead that the ‘socialist’ 
proposal of work credits was merely another form of bourgeois property.”' 

But the ECDC was anxious to avoid controversy on such points, and none of its later 
manifestoes and addresses discussed the property relations or economic conditions it 
envisioned in future republics. All pronouncements on social issues were in fact avoided, 
and the watchwords of ‘Association’ and ‘Labour’ remained unexpounded, with the 
ECDC instead suggesting that each national committee draw up a programme addressing 
its country’s specific moral, economic and social conditions. But all, it insisted, should 
share a ‘progressive, national and European education’ in order to imbue their peoples 
‘with the enthusiasm of a collective life, of joint responsibility, and of sovereign 
liberty’.°” The ECDC’s political rhetoric remained equally vague. Another address, for 
example, recognised the existence of only two opposed parties, the ‘tyrants’ and 
‘democracy’ fighting for “liberty’.”° 

While the ECDC’s anti-socialist tendency was not explicit in its public addresses, it 
became far more prominent in its leaders’ political alliances. Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin 
kept the negotiations preceding the Committee’s foundation secret, especially hiding their 
intentions from Louis Blanc, Landolphe and other socialists.“ Mazzini’s earlier 
determined anti-socialist views were, of course, well known, and his various remarks 
against socialists were registered as far away as Weitling’s Republik der Arbeiter, 
published in New York.’ But Ledru-Rollin was also engaged in bitter feuds with the 
French socialist exiles in London grouped around Blanc, Felix Pyat and Barthelémy, who 
accused him of having betrayed the revolution. Thus he regarded the international 
membership of the ECDC and its prominent association with Mazzini’s fame as useful to 
his own aims, especially when the reception of his Decadence de l'Angleterre 
undermined his own popularity, and he was willing to shelve, at least temporarily, his 
objections to some of Mazzini’s peculiar nationalist ideas.” A similar division between 
socialist and non-socialist Polish exiles in London also induced Albert Darasz, a leading 
figure in the Polish national liberation movement and participant in the uprising of 1830- 
1831, to join forces with the ECDC.” After his death in 1852 he was replaced in the 
European Committee by Stanislaw Worcell who was more sympathetic to some socialist 
demands.”® 

Ruge thus was the obvious candidate to represent Germany on the European 
Committee, for he was attracted both to its general principle of democratic 
internationalism and its willingness to confine a European revolution to purely political 
changes. For after the Deutsch-französische Jahrbücher failed, Ruge’s radical 
republicanism had excluded socialist attacks on existing property relations, and became 
coupled with a strong suspicion not only of Marx but of all communists. Ruge developed 
these themes in particular in Thornton Hunt’s Leader, which regularly printed the 
ECDC’s addresses and reported on the doings of Mazzini and other refugees.” 
Discussing the fight for religious and political democracy against the combined forces of 
papacy and despotism, Ruge with more than a hint of self-congratulation declared his 
own humanism to have been the sum total of the post-Hegelian philosophical analysis 
and radical democracy.” He also blamed ‘the want of unity and organisation of the 
democratic party’ for the success of the counter-revolution. But Democracy had learned 
from its failures. Its leaders had acquired political experience and had come to agree on 
their chief objects, ‘the unity of the nation’ and ‘the sovereignty of the people’, which 
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required universal suffrage. But these aims, Ruge concluded, should not be undermined 
by differing social theories: 


The political question, national unity, popular liberty, and the Republic, is 
the question of Germany—Social theories differ, and are the origin of 
differing schools... Germany has thirty-four princes to overthrow, the 
national unity to accomplish, and the Republic to obtain ...before social 
theories can become anything but a subordinate question in the public 
mind. 


This line of argument Ruge continued in articles in democratic journals such as the New 
York paper of his old friend, Karl Heinzen, the Deutsche Schnellpost, and the Bremer 
Tages-Chronik, which also published his personal attack on Marx for which Willich and 
Struve allegedly provided refugee gossip. In an open letter to Germany, Ruge explained 
the basic idea of the ECDC as forming an alliance of all free peoples in a community or 
congress. While the ECDC could not and should not direct a revolution from across the 
Channel, it not only wanted to unite the Forty-eighters in exile but also intended ‘not to 
let the movements in the separate countries break out in isolation, and to create genuine 
information about the state of affairs of democracy in all countries...[and] to install the 
democratic diplomacy as efficiently as the diplomacy of despotism’.** 

In London Ruge also often spoke at the numerous banquets and anniversary meetings 
held by the émigré revolutionaries. Here the imminence of the next revolution was a 
common theme, the ruling reactionary regime in Germany being frequently denounced as 
merely an ‘interregnum of short duration’.“* Ruge’s actions on behalf of the ECDC 
certainly helped to achieve some international recognition for the German exile 
community. Not only did he persuade such crowd-drawing figures as Mazzini to speak at 
German meetings,” he also aroused the attention of the English democratic and Chartist 
press, who now took a greater interest in the German revolution and its protagonists. This 
helped redress a previous imbalance, for while Harney, through his connections with 
Marx, Schapper, Conrad Schramm and other German socialists, had given their affairs 
some coverage in his papers, other Chartist periodicals (like the Leader and the Northern 
Star after Harney’s departure) reported mostly on the Italian, Polish, Hungarian and 
French refugees.* 

A second address ‘To the Peoples’ explained the ECDC’s idea of solidarity among 
different nations, assuming as an ideal form of co-existence a division of labour in the 
common progress of mankind, ‘the fundamental idea of nationality’ being ‘the 
organisation of humanity in homogenous groups, with a view to the accomplishment of a 
common duty’. More concretely, the address proposed founding further national 
committees, the delegates of which would ‘constitute a CENTRAL COMMITTEE of 
European Democracy’.” Of course the ECDC itself, in a notable inversion of Mazzini’s 
earlier organisations, actually preceded the formation of national committees instead of 
resulting from them. Despite its claim to be only a provisional institution pending the 
various national committees’ choice of their representatives, it also continued to act 
without much thought for those national committees subsequently formed, and which 
existed mostly on paper in any case, since only the Polish, and perhaps the Italian, 
committee had much following at home.” 
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Support for the ECDC on the Continent was weak for various reasons. The ECDC’s 
express refusal to clarify its social programmes reflected an ossification of the democratic 
and republican internationalism of the Vormdrz period, and, given the great prominence 
of the new ‘social’ language of reform, this to some extent doomed its activities from the 
outset. Not only did its leaders seek to avoid ‘exclusiveness in theories’, which would 
divide the democrats of one country, they also regarded the social conditions of each 
nation as unique and hence internationalist social theories originating in one country as 
inapplicable in another. The anti-dogmatism of the ECDC thus masked both its 
rejection of a class point of view which would supersede national differences, and its own 
brand of internationalism, which consisted of mutual acknowledgement and help between 
independent and essentially differing countries. The vagueness of the envisaged mutual 
‘recognition’ of homogenous peoples and of the humanitarian goals for which nations 
should struggle, and the equally amorphous ‘love’ between them further emphasise the 
limits of the ECDC’s vision. 

But the efforts of the Committee did not go entirely unnoticed. Not only did the 
continental governments and their police spies closely follow its activities, but there are 
also signs that at least some revolutionary hopes in Germany centred on the ECDC’s 
plans. So-called ‘Mazzini Shares’ and ‘Kossuth Notes’ issued by the national committees 
to aid the ECDC were found in provinces as remote as Posnania in Prussia.” The German 
National Committee launched a similar project under Ruge’s tutelage: ‘We need money. 
We will declare the loan a European enterprise’, Ruge wrote to supporters in Germany, 
adding slyly: ‘I myself need to be independent of the Central Committee and...need some 
support from the party." Although Ruge insisted that the recently arrived Kinkel be 
included in the enterprise, it failed when the German National Committee split up and 
Kinkel started a rival loan project of his own. 

But even the slight influence the ECDC gained in northern Germany and among the 
exiles and Chartists in London were enough for Engels to plan a series of articles against 
Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin and Ruge for Harney’s Friend of the People.” This project, 
however, came to nothing, not only because, as Engels feared, any criticism of the 
republican exiles would for the English public automatically identify the critic with the 
better-known communists around Willich, but also because Harney, in Engels’s opinion 
much too indiscriminating in his sympathies for foreign refugees, published statements of 
all sorts of refugee groups (in fact, due to their greater output, many more by democrats 
than by socialists).°° Marx and Engels later lambasted Kinkel, Ruge, Struve and others in 
their ‘Great Men of the Exile’, which, however, never reached a publisher.” 

But the ECDC did not require such an onslaught to expire. By the spring of 1852 it 
was already in serious financial difficulties, which, coupled with internal dissension, led 
to its de facto dissolution during the same year. In February 1852 Chartist friends of the 
ECDC, Thomas Cooper, William Lin ton, Joseph Cowen, James Watson and George 
Dawson, started a subscription on its behalf, but the £50 collected hardly helped.” 
Moreover, a number of ECDC emissaries sent to the Continent found themselves 
continually hampered by police observation. Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin renewed their 
rivalry, arguing both about the function of the Committee’s national papers, La Voix du 
Proscrit and Italia del Popolo, and about the question of who should commence a general 
European revolution, both equally adamantly favouring their own countries.” 
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Ruge himself became increasingly convinced that the German nation would have to 
play the leading role in the emancipation of mankind, especially vis-a-vis the Slav 
nations. Writing a year after the ECDC’s collapse he insisted that “The Magyars are 
superstitious aristocrats, the Poles are thorough Catholics, the Italian... Augean stable is 
very full... A German Revolution...is their only chance to arrive at an independent 
existence.” He was convinced that ‘the German genius’ was to save all the other 
nations, and that ‘We Germans, and none but us, can release mankind from its spiritual 
bondage, the most insufferable and fruitful in evil; we alone can destroy that superstition 
under the dominion of which even our political free colonies in England and America are 
now groaning.’” The world owed its first victory against mental and intellectual tyranny, 
in the Reformation, to Germans, who continued to liberate thought; hence the German 
cause was that of all nations, and the German spirit ‘the central sun in the system of 
liberty’.*? National chauvinism of this sort was clearly fatal to internationalist enterprises. 
Furthermore, the ECDC’s backing in France was undermined by the emergence of a 
second international enterprise in Paris in the summer of 1851, which favoured a 
‘Romanic’ concept excluding Germanic and Slav nations. By September 1852 the 
ECDC was already comatose, and it disappeared in early 1853, presumably aided by the 
failure of the Milan uprising inspired by Mazzini.“ 

The ECDC’s collapse did not of course result solely from financial problems or its 
leaders’ personal failings, but must be seen in terms of the broader historical context of 
democratic republicanism after 1848. The republicanism inspired by the principles of 
1792 could not survive the events of 1848, since a purely constitutional orientation as 
well as the conviction that democracy, republicanism and nationality were inextricably 
linked increasingly gave way to the belief that social and economic problems were not 
solvable by constitutional changes alone.°” The ECDC remained entrenched in a 
constitutionalist discourse and was clearly weakened by the mounting assault on the 
definitions of key political terms such as ‘republic’, ‘democracy’ and ‘nation’, which led 
the more social democrats to define ‘the people’ in terms of the social question and to 
expand their internationalism beyond a co-operation of different democratic movements 
to target the common aristocratic and bourgeois enemy which the revolution was to 
overthrow. Against this another strand in pre-1848 democratic republicanism increasingly 
emphasised the ideal of the united nation state, willingly sacrificing republican and 
democratic goals upon its altar. But by the 1850s the particularly Mazzinian approach to 
the international organisation of national movements lacked large-scale support, while 
postponing discussion of social reform until after the victory of the republic became 
equally unacceptable. 

Nonetheless the ECDC could have achieved greater propagandistic effect had its 
members been more united. A concerted assault on particular measures of the Prussian 
government, for example, would have struck home much more than the vague and overly 
rhetorical proclamations which were issued. But the ECDC’s ineffectiveness also partly 
resulted from the specific conditions of exile under which it operated. Since democrats 
and republicans in Germany could not rally around a firm party organisation either 
nationally or regionally, the ECDC had no constant or reliable party support, and had to 
fall back upon sporadic personal contacts or links to religious groups. These could hardly 
be expected to drum up enthusiasm for vague appeals from London, much less to create 
new organisations in an increasingly oppressive political climate. Hence the usual 
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description of the ECDC as ‘chiefs without an army’ is entirely justified in relation to 
support from the Continent. 

Ruge himself withdrew from London exile politics and his position in the ECDC even 
before its eventual demise, and moved to Brighton in July 1850 to make a humble living 
teaching and running a daguerrotype studio. Seeking new vehicles for agitation, he turned 
to fiction writing, and published novellas and plays on the revolution which decried elitist 
and cynical attitudes among revolutionary leaders and denounced ‘the party of social 
terrorists who, lacking reasonable means to create economic equality, proposed madness 
of destruction instead’.® Ruge occasionally returned to London, speaking for instance to 
commemorate the Polish revolution in November 1853, participating in the Agitation 
Union and the German Democratic Society, and intermittently giving poorly attended 
lectures. Almost every Saturday he came to have a drink at Schärttner’s in Long Acre.” 
He was increasingly satisfied with merely playing the role of the ‘Nestor of the German 
Emigration in London’, or, as Marx rather less charitably put it, the role of the ‘Confucius 
of the German Emigration’.® After the disastrous news of Napoleon’s victory he toyed 
with the idea of becoming a preacher in one of the ‘free congregations’ in the United 
States, but he remained in Brighton for the rest of his life, continuing to write articles and 
pamphlets in English and German, and trying to get compensation from the Prussian 
government for his suppressed newspaper.” His German nationalism grew, as did his 
opposition to communism. In the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 his strong anti-Austrian 
sentiments combined with a revival of his Young Hegelian idea of Prussia as the 
embodiment of the Protestant state: ‘For a’ that and a’ that, Prussia is the people, unity, 
freedom in sciences and in parliament, and what it is not, it can still become’, he enthused 
in 1866. Like many other Forty-eighters, Ruge thus reincarnated himself as an admirer 
of Bismarck.” 


Gottfried Kinkel 


Shortly after Ruge’s move to Brighton his more prominent rival in exile politics, 
Gottfried Kinkel, arrived on the scene. Kinkel had a much more flamboyant personality 
than the dry and somewhat prim Ruge (who was thirteen years his senior), and was, 
before arriving in London, already a national hero to many Forty-eighters.”” A Protestant 
theologian in Bonn, his political disenchantment with Prussia in the early 1840s 
accompanied the general Rhenish disappointment with the new king, Frederick William 
IV, and coincided with his personal frustration at not receiving the professorship he 
aspired to. Furthermore, after a conflict with the church authorities over his marriage to 
the divorced Catholic Johanna Matthieux née Mockel, with whom he headed a small 
literary-aesthetic coterie in Bonn, he had to abandon his hopes of a career as an academic 
theologian, and became a professor in art history instead. His orthodox and pietist 
religious beliefs subsequently moved towards pantheism, and only with the outbreak of 
revolution in March 1848 did his attention focus on political and social questions. His 
main concern became German unity, and he remained a constitutional monarchist until 
August 1848, when he formulated his republicanism in a little brochure which also 
expounded his social ideas.” 
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Kinkel’s Handwerk, errette Dich! explained that misery on earth resulted from the sin, 
wickedness and levity of man, and from lack of education, excess population and unfair 
taxation.” The remedy was to reunite the middle and working classes by restricting 
competition, offering state-funded credits for the acquisition of machinery by workers in 
associations, and fomenting a moral uplifting of the working class through educational 
associations emphasising ‘art and beauty’. Artisans were to combine to fight the 
competition of cheaper factory products, thus breaking capitalism via co-operation, and 
the state was to aid these modern guilds by protective legislation. Artisans could thus 
pave the way for the republic. This programme, together with his founding of a workers’ 
educational society, ensured Kinkel’s later reputation as a ‘socialist’. But these 
credentials mostly amount to Kinkel’s genuine human sympathy with the poor, itself 
occasionally obscured by his sentimental jargon, theatricality and pastoral unction. ‘The 
claim of working poverty to a humane existence: this is my communism’, Kinkel wrote 
during his prison spell.” Kinkel in fact never returned to such programmes of social 
reform, and confined his future political activities to struggling for political democracy 
and, in particular, national unity.” 

Kinkel’s reputation rested more on practice than theory. After a brief spell in the 
Prussian Diet, he led an abortive assault upon an arsenal in Siegburg in May 1849, 
together with Fritz Anneke and Carl Schurz. He also signed up as a musketeer in 
Willich’s corps in the Baden-Palatinate uprising, and in the immediate aftermath his 
comrade-in-arms Engels commented quite favourably on his conduct: ‘Of all the 
democratic gentry’, Engels recalled, ‘the only ones to fight were myself and Kinkel. The 
latter joined our corps as a musketeer and did pretty well; in the first engagement in 
which he took part, his head was grazed by a bullet and he was taken prisoner.’”” 

This arrest began Kinkel’s fame in German democratic circles. His sentence, 20 years 
in a fortress, commuted to imprisonment with hard labour at a spinning wheel, was 
regarded as deliberately cruel. His wife Johanna organised a large-scale propaganda 
campaign epitomising Kinkel as the democratic martyr, the popular professor and 
sensitive poet, who had forsaken a respectable position to take up arms for his patriotic 
beliefs, and now was the carefully chosen victim of despotic revenge. After endless 
letters to journals, friends and unknown admirers, and the reprinting of her husband’s 
poems, Kinkel became a household name, a symbol of the democratic movement and of 
the plea for amnesty for the imprisoned Forty-eighters. Malwida von Meysenbug, a 
democratic feminist and—in her own word—‘idealist’ writer, characteristically expressed 
these sentiments at the height of the Kinkel cult: 


The picture of the captive, whose eyes thirsting for beauty were now 
resting on the naked walls of his cell, who instead of arousing enthusiasm 
in young souls through his lectures, or streaming out of his soul’s dreams 
in songs, had to spin wool, out of which from now on his coarse clothing 
was to be manufactured—day and night I could not take my mind off this 
grievous picture.”° 


Not surprisingly this wave of sympathy for Kinkel’s fate angered those who had seen 
their political friends court-martialled and shot or disappear into prisons under much 
harsher conditions, without the publicity and material help which Kinkel received. To top 
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it all, many socialists suspected that this sickening sentimentality had fastened on the 
wrong object, and that Kinkel was no real revolutionary at all. 

Such suspicions were greatly reinforced when, in his defence speech before the court 
martial in Rastatt in August 1849, Kinkel recanted his revolutionary intentions and 
distanced himself from the ‘dirt and filth’ which had recently ‘unfortunately tagged on to 
this revolution’, thereby denouncing those of his co-defendants who had already been 
sentenced to death. He even went so far as to hail the future empire of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, a move explicable only insofar as he felt that his own life was at stake.” Kinkel 
did not seek only to reduce his sentence, however; he genuinely lacked a clear political 
position beyond the constant desire of achieving a united nation, a goal he kept 
throughout his life. (The personal attacks by Marx and Engels on Kinkel’s wavering 
revolutionary convictions in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung—Revue seemed gratuitous, 
however, and cost them, not Kinkel, loss of sympathy.”*) 

But Kinkel’s real or imagined sufferings were soon over. Johanna Kinkel busily 
plotted his liberation, and collected money for bribes. In a spectacular coup on 6 
November 1850 Kinkel’s former student Karl Schurz succeeded in freeing Kinkel from 
Spandau prison, and both managed to flee to Britain.”” News of Kinkel’s escape swept 
through Europe. Schurz became a European celebrity overnight, while the Prussian state 
was made a universal laughing-stock. Since numerous people were informed of the plan 
beforehand, however, including mere acquaintances such as Meysenbug and even an 
Austrian police agent, it is quite possible that the Prussian government got wind of the 
project and actually allowed it to happen in order to get rid of a public embarrassment.” 

The campaign for Kinkel heated up so much in the weeks before his escape that even 
several English papers carried articles on his plight. Though Marx alleged that Kinkel 
‘did not rest until Dickens had eulogised him’, a lengthy article in fact appeared in 
Charles Dickens’ Household Words several days before Kinkel escaped and had any 
opportunity to accost Dickens. This described in romanticised terms Kinkel’s academic 
career and family life prior to joining the free corps in Baden, which step he allegedly 
took because of his ‘strong feelings in favour of a constitutional monarchy [sic!]’.°' The 
Chartist Leader printed an almost three-column eulogy on ‘Professor Gottfried Kinkel’, 
who ‘appears to us to be one of the revolutionary martyrs the most worthy of 
sympathy’.** Again Kinkel’s serene life and domestic happiness were emphasised, and 
the correspondent then reported the same details and exalted anecdotes as the German 
papers. The repetitions in all these reports, their simultaneous appearance, and the 
identical structure of the argument show the careful orchestration behind these attempts 
to increase sympathy for Kinkel. Significantly, both journals appealed to the English 
literati to try to influence the British public, and thereby the Prussian king, to release 
Kinkel.” 

When Kinkel thus arrived in his London exile, his role as ‘lion of the season’ had been 
well prepared, and he entered into the part with great gusto. Two Chartist poets, George 
Hooper and Gerald Massey, hailed his escape in verse.” Kinkel’s ambiguous political 
stand stood him in good stead on arrival, insofar as his fate also attracted the attention of 
Britons who were usually uninterested in the continental refugees. Papers such as the 
Illustrated London News, with a wide middle-class audience, even printed his picture.” 
Both Kinkels, in fact, set out to court middle-class sympathies, using Gottfried’s 
momentary fame and literary connections to establish him as a well-paid language 
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teacher and lecturer on art history, collecting high entrance fees from well-to-do German 
merchants as well as from British middle-class audiences. Kinkel attributed some of his 
success to increased patriotism among the Germans in London, writing that my ‘loyalty 
to national Germany, in which I am quite sincere, is to my advantage with my audience 
here’.°® He added with unconcealed satisfaction that a series of only 16 evenings earned 
him a salary equivalent to that of a Prussian Ordinarius—enough, in fact, to give his 
wife, a music teacher, a grand piano after the first months in exile.” 

Initially, at least, other exiles also benefited from this publicity. Located in St John’s 
Wood, a respectable London suburb, Kinkel’s house soon became a sort of social centre 
for his personal followers among the German democratic exiles, such as his biographer 
Strodtmann, his now famous student Schurz, and a circle of aesthetically minded female 
admirers like Meysenbug.” Although Kinkel was now the undisputed head of the 
German democratic emigration in London, this lifestyle, his obsessive careerism, and his 
abstention from political activities earned him severe criticism from some fellow exiles. 
There soon convened in the rival salon of Baroness von Bruiningk a circle of German 
democrats, in which a group of Prussian lieutenants was prominent, which was quite 
hostile to the Kinkel clique, accusing him of ingratitude to ‘the party’.®? Other democrats 
assembled around Ruge. In New York, ‘malicious, petty gossip about Kinkel’s 
magnificent household furnishings’ was bandied about, and Marx reported that a Bonn 
committee had sent £200 to Johanna Kinkel, only to be asked for more two weeks later.” 
Both Kinkel and his wife were stung by these accusations. Years later Johanna Kinkel 
gave elaborate explanations in her fictitious but undoubtedly autobiographical novel for 
the life of German fugitives in London, stressing especially that ‘refined proletarians’ 
such as artists or teachers were required to lead a more elegant life while working just as 
hard as anyone else.” But Kinkel did respond to these growing criticisms, and in a letter 
to a group of supporters in St Louis acknowledged his indebtedness to the party that 
effected his rescue, and the moral obligation which thus now required him to use his fame 
for the immediate political purposes of that party: 


Verily, citizens, during the struggles of the past years my soul was often 
overcome with the desire to forget the convulsive frenzy of Europe in the 
mild peace of the home, in the blissful activity as researcher, teacher or 
farmer... No, no! My life has been saved by the party, and to the party it 
belongs... I belong to my fatherland and to the coming republic.” 


It was this feeling of indebtedness that drove Kinkel to enter into refugee politics, and to 
embark upon a new revolutionary plan.” This scheme was the ‘German National Loan’ 
or ‘Revolutionary Loan’, which was to dominate exile politics and the minds of the 
German governments to the point of obsession for some two years and which became 
sadly symptomatic of the malaise of German democratic exile politics, with all its 
excitement, premature hopes, internal bickerings and money squabbles, and, ultimately, 
disastrous failure. 


‘The war between frogs and mice’: the German National Loan and its 
rivals 
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When the campaign for the National Loan was launched in spring 1851, the German 
democratic emigration put on a show of unity. In March a proclamation ‘To the 
Germans’ was published which was signed by most of the prominent democratic refugees 
in London.” Kinkel and Ruge, together with Struve, Ronge and Haug, constituted 
themselves as the Committee for German Affairs in London. In the language of the 
ECDC proclamations, the Committee declared its support for the ‘holy alliance of the 
peoples against the unholy conspiracy of their oppressors’, calling for financial support 
for Mazzini’s revolutionary loan, and explaining to the Germans that ‘for the time being 
you can have a practical effect chiefly through the ample supply of money’, since 
Mazzini had promised the German emigrants 50 per cent of the proceeds if they helped 
sell his notes.” Imitating the middle-class appeal of the ECDC, too, was the 
proclamation’s argument that Mazzini’s revolutionary loan would echo the success of the 
English struggle for Corn Law repeal: ‘Remember the English! they said: “First subscribe 
one hundred thousand pounds, and then we lift the Corn Laws!” And both things 
happened. We say to the oppressed peoples: “Subscribe ten million francs and we liberate 
the Continent!”’”° 

Unthinkable in an ECDC proclamation, however, was the announcement that ‘we have 
asked the social democratic workers to send a representative into our midst’.”’ The 
workers in question, the CABV in London led by Willich, nonetheless soundly rejected 
this proposition as put to them by Ruge, whose anti-communist stance was well known.” 
Moreover, Schurz, who from Paris carefully observed the proceedings of his fellow- 
emigrants in London, repeatedly warned Kinkel against a joint venture with Ruge and 
Struve, who had lost much of their reputation in Germany, and against a breach with the 
communists, who were necessary allies both for a future revolution and the success of the 
loan project.” Partly due to the persistent influence of Schurz and the Paris Committee, 
partly because he saw himself as a ‘socialist’, Kinkel yielded to Schurz’s admonitions 
and was henceforth the leading democratic exile to reach out to the socialist groups. 
Indeed, how the socialists and communists should participate now became the main 
source of contention between the different democrats. 

Thus for a short while Ruge and Kinkel co-operated. One indication of this temporary 
unity was a banquet organised in March 1851 to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Viennese revolution. Chaired by Ernst Haug, a former officer in the revolutionary 
movements of Austria and Italy,” the meeting was well attended by all factions of the 
exiled democrats, totalling some 600 persons. *®” The meeting also enjoyed a rare amount 
of international support. Mazzini represented the ECDC, a Hungarian revolutionary 
priest, Roney, spoke, as did several Englishmen, among them the novelist George Eliot’s 
future husband G.H.Lewes.'” The ‘evening of patriotic enjoyment and hope’, as Amalie 
Struve described it, had strong nationalist tendencies, provoking the criticism of the 
CABV. The resolutions passed resembled those of the ECDC, while Kinkel’s speech was 
regarded as the unrivalled highlight of the event, making it a great success for the united 
German democratic emigration. 

This fragile unity among the democratic exiles in early spring 1851 also produced a 
journal, rather presumptuously entitled Der Kosmos. Deutsche Zeitung aus London." 
Published by Haug, the paper was intended as a weekly, though only three numbers 
appeared. The first, of 17 May 1851, contained the address ‘To the Germans’ in lieu of a 
programme, and represented the general political platform of the contributors, Ruge, 
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Kinkel, Ronge and Haug. The Kosmos was immersed in the recent past and the mistakes 
of the revolution, and quite unrealistically portrayed the present as favourable to new 
revolutionary outbreaks.’ Under Kinkel’s influence, much attention was given to 
literary criticism and aesthetic contemplations. Marx especially ridiculed Kinkel’s 
description of a giant mirror at Crystal Palace as epitomising Kinkel’s vain and theatrical 
character.’ 

But the Kosmos did not completely ignore developments among socialists, and proved 
more sympathetic to workers than might otherwise have been expected from a purely 
radical democratic paper, carrying a report on the celebration of Robert Owen’s eightieth 
birthday.” An article on the Great Industrial Exhibition stated that the exhibition 
exemplified the ‘giant public struggle between capital and labour’, asking 


whether the worker could not accomplish even more perfect things 
independent of capital. One understands that capital drains the vital 
powers from the worker in the prime of life, that the worker who is 
oppressed by material needs cannot give adequate attention to his work. 
And these thoughts lead to the conclusion that capital and labour are two 
contrasts, that labour must be free and must rule!” 


Such sentiments, however, were few and far between, and the paper usually steered clear 
of social and economic issues. Marx regarded it as a typical democratic émigré paper and 
described it to Engels as ‘pretentious, puerile, piffling and of a complacent stupidity 
unequalled in the annals of world history’.'° Possibly Marx feared that the paper would 
become the central organ of the democratic exile groups in London. But such derision in 
any case proved unnecessary, since the Kosmos soon succumbed to financial difficulties. 
Any worry about possible attacks from the united democratic exile groups was 
superfluous, since for some time to come the democrats exhausted themselves in internal 
strife. Squabbling began almost as soon as unification was announced. Although Struve 
could be regarded as ‘the actual contriver of the German central dodge’, he was at the 
same time forming a separate, close alliance with Ruge and working on several other 
similar projects, none of which, however, materialised, since he left for New York in 
April.” Kinkel, on the other hand, initially regarded the National Committee as a ‘firm 
footing against the communists’, but now tried to secure his own position in the 
Committee by a reorganisation and by including a workers’ representative, envisaged as a 
role for Willich or Techow. He also intrigued against the admission to the committee of 
Amand Goegg, who would have supported Ruge.''’ The more alienated from each other 
Kinkel and Ruge became, moreover, the more willing Kinkel was to take Schurz’s advice 
and ally himself with ‘the workers’ party’, that is, Willich. Unfortunately only Schurz’s 
letters have survived from their correspondence of this period, but they still clearly reveal 
the change in Kinkel’s opinion. On 20 February, for example, Schurz wrote, ‘I find it 
quite natural that you don’t want to have anything to do with the communists there, even 
if it was only because of the loan’, while on 16 March he averred that the ‘participation of 
Willich, who although a communist is very much trusted in Germany, seems to me to be 
quite necessary for the loan’. Schurz argued that ‘after all, without the workers there is no 
revolution to be made in Germany... Furthermore, the workers in the emigration are not 
isolated. Except for Marx’s enterprise, they are the only ones who have managed to 
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achieve some sort of cohesion.’ He also promised to help reconcile the workers’ party 
and the committee, insisting that any differences with Willich would be overcome.''' 
Eventually Kinkel was persuaded to withdraw his commitment to the general Committee 
for German Affairs, largely because of his rivalry with Ruge, who provided the pretext 
for Kinkel’s withdrawal when he used Kinkel’s signature without his previous consent.''? 

After the united democratic committee dissolved, Ruge and Kinkel went their own 
ways, and remained bitter enemies for some years to come. With Tausenau, Ruge 
organised a club, the German Agitation Union of London, which ‘excludes none of the 
revolutionary social democratic party except him who wants to be an exclusive and who 
has made his own position impossible through character and antecedents’. This 
proposition was directed as much against Kinkel as against Marx, since it was common 
knowledge that the Agitation Union ‘saw it as its task to fight the separatists, i.e. the 
north German democrats allied with the communists, whose activities in many ways 
impede the realisation of German republican aims’.''” The Agitation Union planned to 
concentrate on ‘the business of agitation’ without wasting its energies on discussion, and 
declared distinctly that it had ‘no pretension whatever to be a secret Government of 
Germany’.'!* It pompously rubber-stamped Ruge’s position in the ECDC, and entrusted 
Dr Karl Tausenau with the post of representative and agent. A popular speaker during the 
Vienna revolution, Tausenau had been frequently attacked by fugitives in Paris and 
London for wavering in his democratic convictions, and was known in particular to reject 
‘the social doctrines’, which he declared had destroyed the French Republic." Joseph 
Fickler in particular, supported by Goegg, Sigel and Tausenau, warned against any 
dealing with Willich.'’° This anti-socialist reputation quickly tainted the whole Agitation 
Union, and when Tausenau in the name of the Union renounced alleged connections with 
those German communists in Paris arrested in the so-called ‘Franco-German Plot’, 
Weitling’s Republik der Arbeiter commented icily that the thought of connecting the two 
had not occurred to anyone anyway.” 

While the Agitation Union thus represented the anti-socialist faction among the 
democratic-republican exiles, the German workers in London around Willich were 
increasingly cultivated by the group around Kinkel. Schurz, rushing to London from Paris 
for the negotiations, finally managed to forge an alliance between Kinkel and Willich. In 
April 1851, he reported that Willich (whose disagreement with Marx was ‘stronger than 
ever’) had agreed to a new committee which should provisionally operate under the 
modest title of ‘finance committee’ to dispel suspicions about wider ambitions.''® Willich 
in fact was perfectly co-operative.''? For his part, although Kinkel regarded Willich’s 
communism as ‘neither reasonable nor possible’, he declared in a conciliatory mood that 
‘the state has to exist and give the necessary money for any associations, but before-hand 
the struggle for the liberation of the workers from the rule of capital [would] have to be 
organised and fought out’. Kinkel even proclaimed that his professional pursuits were 
intended to return the support the party had given him and ‘to invest the money...in a 
socialist manner and give it back to the workers doubly’.'”° 

With this rapprochement in place, Kinkel’s project finally took off. His Emigration 
Society, or Emigré Club, was founded on 27 July 1851 and regarded as ‘the task of the 
emigration to work on the further development of the party, to make good use of the 
experience of defeat and observations abroad. Our party has to return from its exile in a 
more compact and more concentrated form’; it was added hopefully that the current 
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divisions were only the prelude to greater unity.'”' The Emigration Society did not 


pretend to constitute a permanent leading office for all German revolutionary groups but 
merely envisaged a society to represent all London fugitives and to agree on some central 
issues.'”” These were defined as widely as possible, and fearing more strife, the 
Emigration Society declined to outline detailed social and political programmes beyond a 
democratic revolution. Kinkel felt that the basics of the next revolution were sufficiently 
accepted, including 


independence of all nations from foreign domination, general suffrage, 
election of the government and officials by the people, separation of state 
and religion, universal citizens’ militia, unrestricted freedom of the press 
and assembly, equal rights of man and woman in marriage, education paid 
for by society, war with Russia and opening of new markets in the East. 


Beyond these essentials, ‘all calls for a platform are nothing more than the old German 
favourite mania for theories which has always prevented us from rational action’.'”° 

However, the Emigration Society from the start was almost exclusively concerned 
with propaganda for the German Revolutionary Loan.'”* This project, ‘the only truly 
remarkable activity of the German revolutionary refugees’, stood within a respectable 
tradition of revolutionary loans, but differed from the initial plans in launching the project 
as a national German rather than a common European loan.'” It aimed to collect money 
from sympathetic democrats in Europe and America, intending these loans to be repaid, 
with interest, as a state debt by a future republican government. Eventually the Loan 
sought to raise the sum of 2,000,000 Prussian thaler, but initially, before finalising the 
contracts, only 20,000 thaler were to be collected in order to test the contributors’ 
willingness and the feasibility of the plan.'*” The money was to be used exclusively for 
projects leading to a revolution, although it was left undefined what means were 
intended, whether merely propagandistic or including military insurrection.'”® But funds 
were not to be used to support the refugees’ daily existence, no matter how impoverished 
they were. An elected refugee committee was to head the project, and a body of 
guarantors, consisting of well-known participants in the 1848-1849 events, was to 
oversee the collection and application of the funds. The guarantors were given some 
rights to intervene in the decisions of the central committee in an attempt to strike a 
balance between the necessity to work conspiratorially and to allow democratic influence 
of all those involved.'”° 

The loan idea was received with much enthusiasm. Carl Schurz, then in Paris, was its 
most influential promoter, and he largely persuaded Kinkel to head the project." After 
much wavering and an embarrassing public statement followed by public denials, Kinkel 
finally agreed to lead the scheme.'”' In a sense Kinkel was the victim of his own romantic 
democratic image. It was always more for personal reasons than for Kinkel’s political 
principles that his followers adhered to him, and now he was unable to resist their strong 
moral pressure, much less the idea of revolutionary leadership and fame. Kinkel, Goegg, 
Karl Ludwig d’Ester, Hans Kudlich and Willich were elected to the newly founded 
Provisional Committee for the National Loan, which published an appeal for 
subscriptions in May and gave out so-called ‘interim notes’ exchangeable for the 
‘original obligations’ within six months.'** After a further reshuffle, when Goegg left to 
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join Ruge, the Committee for the German National Loan was headed by Kinkel, Willich, 
and the moderate democrat and Silesian landowner Count Oscar Reichenbach. 
Schimmelpfennig’s announcement that ‘Reichenbach as representative of the 
parliamentary party, Kinkel as representative of the social republicans, Willich as 
representative of the workers and communists have been elected as the provisional 
financial committee’ launched the final form in which the campaign took off." 
Nonetheless, the bickering at the outset of the project resulted in a deep rift between Ruge 
and Kinkel, who each now headed their own societies, propagated their own respective 
loan projects, and sniped at each other in London and the German-American press. It also 
greatly harmed the personal reputations of the exile leaders and the loan project. Only 
Kinkel’s enormous prestige among German democrats and his quite accidental and 
hesitant alliance with the socialist exiles around Willich permitted his National Loan to 
receive the publicity and support needed to survive the initial stages. 

Representatives left for a variety of locations to solicit funds. Schurz went to 
Switzerland and managed to convince an impressive number of well-known Forty- 
eighters to act as guarantors for the loan, among them Richard Wagner, but also 
Tzschirner, Löwe, Haug, Oppenheim and even members of the Communist League such 
as d’Ester.'” The Committee also tried to establish a network of supporters in 
Germany.’ Johanna Kinkel solicited support from women’s committees such as that led 
by Kathinka Zitz in Mainz.'” 

But the Committee for the German National Loan rested its highest hopes on America, 
where many German democrats now resided and where, it was commonly assumed, 
everyone made enough money to give generously to the cause. Eduard Meyen, who 
distributed most of their circulars, declared for the Emigration Society: 


In America we see a second Germany which can help the old mother 
country... Once the Germans in America set an example...the rest of the 
American people will not hesitate to help us... America will not be 
indifferent as to whether German power of production and consumption is 
impeded or not. Germany is the most important market for American 
colonial products for which Germany pays with its industrial products. 
Hence the interests of both countries are closely linked, and America will 
have to contribute in every manner possible to liberating Germany from 
its current yoke. "?” 


The person most likely to attract public attention and to collect the most funds was of 
course Kinkel, who was induced to undertake a propaganda tour through the United 
States. Setting off in September 1851, Kinkel began his series of lectures and public 
meetings on quite a successful note, collecting about $15,000 in Cincinnati alone by early 
October.'”® Kinkel was not slow in adapting his propaganda to flatter the American 
public, in particular the German-Americans, emphasising that the London émigrés 
represented the vanguard in the struggle of the republican west against the despotic 
east.'”” He also convinced Wilhelm Weitling of the advantages of the National Loan 
project. Weitling initially had been suspicious of the undertaking, but on meeting Kinkel 
was greatly impressed with his amiability. He let himself be persuaded that any use of the 
money for at least some revolutionary purpose was advantageous, since more specifically 
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communist aims had no hope of any financial aid at all, and since the connection of the 
Loan with his political friend Willich guaranteed some of its application to communist 
purposes or at least use in the workers’ interests.'“° Weitling was thus very useful to the 
Loan project, for not only was his weekly Republik der Arbeiter widely distributed 
among German-Americans, but his Working Men’s League also had members and 
connections in most large American cities. The existing constellation in German émigré 
politics in the United States also helped to bring Weitling over to Kinkel’s side. His arch- 
enemy Heinzen, with his New York paper, the Deutsche Schnellpost für Europäische 
Zustände, supported Ruge, while on the other side of the spectrum those American 
communists who followed Marx, in particular Weydemeyer, not only attacked Weitling’s 
brand of communism but also the National Loan.'*' Freiligrath, too, supported 
Weydemeyer’s point of view against the Loan, and sent a poem from London ridiculing 
Kinkel as the modern-age Tetzel selling tickets of indulgence for the revolution. "®? 

Weydemeyer’s criticisms came somewhat late, however, since by the beginning of 
1852 Kinkel’s Revolutionary Loan was already involved in such bitter quarrels with 
Amand Goegg’s rival enterprise that both were rapidly losing credibility. A former 
member of the Baden provisional government,'“* Goegg had immediately after arriving 
in London in May 1851 tended towards Willich, Schapper and the CABV, but soon 
shifted to support Ruge, Tausenau and the Agitation Union, where he became one of the 
most outspoken critics of Kinkel’s project.'* In competition with it, the Agitation Union 
thus propagated the loan scheme initiated by the old ‘National Committee’, which varied 
only marginally from Kinkel’s Loan by asking for regular contributions rather than 
selling shares. Initially, this money was intended to help Ledru-Rollin’s struggle against 
Napoleon, since Ruge, Goegg and others exhorted the Germans to work for a revolution 
in France first of all.“ Their methods, however, were identical: Goegg and Fickler sent 
emissaries to Germany and also concentrated their efforts on raising funds in America. “° 
Goegg, too, himself went on a propaganda tour through the United States, arriving there 
about Christmas 1851 in a parody of Kinkel which caused both projects immeasurable 
harm.” But Kinkel’s initial successes in the United States were already waning, and his 
popularity there also suffered from the rival appearance of Kossuth, who, while collecting 
money for his own national cause, used his greater revolutionary fame to divert most of 
the attention hitherto focused on Kinkel.'* 

But while the Americans wearied of the various revolutionary money-collectors, the 
war between Kinkel and Goegg was waged with unabated ferocity in the German- 
American journals and between the Emigration and Agitation Clubs in London. There 
had been repeated, unsuccessful attempts at reconciliation since the original break 
between the two factions in mid-1851. In August the co-operation of about 50 German 
democrats in London was announced, the joyous if premature news of which was even 
printed in southern German newspapers." In October another attempt by the Emigration 
Society to persuade the individual members of the Agitation Union, Ruge, Ronge, 
Fickler, Goegg and Sigel, to join the Kinkelian enterprise as guarantors failed because of 
Goegg’s strong resistance. Finally, just before Napoleon’s coup d’état, news from Paris 
had been so promising that a union was actually agreed upon between the two rival 
groups. But it fell apart almost immediately afterwards. "° 

After this last attempt to concentrate on one loan project, Goegg left for his own 
American tour, and his Agitation Union called a congress of American supporters at 
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Philadelphia on 29 January, while Kinkel called upon his American followers, among 
them Struve, Weitling, Hecker, Anneke, Kapp, and—more surprisingly—Marx’s 
follower Adolf Cluss, to attend a congress in Cincinnati, which took place from 3 to 8 
February 1852.'°' Here the ‘war between the frogs and the mice’ (as Marx called it after a 
mock-heroic parody of Homer’s Iliad'*’) reached new heights, with Goegg transforming 
the Agitation Union into a transatlantic organisation, the American Revolutionary League 
for Europe. Both congresses failed, however, either to raise more funds or create a more 
unified standpoint, and both ended in great embarrassment for their organisers.” 

Despite these prolonged and vehement fights, it is often difficult to see the basic 
differences between these two factions. Both were democratic organisations composed of 
Forty-eighters working towards a unified, republican Germany and employing the same 
means of agitation, emissaries, and the collection of a large revolutionary fund. Neither 
laid down a fundamental programme outlining their major political and social viewpoints. 
Nor did their overall democratic-republican convictions, at least as stated in their 
respective speeches, proclamations and addresses, fundamentally differ. Hence Marx and 
Engels regarded both groups as more or less interchangeable, and divided only by 
personal preferences and prejudices. Their leaders, thought Marx and Engels, were 
concerned only with jockeying for position within the hierarchy of the ‘Great Men of the 
Exile’, and fought one another for purely imaginary power, allying merely to achieve ‘a 
mutual insurance club of would-be great men and the reciprocal guarantee of government 
posts’.'”* Indeed, not even all the participants in these groups were entirely clear about 
the differences between them. Schurz recalled that Kinkel’s opponents ‘recognize in him 
only a poet, a learned man and a political dreamer, but not a “practical revolutionist” fit 
to be the real leader in a great struggle’, while many of these opponents were in fact 
‘gathered, strange to say, around Arnold Ruge, a venerable and widely known 
philosopher and writer, to whom the name of a mere learned man and political dreamer 
might have been applied far more justly’.'”” From the viewpoint of the Ruge’s camp 
Eugen Oswald, for instance, explained that while Kinkel hoped for a new rising and 
prepared for it by raising the National Loan, ‘Ruge and his friends thought, rather 
sanguinely, that such a rising ought not to be waited for indefinitely, but rather called 
forth’, and thus founded the Agitationsverein.'”® The police, too, saw this difference in 
method as central: 


Through restless correspondence the Agitation Society has found a base in 
Baden, Austria and even northern Germany, while the Emigration Society 
was dealing with the money business. Once the loan project is finished, 
the Emigration Society will be a school of rhetoricians, and the Agitation 
Society the true centre of propaganda, especially since the Agitation 
Society contains fewer differences of opinion and hence can indeed 
conspire, which is impossible for the Emigration Society because of its 
composition.” 


To compound the confusion, Kinkel himself wrote to Ruge ten years later that he ‘was 


never your political opponent, since we differed only in respect to means, and never to 


principles’, and signed himself ‘your unflinching party comrade’. "° 
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But both societies partially reflected the old enmity between Prussians and south 
Germans. The Agitation Union was almost exclusively identified with ‘Baden-Palatinate 
particularism’ after the arrival of the closely allied southern German trio of Franz Sigel, 
Fickler and Goegg, and the fact that they called the Emigration Society ‘the Prussians’ 
underlines this regional allegiance.’ Besides Baden, close connections existed with 
J.Ph.Becker in Switzerland, and with sympathisers in Leipzig, Austria, Prague and 
Milan.'® In this respect of regional affiliation, Ruge thus remained an exception in the 
Agitation Union. The Emigration Society, however, consisted mostly of north Germans, 
with a disproportionately large share of former Prussian officers such as Willich, 
Schimmelpfennig and Techow united by an ‘unbelievably sordid esprit de corps’, as 
Engels put it.'°' ‘It is only the difference in the southern and northern German way of 
viewing things which has effected their separation’, an observer declared, ‘the South 
Germans want to “act” and “work”, they feel the urge to vent their anguish, while the 
north Germans lock this up inside themselves and calmly wait for the time when they can 
step forth again’.'? 

But more important than these regional loyalties were the democrats’ different degrees 
of willingness to ally with other refugee groups. The Emigration Society lacked 
international connections of the kind Ruge had formalised through the ECDC. But as we 
have seen, Kinkel emphasised his ‘social’ sympathies and was prepared to co-operate 
with Willich and the CABV, while Ruge remained opposed to such an alliance. Harro- 
Harring, too, for instance, loudly decried the Emigration Society’s decision to join the 
‘Communists’ Committee’, pleased that Ruge’s society had no such connections.’ 
Kinkel’s co-operation with Willich increased steadily during the National Loan 
campaign, and the Agitation Union, doubtless aware of the numerical advantages the 
Emigration Society would gain thereby, tried to discredit it in the eyes of the workers’ 
club by calling it ‘the Kinkel faction’, assuming that this allusion to parliamentary usage 
and emphasis upon an individual leader would not be welcome with the workers. "®t As 
we have seen, however, Kinkel on the contrary became increasingly popular with the 
CABV, even if it hesitated to approve of Kinkel’s loan project.’ But from the political 
aims of both the Agitation Union and the Emigration Society, and from the way in which 
both groups led their respective campaigns, it remained clear that the ‘prosocialist’ 
tendency of the Emigration Society was merely a difference in tactics, not in political 
convictions, for neither group in any way espoused socialist or social democratic 
principles or language throughout this period.’ 

Both groups ultimately failed in their loan projects, with neither collecting enough 
money even to consider seriously how to employ it to promote a German revolution. By 
the time Kinkel returned to Europe in March 1852, the prospects for a revolution had 
been smashed by Napoleon’s coup d’état, and the National Loan was nearly dead. 
Although Kinkel had even been received by President Fillmore, and found that in the 
United States ‘the enthusiasm of the mass meetings left nothing to be desired’, money 
was not forthcoming, and Schurz could only conclude wistfully that Kinkel’s journey had 
been ‘successful in all respects, except in that of the German National Loan’.'” The 
German guarantors of the loan convened in London in April 1852 to decide on steps after 
Kinkel’s return from the United States, but failed to rekindle enthusiasm,” and a planned 
congress of the European guarantors never took place. Meetings remained virtually 
unattended, with just four members gathering at the Emigration Society by June.'® The 
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Loan’s final chapter consisted of debates about how to dispose of the funds since neither 
repayment nor purposeful application was feasible. The ‘hoard’ ended up in a London 
bank vault, guarded over by Kinkel, pending its future usage for a German revolution.'” 

Napoleon’s putsch of December 1851 thus squashed the hopes of the republican and 
democratic emigrants of the 1848 revolution. Kinkel withdrew from politics by the end of 
the year, as did Ruge, whose Agitation Society dissolved in early 1852.'” Many of the 
poorer refugees now abandoned all hope of returning soon to their homes, and, despairing 
of finding permanent employment in England, willingly accepted the British 
government’s offer to finance their emigration to the United States.'”” In April 1852 the 
Republik der Arbeiter reported from New York that ‘All those German refugees, who are 
able to prove their identity through credentials signed by well-known refugees in London, 
receive from the English government free passage to America and £2 on arrival. The 
whole of the London workers’ society seems to want to make use of this offer. A few of 
their precursors are already in our midst.” Those remaining in London were too few, 
too disillusioned, and too exhausted to continue their quarrels, or indeed, any exile 
politics at all. Thus the heyday of German refugee activities in London in the immediate 
aftermath of 1848 was followed by years of quiescence and stagnation. 


5 
The Sonderbund, I 


The Willich-Schapper League at its zenith, 1850- 
1851 


Regrouping after the split 


After the split on 1 September 1850, the history of the Communist League in London is 
virtually identical with that of the group around Willich and Schapper. Marx christened 
them ‘Willich-Schapper faction’ and ‘Sonderbund’ (Separatist League)—names adopted 
by historiography—to draw attention to his view that they were only the illegitimate 
offspring of the Communist League.' But Willich and Schapper themselves agreed, as did 
most of their contemporaries, that the group was in fact the official continuation of the 
League. (The Prussian police deliberately ignored differences between the two factions, 
of course, for their own purposes.?) In London the great majority of League members 
(though a minority of the Central Authority) adhered to Willich and Schapper. Some 16 
to 18 socialists regularly participated in the ‘Society of Dr Marx’, but their opponents, 
organised in four groups, could muster over three times as many adherents.’ The Marx- 
Engels group transferred its Central Authority power to Cologne immediately after the 
split and as an organisation with regular sessions it survived in London for only four 
more months, until January 1851.* Only when the defendants in the infamous Cologne 
trial urgently required outside help did the London group reconvene for the sole purpose 
of aiding them, finally dissolving in November 1852 directly after the verdict.” The 
Willich-Schapper faction, on the other hand, were active for more than two years longer 
both in London and on the Continent, figuring prominently in police reports as its 
emissaries kept in touch with the Swiss, French and some German League groups and 
circles. Other London exile and Chartist societies had closer contacts with it than with 
Marx’s associates. It is therefore not surprising that Willich, not Marx, was the best- 
known communist among the German exiles in London at the time. 

Nonetheless, historians have strangely neglected the Willich-Schapper group, partly 
because of Marx’s biases, and partly because of its increasingly unrealistic schemes for 
revolution.° But Willich and his adherents’ idea of revolution and their attempts to 
achieve a ‘united front’ of all revo-lutionaries against the old regimes in fact epitomised 
the Zeitgeist of the exiled ‘red’ Forty-eighters much more than Marx and Engels. In the 
context of exile politics Willich and Schapper not only represented the left almost 
exclusively, but they also continued a less inflexible and more immediately practical 
tradition of German workers’ communism abroad, which in some respects helped to 
make a later alliance with democratic revolutionaries possible. The mutual attraction 
between the Willich-Schapper League and other exile groups, notably the French 
Blanquists, as well as some Chartists, can also be explained in this light. 
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In the period immediately after the split, the activities of Willich and Schapper’s 
followers were almost entirely dominated by a desire to sever all remaining links with 
Marx and Engels’ adherents, and to attract as many as possible Communist League 
members and sympathisers in London and abroad to their side. Initially there were money 
matters to squabble over, and for a few months, a financial war—over the sum of £16— 
raged between the two London groups. This money had been collected for use at the 
discretion of ‘a secret committee with unlimited powers to disperse of the Society’s 
funds’ (i.e., the Communist League). After the split, however, Heinrich Bauer and Carl 
Pfander, trustees of the CABV and still in possession of the money, were reluctant to 
repay the funds although they had left the Club. They argued that the Willich-Schapper 
faction, now in control of a Club ‘totally changed in character’, would use the money ‘for 
purposes entirely contrary’ to its original intention.’ (One of these ‘purposes’ was 
Haude’s secret agitation tour for Willich and Schapper on the Continent, plainly 
anathema to Marx.) The Society took Bauer and Pfänder to court but in November 1850 
lost the suit, which caused ‘considerable annoyance’ in the CABV. Although £5 was 
handed over eventually, the CABV in the meantime publicly accused Bauer and Pfänder 
of fraud.® On their behalf, Marx and Engels retaliated by denouncing Schapper for 
‘exploiting the Society’ and Willich for ‘using the refugee fund’. 

But it was not only in financial matters that the Willich and Schapper group had to 
come to terms with the new state of affairs. Their first public pronouncements forcefully 
urged a justification for the split, and their initial organisational attempts aimed chiefly at 
strengthening their own numbers. Only a few days after the split, Willich and Schapper 
convened a general assembly of the London circle of the League, where they possessed a 
majority, who duly approved the expulsion of Marx, Engels and eight close followers.'” 
The assembly elected four old members (Willich, Schapper, Frankel and Lehmann) to act 
as Central Authority until the League’s next congress, planned for 20 October, and added 
August Schärttner, Oswald Dietz and August Gebert. 

A cooper born in 1817 in Hanau, August Schärttner was involved in the democratic 
congress in Frankfurt in June 1848." In 1849 he led in battle several hundred armed 
Turner (athletes of a patriotic-democratic movement) from Hanau, including many 
unemployed gold workers. In London he joined the Social Democratic Refugees’ 
Committee and became a guarantor of Kinkel’s loan. By 1852 Fontane described him as 
no longer interested in revolution, writing that having 


long ago hit upon the clever idea of turning his uselessly stabled 
republicanism into a milch cow, he now lives in the greatest comfort from 
the indestructible renown of a principle long since abandoned. He has 
become the husband of a pale Englishwoman, and through ample 
consumption of his own ale and porter he is rounding himself off more 
and more into the complete opposite of those Cassius types whose 
meagreness Caesar found so dubious.” 


Oswald Dietz, secretary of Willich’s League, had founded the Wiesbaden workers’ 
society in May 1848, joined the Frankfurt democratic congress in June, and during the 
Baden campaign clamoured for ‘energetic action’. Known to Marx as ‘the cockroach’, he 
gained notoriety when the Prussian police in August 1851 managed to steal his 
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correspondence file and from it constructed accusations against the Cologne League.” 
August Gebert, a joiner or tailor from Mecklenburg, had been prominent in the League in 
Switzerland, where he had argued for armed intervention already in March 1848. By 
December, he outlined a military organisation in workers’ clubs because ‘petitions and 
parliament cannot achieve anything’, and he argued that all had the right to ‘an equal part 
in all activities, and equal rights to everything nature and human industriousness produce, 
that no one can idle at others’ expense, but each has to contribute to the benefit of the 
whole’.'* Gebert fought with the Besancon corps in the Imperial Constitution campaign. 
Expelled in April 1850, he moved in with Willich on his arrival in London, and 
corresponded with Reininger, Ewerbeck and others in Paris. In London he was annoyed 
by the squabbles in ‘the party’ but felt these would cease with the next outbreak, for 
which he impatiently yearned, meanwhile chairing the CABV’s Whitechapel branch.” 

A week after its establishment, this new Central Authority issued its first circular 
announcing the split and the expulsions. Its interpretation of events naturally differed 
considerably from that of the Marx-Engels League by insisting that ‘pure personalities’ 
underlay the split, not disagreements about ‘principle’, in which ‘Willich and all workers 
completely agreed with Marx, Engels’. Accordingly, much space was given to 
reproaching Marx and Engels for their supposed intrigues, for creating a ‘literary clique’ 
which despised workers, and for hindering a strict and effective organisation and unity.'® 

The debate about the proletariat’s role in the coming revolution almost disappeared 
amidst these personal recriminations. It was impossible to detect the vehemence of 
Schapper’s argument from the nonchalant half-sentence that the proletarians had to take 
affairs into their own hands and gain power. Thus, apart from the lingering objection to 
intellectuals, the Willich-Schapper group did not publicly acknowledge sufficient 
differences in political analysis, strategy or aims to justify a schism, and blamed matters 
on Marx’s stubbornness. Marx, as Willich later put it, tried to turn ‘the party of the 
proletariat, to which we both belong, and which essentially requires self- 
administration...into the “Marx party”. On the whole, the first proclamation of the 
breakaway faction thus played down any fundamental disagreements and refused to 
recognise their own underlying assumptions. 


Developing a separate ideology 


Nonetheless, the direction in which the group would develop was already indicated in the 
terminology and emphasis of its first publication. This stressed ‘activity and unification’, 
pointed proudly to Willich’s great popularity among the workers, and promised 
‘energetic measures’ and the ‘firm organisation of the League’.'® These points in fact 
acknowledged some strategic differences evident in the old Central Authority, and belied 
any insistence on mere personality clashes. They also announced the future focus of the 
Willich-Schapper group on popularity, ‘deeds’, and revolutionary action. 

Still, such traits did not guarantee organisational efficiency, and confusion after the 
split and poor preparation spoiled plans for a congress in October, which was postponed 
until the following July. Throughout November the Willich-Schapper faction issued 
revised statutes, and published a manifesto with other continental refugees. During a war 
scare, when Prussia mobilised its troops in a conflict over Hesse, Willich also worked out 
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detailed military plans for a revolution in Germany. In all these areas, the Willich- 
Schapper group increasingly developed its own unmistakable brand of exile politics. 

New statutes were published so soon after the split that only the group’s London 
members had the chance to dictate revisions, which were approved by a London general 
assembly on 10 November 1850. But few significant alterations from the former statutes 
of the joint League were yet discernible. As a matter of course the motto remained 
‘Proletarians of all countries, unite!’ The programmatic first article went back to almost 
exactly the original wording of 1847, and now read: ‘The League aims to bring the 
proletariat to power, to abolish the old bourgeois society which rests on class 
antagonisms, and to found a new society without classes and without bourgeois property 
relations, i.e., the social democratic republic.” Only the organisational part of the new 
statutes indicated the future direction of the group.” The demand for members to show 
‘firm character? was added—perhaps to underscore Marx’s moral failures—and a 
‘confession of communism’, which Moll had ‘deliberately left out’ in 1848, was again 
required. But it was no longer stipulated that League members refrain from ‘participating 
in any other political society’; instead, no member was allowed to belong to ‘another 
secret society without approval of his superior authority’. This soon became significant 
when Willich and others joined émigré organisations run by non- or positively anti- 
communist democrats. But it is unlikely that the Willich-Schapper faction contemplated 
such co-operation at this stage. Instead the wording merely legitimised the League’s 
standing practice, and covered cases like that of Wilhelm Wolff, who had belonged to the 
‘Centralisation’ for months. 

The question of alliance with democrats also went unmentioned in Willich and 
Schapper’s next public pronouncements, ‘Aux démocrates de toutes les nations!’ and 
‘Démocrates, Prenez Garde a Vous!’. In practice, not by a theoretical decision, the 
problem of joining forces with non-socialists had been solved here. For while neither 
manifesto was an official publication of the League, each was signed by the majority of 
their Central Authority, along with French, Italian, Hungarian and Polish refugees, many 
of whom were certainly no socialists.” ‘Démocrates, Prenez Garde a Vous!’ outlined the 
social and political structure of the hoped-for republic in terms obviously gleaned from 
Saint-Just’s ‘Fragments’ in the French; and while it demanded organisation of labour 
according to the needs of consumption, it did not address classes or class struggle. 
However, the content and language of both proclamations remained acceptable to all 
republicans. Despite an appeal to ‘Socialist Democrats’, it only generally stated that 
‘democrats of all nations’ were about to be ousted in a war between ‘republicans’, 
‘democracy’ and ‘common liberty’ on the one side and ‘hordes of barbarians’, ‘serpents 
of diplomacy’ and ‘despots’ on the other. 

Although not signed only by members of the Willich-Schapper League, this address 
revealed a major theme of their revolutionary convictions. For Willich revolutions were 
chiefly military enterprises, their failure or success being determined by military 
preparation, strategy and strength. While the manifesto thus began by summarising 
continental political events after the defeat of June 1848, these were quickly reduced to 
the single fact of the massive build-up of troops on the side of ‘the despots’, whose 
massed numbers, led by ‘the will of the Czar’, were estimated to total some 1,300,000 
combatants, plus reserves. The manifesto concluded with a dramatic appeal to action.” 
Linked to a belief in imminent revolution which Marx and Engels no longer shared, this 
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concentration on revolutionary warfare was the first major point distinguishing the 
Willich-Schapper group, and owed much to the personal inclinations of the ‘man of 
action’, Willich himself.” 

Willich was of course not alone in emphasising the military aspect of revolution. 
Engels’s life-long interest in the subject earned him the nickname of ‘the general’, and 
Marx had also tried to draw Techow into the League as a military expert. Many other 
exiles had also fought in the 1848-1849 campaigns in Baden and the Palatinate, and saw 
their defeat as resulting from superior Prussian forces, just as the Polish, Hungarian and 
Austrian movements had been crushed by Russian armies.” But Willich was certainly 
more obsessed with armed struggle than the other socialists, and seems to have needed 
constant reminders that a revolution had economic, political and social aspects besides. In 
a subsequent proclamation, the Central Authority reported on the current state of affairs 
in the tone of a bulletin from the front.” With ‘high probability...perhaps already this 
year’, it announced, ‘either the general world war...or the social revolution’ would break 
out, and in either France or Germany ‘demolish both the monarchy with its feudal 
remnants and the bourgeoisie with its moneybags for ever’. If the French people installed 
a dictatorship first, the Communist League and 


the revolutionary forces of all countries [would] have to go promptly to 
France in order to form the European republican army there, in which the 
communist revolutionary element must dominate... This army...will also 
bring about the solidarity of peoples in the shortest and most practical 
way. 


If Germany and France rebelled together, however, the League would help build a 
revolutionary army in Germany in order to fight Russia, whose intervention was assumed 
as a matter of course. Interestingly, the London Central Authority had given up all hope 
of a popular uprising in Germany and assumed that the revolution could be instigated 
there ‘only through a military uprising’. This, however, 


could scarcely bring the proletarian party to power at once. In this case, all 
revolutionary forces would have to disperse among the armies to 
propagandise there. In all cities... League members would have to form 
revolutionary committees which force the provisional authorities installed 
by the army to take the most energetic measures against the external and 
internal enemy.” 


Willich hoped that from a general military movement in Germany the ‘revolutionary 
army proper’ would emerge, seeing this as ‘the luckiest form of revolution’. The 
address proposed no social or economic changes beyond vaguely promising to ‘care for 
the families of the fighters’, leaving details to be worked out after Russia had been 
‘pushed back into the Asiatic steppes’ and ‘our enemies at home completely destroyed’.” 
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The revolutionary plans for Germany 


Willich’s insistence on these aspects resulted in detailed plans for an army insurrection in 
Germany, which were expounded in a series of letters in December 1850, when Austrian 
and Bavarian troops had intervened in a constitutional conflict in Hesse, giving rise to 
fears (or hopes) of an imminent military conflict. Willich now argued that the militia 
(Landwehr) predominated both materially and morally in the Prussian army, and since it 
was composed mostly of ‘workers, peasants, day labourers, petty bourgeois’, it could be 
fairly easily incited. Once the militia chose ‘to see after things’ themselves, they would 
elect committees and ‘transfer the executive power from the hands of the government 
into those of the revolutionary authorities’. If the civilian authorities failed in their duties, 
especially to provide for the families of the militiamen, they would be ‘court-martialled 
and shot’. The militia committees would be responsible only to the electorate and remain 
armed ‘until all grievances and difficulties in the administration of the state and in the 
conditions of gaining a livelihood have been redressed’.” 

This plan was to be set in motion in Cologne, whereupon other troops would follow 
suit and send delegates to the ‘Rhineland Central Militia Committee’ who—as an 
afterthought—might also co-opt some ‘civilians’, and would soon take over military and 
civilian administration. By acting rapidly, Willich stressed, ‘just as the effect of a bullet is 
determined by its velocity and mass, of which one can largely replace the other’, ‘energy 
can in the beginning substitute for much power’.*' This meant essentially that all power 
should be concentrated in a revolutionary government identical with military authority, 
and all resistance treated as treason. All property and all persons were to be made 
available to the elected revolutionary committees. Every community would care for its 
members, the means being provided by ‘the rich’ and from confiscating ‘all the domains 
and estates of the reactionaries’. Willich was, however, weary of early proclamations, 
obviously also speaking from experience in 1848-1849: 


Let us beware above all of granting rights, and let us give things instead— 
rights can be taken away once the people have them but never things. Let 
us use the existing wealth for the livelihood of all instead of proclaiming 
the right to live and afterwards worrying how to carry it out. Let us link 
the free material existence of everyone with the revolution, and the 
revolution will be invincible. This will be easy for us since our first decree 
will place at our disposal the property and persons for the struggle against 
our enemies—the rest will sort itself out.” 


But otherwise Willich worried little about the social changes accompanying the 
revolution, as the organisation of the committees and their initial measures would lay an 
immovable basis for the new society. There was not to be much debate on these 
measures, however. To ensure that morale was kept up and the revolutionary idea 
sustained throughout the country, ‘only one paper’ would be issued by the government, 
‘which contains all the decrees, the best brief thoughts on their clarification, in short 
everything which draws the individual into the common interest as his own’. Willich 
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emphasised that he had learnt this lesson the hard way during the Baden uprising, and 
considered this paper, together with lectures and discussions taking place in all villages, 
towns, garrisons and bivouacs, to be ‘the breath of life’ of a revolution, ‘as in the 
religious wars’.”” Soon the contagion of revolution would spread to other German states, 
whose armed forces would be ‘seized’, and within a few months ‘proper warfare’ would 
erupt all over the Continent: 


In the first moment we organise a Hungarian and a Polish legion... We 
are sure of the revolution in Austria... Our first strike will be on the 
border against the French army, but we will also win a nation, the French, 
for our support and reserve... We beat them, while the revolution is taking 
place in the départements and in Paris. Mazzini will at the same time 
make the revolution in Italy, so that our enemy must lose his head. The 
only serious enemy [are] the Russian armies. The struggle against them is, 
however, to our advantage, because only through it will the revolutionary 
measures become justified and practicable internally.” 


Marx and Engels found these plans merely comical.” But this increasing concentration 
on armed revolt led the Willich-Schapper League to explore further the relation between 
class and power, for they faced the dilemma of needing allies for military use while 
rejecting the ‘petty bourgeoisie’. The Willich-Schapper group in London regarded 
themselves, not Marx’s followers, as the true proletarian core of the original Communist 
League. Insisting on a purely proletarian orientation, they rejected any revolutionary 
theory which permitted a period of middle class government, and vehemently dismissed 
any even temporary combination of forces with the democratic exiles. But the effort to 
avoid merely putschist tactics led them inevitably into alliance with democratic groups. 
This was in itself not sufficient to change their proletarian orientation, but such strategic 
considerations combined with ideological haziness and the rejection of revolutionary 
theory resulted later also in a theoretical rapprochement which was mostly Willich’s 
doing and which remained hampered by various provisos. But even then the League itself 
was not necessarily in agreement with such compromises. 

In its Circular of spring 1851, the Willich-Schapper group continued to focus intently 
on the problem of the democratic revolutionaries. Following the style of the Communist 
Manifesto, the circular explained the ‘position of the proletarian or communist party 
relative to other parties who more or less profess socialism and who obviously belong to 
the petty bourgeoisie’. The ‘petty bourgeois party’ was described as being pushed by 
reaction and capital into the proletariat, but rather than joining the proletarian forces, it 
advocated craft guilds and protection against those both above and below them. Petty 
bourgeois leaders usually emphasised that mankind did not develop in leaps and that first 
of all the common enemy had to be removed. But the universal suffrage they advocated 
‘remained an illusion as long as the large number was dependent on the small number of 
owners, on the employers’, and could only be realised ‘when bourgeois property had 
ceased to exist’. Provided that the proletarian party was firm and united, it would quickly 
become victorious in the next revolution ‘even if at the beginning representatives of the 
petty bourgeoisie should become powerful in the movement’.”° Taking part as an 
independent force in the revolution, indeed as its main force, would give the proletarian 
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party the right and the might to determine the first institutions to be installed.” In their 
rejection of a tactical alliance before the revolution with democratic groups, Willich’s 
League thus still followed the June 1850 Circular of the then unsplit League. Instead of 
pursuing political alliances in exile, Willich and Schapper consequently turned their 
attention from London to strengthening their ties to workers’ groups on the Continent. 


Connections outside England 


The Sonderbund managed to build and maintain a wide network of international 
connections, which tied it to revolutionary groups in London, on the Continent in 
Switzerland, France, Belgium and Germany in particular, and in the United States. While 
some of these links were loose and tentative, the mere fact that a small, London-based 
dissident faction of German exiles could muster such wide international relations is 
remarkable. Former members of Willich’s Besancon corps and Blanquists prevailed in La 
Chaux-de-Fonds and Geneva, where Moses Hess lent his support on account of the 
affinities between his ‘philosophy of the deed’ and Willich’s views.” Among the German 
communists in France, about 40 Weitlingians and Cabetists under the tailors Andreas 
Scherzer and J.G. Reininger became the most energetic section of Willich’s League, 
some imbued with a strongly chiliastic sense. (Like the Swiss, they fell victim to 
swindlers and agents provocateurs, who contrived the arrests and virtual end of the Paris 
groups in the so-called ‘Franco-German plot’ of September 1851.*°) In Belgium the 
furrier N.L.Petersen organised 40 Weitlingians for the Willich-Schapper League.” In the 
United States the single most influential representative of German communism was 
Weitling himself, who shared Willich’s dislike of Marx and who, in his Republik der 
Arbeiter, publicised the ‘Sonderbund’s’ statements and even grudgingly endorsed 
Willich’s collaboration in Kinkel’s Loan project.*' Outside London, thus, the Willich- 
Schapper group consisted largely but not exclusively of adherents of Weitling, allowing a 
very broad definition of ‘party’ without ever seriously questioning allegiance to the 
London Central Authority. Con-nected by anti-intellectualism and a desire to act, they 
contained disparate elements ranging from Willich’s military leanings and Hess’s 
philosophical communism to the millenarian fervour of some members in France and 
Weitling’s labour exchange and colony projects in the United States. Considering the 
extent of these connections, however, it is surprising that this organisational network has 
up to now been virtually ignored by historians. 

Nonetheless, we must concentrate here only on the German and British activities of 
the League. As we saw above, the Willich-Schapper group’s emphasis on revolutionary 
‘deed’ led it to plan carefully for the event of a violent outbreak in Germany. Its contacts 
here were based on the existing connections of the old Communist League, and the 
Londoners took the obvious course after the split of first trying to secure their influence 
in these remaining League circles. The first, hurried measure to win German League 
support involved sending to Cologne a journeyman tailor, Haude, who knew the territory 
from his earlier stay there, in 1848-1849.** Haude had concurred in Schapper and Moll’s 
move to reorganise the League against Marx’s wishes in the spring of 1849, and had later 
joined Willich’s troops in Baden. But he was not among Willich’s unquestioning 
admirers, and in London had occasionally disagreed with him.” His mission, however, 
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was unsuccessful, both in Cologne, where thanks to Röser’s manoeuvres the group 
accepted Marx’s version of the split before Haude could even present his view, and in 
Frankfurt, again due to Réser’s quick intervention.“ Although Réser claimed that Haude 
failed in Mainz, too, Marx later conceded here the ‘predominant influence’ of the Willich 
group. 

Since the Rhineland, and especially Cologne, were so central to Willich’s strategic 
plans, the Sonderbund did not abandon its efforts there even after Haude’s poor showing. 
Attempts to persuade Becker of the validity of Willich’s schemes have been noted above. 
In spring 1851 Alexander Schimmelpfennig travelled in Germany with the double 
purpose of propagating Kinkel’s Revolutionary Loan project and cultivating sympathy 
among the workers for Willich. Again, he mainly turned to Becker, but he also 
distributed a joint proclamation by Willich and himself, exhorting soldiers to rise.“ But 
not only had feelings among the military changed by now. The few remaining 
communists in the Rhineland would not yield to Willich’s courting, and despite some 
criticism they decided to support Marx and remained the firm core of Marx and Engels’ 
League (in fact their Central Authority) until arrests broke up their organisation in May 
1851. 

Defeated in the part of Germany they regarded as most vital, Willich and Schapper 
could only establish a few outposts of their League elsewhere in the country.” One 
promising possibility for them to exploit was the link established by Moll in 1848 with 
Northern Germany’s Arbeiterverbriiderung, the largest workers’ organisation still 
existing in Germany, which sought a social democratic state to be established by a 
revolution and prepared through workers’ aid funds and producers’ co-operatives. 
Willich and Schapper found their staunchest ally there in Gottlieb Ludwig Stechan, a 
Hannover carpenter who edited its mouthpiece, the Deutsche Arbeiterhalle.”” Schapper, 
Greiner and Dietz wrote for the paper. By March 1851 Stechan clearly sided with 
Willich, whose followers in London he questioned about the ‘relation between our [party] 
and that of Marx and Engels’.°° The Arbeiterverbriiderung welcomed the Willich- 
Schapper group’s proposal for a congress in May but, unable to send their own delegate, 
suggested instead establishing only indirect contact with the CABV through Stechan.°' 

Stechan also provided links with several groups in northern Germany, such as those in 
Osnabriick, Braunschweig and Bremen, which had scarcely any direct contact with 
Willich or Schapper in London. Although Braunschweig was one of the strongholds of 
the Willich-Schapper League in Germany, its contacts with London were established via 
Paris.” The Hannover group also corresponded with a district organisation of the League 
in Leipzig, presumably another foothold of Willich and Schapper in Germany.” In 
October 1851 Oswald Dietz was asked to send literature from London to Dresden ‘as 
much as you can; seemingly things are dead here, but under the ashes the fire is 
smouldering’. In Hamburg some workers such as Otto Berthold may have sympathised 
with the Willich-Schapper League, but it is doubtful that they were formally organised. 
As late as 25 September 1851 Starke in London still hoped that the Hamburg district 
might formally acknowledge the Willich-Schapper group as its Central Authority. He 
also presupposed a friendly attitude of the Hamburg group to Stechan, and warned them 
against Eccarius’ brother there, who firmly sided with Marx, as did the commercial clerk 
Wilhelm Haupt.” 
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In southern Germany the situation of the Willich-Schapper League looked even more 
desperate than in the north, and little support at all from League members was probably 
forthcoming. The remnants of the former Frankfurt group which had been reorganised by 
Weydemeyer later supported the Cologne League, but some money at any rate was sent 
to London from Theodor Schuster in Frankfurt and Heinrich Feibel in Wiesbaden.” 
Weydemeyer, however, thought that Schapper’s influence in southern Germany, 
including his own home state Hesse-Nassau, was nonexistent. Wiesbaden sided with 
Marx and Engels, and only in Mainz do Willich’s supporters seem to have gained 
‘predominant influence’ after Lessner’s arrest. This could explain why the Paris emissary 
of the Willich-Schapper League, Reininger, travelled above all to Mainz. Otherwise only 
the workers’ society in Heilbronn seems to have been acquainted with ‘the Windmill 
party’ of Willich and Schapper.” 

Thus on the whole a fairly bleak picture emerges of overall support for Willich and 
Schapper in Germany. Even in those few places where workers’ associations supported 
them, they almost always faced a rival group favouring the Cologne Central Authority, or 
their alleged supporters were undecided and attempted to remain on working terms with 
both factions. This geographical pattern changed after Marx’s friends in Cologne were 
arrested in May 1851, with expansion of support for Willich and Schapper, above all in 
northern Germany. If one is to believe a rather optimistic picture Gebert drew in July 
1852, Willich’s League was organised in five circles: London with the Central 
Committee and three groups; Paris (four groups in Paris and 51 in the departments); 
Berlin (six groups in Berlin and a further nine in the rest of Prussia and Saxony); 
Braunschweig (27 groups in Braunschweig, Hannover and Bremen); and Hamburg (ten 
groups throughout Holstein and Mecklenburg). Thirty-five southern German groups were 
in the process of being constituted around Frankfurt, Mainz and Stuttgart. In France the 
League had 1800 members, in northern Germany 1500, and in southern Germany 1400; 
Gebert did not doubt that they included the more intelligent portion of the working class, 
so that the League comprised ‘the entire educated proletariat’.”° 

Descriptions of these various connections do not however give a clear picture of the 
composition, strength, opinions and discussions of the German groups themselves. The 
only circle of Willich-Schapper supporters for which original documents survive was in 
Braunschweig.” Its letters, strewn with orthographical mistakes, use formulations and 
quote reading material which indicate that this group remained strongly under the 
influence of Weitling’s communism. Besides 50 copies of the League’s statutes, the 
literature the Braunschweig’s League received from Paris included only older works by 
Cabet and Weitling, and they showed ‘a great and predominant sympathy’ for French 
communist works. Though the German workers outside Braunschweig who sympathised 
with Willich and Schapper did not necessarily share this Weitlingian predilection, it does 
indicate one of the main affiliations of their continental supporters. 


The consolidation of the Sonderbund in London 
Despite its impressive network abroad, much wider than we can detail here, the 


headquarters of the Willich-Schapper League remained in London. Here we have seen, 
the first and foremost concern of the Central Authority’s minority faction after the breach 
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in September 1850 was to build its own organisation and to demarcate its differences 
with Marx’s League. Willich’s attention was for some months in the winter of 1850-1851 
almost entirely taken up with his plans for revolutionising the Rhineland militia. But he 
still endeavoured to expand his influence among the German socialists in London and to 
maintain close relations with Chartists and French exiles. 

For almost a year after the League’s split, until the summer of 1851, Willich and 
Schapper’s attempts to consolidate their position in London were fairly successful. The 
breach with Marx and Engels did not much diminish their attraction to members of the 
German Educational Association, or among the many disaffected artisans and 
impoverished refugees hanging on in their regular pubs. The CABV remained the most 
important meeting place for German socialists in London, and indeed flourished so much 
that a third section emerged, based in Dorset Street in the City, besides the traditional 
headquarters in Great Windmill Street in Soho and the East End branch based in Leman 
Street. (Whether this was founded before or after the split is less significant than the fact 
that it did not suffer noticeably from Marx and Engels’ absence.) In April 1851, all 
three sections still existed, the location of the third section being described as ‘near 
Blackfriar’s Bridge’, and in May Willich bragged about two recently established 
sections.°' The three sections met for monthly general assemblies, one of which, in 
Turnlane Gate, was described by a police agent, ‘Agent 0’: ‘The locality was a large hall, 
draped in red and white, where only recognised members were admitted. Willich himself 
had introduced me. The meeting consisted of about 35 persons, two women and one 
child. All of them were ordinary German artisans, mostly shoemakers and tailors without 
education, but enormously eccentric, almost turned mad by communist teachings.’ By 
July 1851, however, this expansion had passed its apogee, and the League’s congress 
dissolved one section because it was ‘not communist’.® Seasonal migration away from 
London, but above all the general disenchantment of many workers, may have 
contributed to the decline. Two sections still existed in September.™ In spring 1851, 
however, the League as well as the CABV were still booming, possibly reinforced by 
other small groups of socialists who had objected to Marx’s domination of the CABV and 
may have returned to it after his departure.°° As always, too, the CABV attracted 
penniless refugees and poor artisans by promising support to members in sickness and 
distress.°° 

Besides the CABV, Willich and Schapper found support in two other organisations. 
The Social Democratic Refugee Committee remained in their hands after the break, and 
while less efficient than earlier, continued to collect money for the more destitute exiles.°” 
The ‘fugitives’ barracks’, already Willich’s personal stronghold for some months, 
remained important both to his influence among the refugees and as a shelter for many of 
the most impoverished and most radical exiles. Not all its inmates were happy here. Some 
resented the ‘levelling’ living conditions and atmosphere, while others grumbled about 
the ‘despotic’ military discipline—Willich had for instance imposed an early curfew until 
he was embarrassingly caught breaking his own rules climbing over the back wall after 
mid-night.® But still, many inhabitants regarded the house as a sanctuary. The refugees’ 
committee contributed towards its upkeep, and dire necessity forced many refugees into 
these ‘barracks’.®’ Nonetheless after renewed attempts to raise money for the house, it 
was dissolved some months later.” With it went the cohesive core of socialists whom 


Marx and Engels called Willich’s ‘bodyguard’, the ‘nucleus of the army of the future’.”' 
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For many of its inhabitants retained a strong personal loyalty to Willich as former 
members of his Besancon legion. They drilled and lived by the bugle, and Willich 
undoubtedly envisaged special functions for them in his military plans. It must have been 
difficult to see them dispersed, many even to the United States. 

Almost as important as centres of refugee life were two pubs which gained some 
notoriety among both exiles and the police. The first was the ‘German Stores Hotel’ (also 
known as ‘Zum Deutschen Hause’) at 27 Long Acre near Leicester Square, which was 
run by Schärttner, the former leader of the militia of Turner members from Hanau in the 
1848 Baden campaign, and a member of Willich’s Central Authority. This became a 
focal point for émigrés of all shades, but above all the Willich’s League (a contemporary 
caricature depicts Willich holding a huge beer mug with the inscription ‘27 Long 
Acre’). Theodor Fontane, none too sympathetic an observer, stayed accidentally at 
Schärttner’s hotel for a few days in April 1852, and described it laconically as ‘bad 
rooms, bad food, bad service, in one word—a fugitives’ tavern’.”* To his mother he 
wrote: 


We arrived and found—a robbers’ den. That at least was our first 
impression, which was not relieved by eating a beefsteak of rotten 
horsemeat. For two minutes I even thought seriously—my hair standing 
on end—that it was roasted prince’s hip or at least an earl’s loin of which 
the fellow was serving me a chop. 


He also described the house in 27 Long Acre as in 


one of the sootiest streets of London, and no. 27 avoids breaking the 
streets chimney-sweep-physiognomy through untimely beauty and 
cleanliness. The house has a front of two windows and three stories. On 
the ground floor there is an ale and porter shop where a bunch of loafers 
drinks pints of beer, occasionally rising to a gin or whiskey. The entire 
first floor consists of a single room, like a hall but dark. 

By the window there is a heavy round table; piled on it democratic 
newspapers from all parts of the world, mostly old issues. Along the 
walls, in the form of a rectangle, are tables pushed together, on which in 
the mornings a few leftover beermugs languish idly, while in the evenings 
future presidents of the united and indivisible German republic settle 
down to expound their views on government. 


The next storey up was divided between Schärttner’s own room and the guest chamber 
which Fontane found most uncomfortable, remarking that only those who had just left the 
dungeons of Magdeburg could feel at home there.” 

Fontane had lunch in the company of Schärttner, Willich, Heise, Zinn and other 
followers of Willich, and although he freely announced his conservative political views, 
he was accepted with a calm and composed attitude which contrasted strikingly to the 
treatment the refugees meted out to one another (among their most favourite sayings 
Fontane heard the phrase, ‘When I gain power, the first one I am having shot is youl’). 
Willich unfortunately remained silent during this meal, but Fontane thought that most of 
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his comrades respected the ‘obstinate but honest’ revolutionary. Zinn, a former grenadier, 
now compositor, who had recently liberated a comrade from prison, surprised Fontane by 
turning out to be a red-cheeked young ‘spring chicken’ and ‘the spoilt child of the whole 
assembly’, and also by frankly admitting that the motive for his deed had been the desire 
to match Schurz’s liberation of Kinkel. The leading spirit of the discussion was Heise, a 
democratic journalist who had edited the Kassel Hornisse during the revolution, and— 
according to Fontane—‘one of those naturally negative types whose joy if not destiny is 
destruction’. This contrasted sharply with the host himself, Scharttner, whom Fontane 
thought had now found his true fulfilment as an innkeeper and the very picture of pot- 
bellied German gemütlichkeit.”” Scharttner had learnt his new trade as a waiter in the 
other pub where German refugees met regularly. This was run more professionally by 
Karl Gohringer, formerly innkeeper at the Goldener Stern in Baden-Baden, who even 
transferred the name of his former establishment to London. His ‘Golden Star Tavern’ at 
11 Maddox Street, off Regent Street, became a centre not only for the refugees around 
Willich, but attracted middle-class Germans as well (in Johanna Kinkel’s semi-fictitious 
account of refugee life, respectable visitors from Germany could be taken there).”° Both 
pubs, however, suffered from constant surveillance by continental police agents, and 
Engels claimed that not a word could be spoken in Schärttner’s which was not reported 
back. 

Thus, besides the CABV’s three sections and his ‘barracks’, Willich had a relatively 
broad base for his political activities. Many fugitives in the two German public houses 
may have not been full members of his League but nonetheless sympathised with its 
aims. In spring 1851, therefore, Willich’s League was in a strong position vis-a-vis its 
rivals around Marx. This clearly made it more attractive as a coalition partner for the 
other radical and foreign groups in London, as we shall now see. 


Co-operation with Chartists and Blanquists 


The Chartists 


In their relations with the Chartists, Willich and Schapper could fall back on a tradition of 
mutual support between the Communist League and Harney and Jones which dated back 
to 1845. Schapper and Harney had after all helped make the Fraternal Democrats the first 
international organisation of the working-class movements of any lasting impact. When 
repressive legislation forced a reorganisation in 1848, these connections did not break off, 
and Harney and Schapper remained especially close friends. With Marx as well as 
Willich and French refugees, Harney founded the short-lived Société universelle des 
communistes révolutionnaires in April 1850. As both Harney and Jones had been leading 
British members of the London group of the League, both factions now tried to attract 
them to their side. Jones had only recently been released from prison, his state of health 
was critical, and in resuming political activity he presumably gave his international 
connections low priority. Thus the task of representing Chartism among the various 
refugee groups fell almost exclusively to Harney. 

Initially Harney sided with Marx and with him renounced the Société universelle des 
communistes révolutionnaires when Blanquists attempted to revive the group.” He 
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continued to publicise the views of Marx and his followers in his widely read Chartist 
papers, and the Red Republican published the first English translation of the Communist 
Manifesto in November 1850.” But for Harney the division of the League did not imply 
the need to sever relations with Schapper and his friends; indeed Harney’s journals gave 
space even to announcements by non-socialist exile groups such as the European Central 
Democratic Committee. Harney published details of proceedings and the rare 
declarations of the CABV in his papers, but scarcely any news about the Willich- 
Schapper League appeared in the Chartist press.*° This, however, was due not to any 
deliberate attempt by Chartist leaders to ignore them, but to the anti-theoretical bias of 
that faction and the lack of journalists among them. Other Chartist periodicals showed a 
similar impartiality to the warring exile groups.®' 

For the first months after the split, then, both factions of the Communist League were 
prepared to ignore Hamey’s conciliatory efforts. Eventually, however, Harney leaned 
increasingly to the side of his old friend Schapper. But only when Harney emphatically 
supported a major event in honour of the Polish general Jözef Bem organised by Polish, 
French and German exiles, including democrats and Schapper, did Marx deem a breach 
to be necessary.” Engels agreed, while still hoping that Harney might be ‘put on the right 
track’, and summed up his experiences with exile politics in a much-quoted judgment: 


One comes to realise more and more that emigration is an institution 
which inevitably turns a man into a fool, an ass and a base rascal unless he 
withdraws wholly therefrom, and unless he is content to be an 
independent writer who doesn’t give a tinker’s curse for the so-called 
revolutionary party. It is a real school of scandal and of meanness in 
which the hindmost donkey becomes the foremost saviour of his 
country.” 


In effect, that meant conceding Harney’s defection to Willich and Schapper, and 
Harney’s correspondence with Engels ceased.** Matters finally came to a head two weeks 
later, on 24 February 1851, when French socialists organised one of the largest exile 
gatherings, a ‘Banquet of the Equals’ at Highbury Barn, to celebrate the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the 1848 revolution in France. The CABV as well as Polish, Hungarian 
and Italian exiles were invited, and Harney sold over a thousand tickets, thus turning the 
occasion into ‘a London event’. Not to have to share the platform with rival German 
groups at such a prominent event was a great coup for Schapper’s League. ‘You can 
easily imagine how greatly Willich and Schapper have grown in their own esteem and 
how they fancy us beaten’, Marx wrote.” Schapper delivered the main German speech of 
the evening, and Willich even presided over the banquet.°° 

Nonetheless Marx and Engels were able to tum this meeting—one of the largest 
gatherings of the international exile community in these years—to good account, for the 
occasion became notorious through two scandals associated with it. The explosive toast 
Blanqui had sent the banquet only detonated, as we will see, in the following month. 
During the banquet itself, proceedings were marred by a scuffle between members of the 
two hostile German Communist Leagues. Marx, who liked to be informed of all the 
doings of his rivals, had sent his minions Schramm and Pieper to attend. They arrived at 
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the celebration with the obvious intention of causing trouble. Pieper described what 
happened: 


To begin with, we amused ourselves by ruining the evening for the spider 
Mrs Harney, to whom we made ourselves conspicuous...it did not take 
long until the valiant corps of Willich’s positioned themselves around us 
for attack, and for half an hour we were exposed to the most cowardly, 
most infamous insults from the gentlemen Wengler, Prochasky, Covend 
and 10 others... We saw a catastrophe coming and prepared to turn it into 
an advantage for our party, if possible... The Marseillaise was about to 
begin; some voices called Chapeau bas, at the same time our attackers 
jumped up and tried to pull our hats off; not content with that they started 
to yell: des espions, a spy, 20 fists were raised before us...the chairman 
did nothing...to stop the cowardly assault of a hundred against two... 
Schapper, Barthelémy, Gebert, the whole Windmill around and over us.” 


The scandal was perfect. Marx and his allies did everything to spread the story 
‘throughout the whole of Germany’ to ‘brand these cowardly, calumnious, infamous 
assassins before the German proletariat’.°® To Willich and Schapper, of course, the story 
looked completely different. They laid the whole blame on Schramm’s provocation, and 
accused his ‘masters’ of wanting to disturb the meeting, and succeeding by sheer 
impertinence, despite the peaceful character of the festive assembly.” Clearly worried 
that the incident would tip the scales of public opinion against them, Willich and 
Schapper gave this account a prominent place in their circular to their adherents abroad. 
But their image, and that of the Fraternal Democrats, was badly dented. 

Marx and Engels also sought to exploit this incident in a London context. They briefly 
considered a lawsuit, but feared that the publicity would bring out some ‘scenes’ in the 
CABV, while public mudslinging might be used as an argument to introduce a new 
Aliens’ Bill, which would threaten everybody’s asylum.” The major consideration of 
Marx and Engels, however, was their relationship with Harney and Jones. Their 
particular fury focused on Harney personally, whom they suspected of supporting 
Schapper since the Bem meeting two weeks earlier. Instead of theoretical differences, 
Marx and Engels emphasised points of political allegiance and public presentation: 
Harney was to be attacked solely for supporting Schapper, ‘our immediate personal, 
rascally foe’. This had occurred, Marx thought, behind his and Engels’ backs and against 
their wishes (which he plainly thought Harney should have consulted), after Harney had 
joined them in repudiating Barthelémy and Willich some months earlier.”' Harney 
responded that ‘his party position forced him to use every opportunity for putting in an 
appearance. He had to remain neutral vis-a-vis all factions of the emigration’. Claiming 
to be privately friendly only with Marx and his associates, Harney nonetheless baulked at 
Engels’s apparent demand that he comply with the wishes of Marx and Engels in his 
contacts not only with Germans but with other foreigners as well.” 

Harney thus stuck to his position between the factions and, as Marx suspected, relied 
with Schapper on the whole affair blowing over quickly.” Marx eventually 
compromised. In return for Schramm’s promise not to sue, Harney published Schramm’s 
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declaration about the assault and his denial of being a spy, adding a statement of his own 
expressing his ‘unabated confidence’ in Schramm’s ‘political integrity’. 

Harney moved away from London in early summer 1851, and Marx and Engels now 
came to regard Ernest Jones as their chief Chartist ally, although he also had not sided 
unambiguously with them over the banquet affair of 24 February.” Nonetheless his co- 
operation with the Marx group intensified after this event, and he began to replace 
Harney as their closest British ally. ‘Ce n’est pas un Harney’, Marx praised a few months 
later.” Yet this did not then provoke an estrangement between Harney and Jones, and 
only in the following year was a breach acknowledged.” Early in 1852 Jones suspected 
Harney of directing his new paper (which he was about to edit with the aid of Willich, 
Schapper and others) against ‘us’, that is, Jones, Engels and Marx.” In May, finally, 
Jones’s People’s Paper attacked Harney for trying to base Chartism on more than one 
class, on a ‘general and national movement’.” Thus the same issue which by that time 
divided the German revolutionary émigrés clearly split the Chartists as well: Jones, as the 
advocate of an exclusively working class movement, sided with Marx, while Harney 
wanted to co-operate with democratic groups and found himself agreeing with Willich 
and Schapper. 

This rupture was however not yet apparent in spring 1851, when both Harney and 
Jones worked hard to prepare the Chartist convention of late March and early April, and 
were naturally reluctant to endanger its success.'°° In April, however, Willich and 
Schapper became even more aware of Jones’s hostility to their faction, as well as of 
Harney’s sympathy. In the general excitement before the Great Exhibition of May 1851, 
the question was raised among the British public of the potential dangers of the expected 
influx of foreigners to London.” This focused attention on the refugees already settled in 
their midst, and rumour soon had it that the foreigners were plotting to use the occasion 
of the opening ceremony to stage a revolution, set Buckingham Palace on fire and 
assassinate Queen Victoria. Only one Chartist, Feargus O’Connor, shortly to go mad, 
took these rumours seriously, and assumed that this would be the prelude to an 
invasion.’ The result was an angry outcry from the foreign community in London and 
their sympathisers. A letter of protest from the German Society of Tailors was read and 
approved at the Chartist Convention.’ The CABV convened a general assembly and 
issued a rare formal protest, signed by representatives of all three sections, adding an 
expression of ‘indignation’ against O’Connor, whose letter was ‘calculated to deprive the 
refugees of the brotherly sympathy of the British people’.'”* Schapper declared such 
suspicions to be ‘a foul calumny’, adding that ‘any person proposing such a thing would 
be turned out of their society as a fool or a madman’, and intimated that such rumours 
had been invented to injure the CABV.'° 

At the same time Schapper had to rebut an even more ridiculous and potentially 
harmful rumour. Marx reported this latest bit of gossip gleefully to Engels: 


Schapper has framed a constitution for England since, after mature 
consideration and lengthy discussion in that same Windmill, they decided 
that England had no written constitution and must therefore be given one. 
And Schapper-Gebert will provide her with this constitution. It’s already 
written. '°° 
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Schapper and the CABV were naturally furious about this charge, and assured the 
English workers that ‘Nothing more idle and calumnious was ever invented. They wished 
England to be free, but English working men were the best judges of their own affairs’.'” 


Willich in fact suspected an intrigue by Marx at the bottom of the whole affair: 


Marx has also lent himself to denounciations to the English that we, the 
foreigners, wanted to make a revolution here in London, in which we 
wanted to make them slaves. Now Marx has succeeded...in convincing 
the Chartist leader Johns [sic!] that the German societies wanted to strike 
on April 25th and had an English constitution already prepared. Luckily 
we have been informed by another Chartist leader, Harney, and can take 
counter-steps, otherwise Schapper, I, etc., could easily get transported 
according to the English laws.’ 


The affair was of course highly delicate for the German refugees, endangering not only 
their legal status but also relations with their Chartist allies. The reception of Ledru- 
Rollin’s La Decadence d’Angleterre had sufficiently shown the sensitivity of the English 
public to criticism of their political and social conditions by recently arrived foreigners. 
Moreover, it seems unlikely that the CABV or the League would have considered 
drawing up a constitution for Britain, even if they wished to take no account of British 
sensibilities. Willich was preoccupied with his military projects, and both at this point 
still adamantly rejected the political and constitutional orientation of their democratic 
fellow exiles. 

Harney and the Fraternal Democrats immediately leapt to the defence of the 
calumnied German exiles. The Friend of the People smelled a ‘conspiracy’ to engage the 
English in the continental tyrants’ crusade against the republican refugees. The Fraternal 
Democrats in a special meeting expressed their sympathies with ‘the noble-hearted 
patriots’ and condemned the ‘fabrications’ against the German socialists. The Chartists 
Ruffy, Pettie and others defended the rights of hospitality against calculated attempts to 
throw the apple of discord among the Chartists on the question of refugees." 

The Sonderbund was linked to the Chartists almost entirely through Schapper, as 
Willich had not joined the Fraternal Democrats and scarcely ever appeared at Chartist 
meetings." Schapper’s long-term political association with the Fraternal Democrats and 
his private closeness to Harney kept their League in touch with the British movement. On 
the other hand, Harney’s lifelong interest in continental affairs and untiring support for 
refugees was not restricted to the League. But his efforts to remain on equally friendly 
terms with other exile groups failed, largely because of their demand for exclusive 
attention. Marx was especially adamant in this regard, but his demand for loyalty was 
matched by Willich and Schapper, who insisted on regarding Marx’s League as their 
bitterest enemies and whose relationship to the Chartists depended on both Harney and 
Jones’ current stock with Marx and Engels. The two large international meetings of 
February 1851, the recriminations after the fracas with Schramm and Pieper, and the 
rumours about their ‘constitution’ all show how fragile relations with the Chartists really 
were. Jones worked with Marx, Engels and Pieper until the end of the 1850s. Nonetheless 
the situation in spring 1851 marked a low point in Marx’s influence on the international 
workers’ movement, and this was reflected in his very limited contacts with the 
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remaining Chartists.''' Harney stayed in touch with many of his continental friends from 
the different political groups until the end of his life, corresponding with Schramm and 
Eccarius, and, from the 1870s on, occasionally again with Marx and Engels. But true to 
his habitual neutrality towards the warring exile factions, he also remained friendly with 
Karl Blind, who became a nationalist republican in the late 1850s.''” Nor did Harney 
sever his connections with former members of Willich’s League: Reininger, one of the 
former Sonderbund leaders in Paris, was among the refugees who backed Harney against 
O’Brienites in late 1853.''? Harney met Schapper at several political gatherings later, and 
their personal friendship survived the end of Chartism, the Fraternal Democrats, and the 
Communist League to find expression again when Schapper begged Harney to attend the 
funeral of his little daughter Thusnelda." 

Thus the relation to the Chartists of the two factions of the Communist League 
reflected two different types of socialist internationalism as well, both of which also 
differed fundamentally from the ‘bourgeois’ internationalism of the ECDC. Marx and 
Engels were much more adamant about an exclusively proletarian organisation and 
socialist principles on the English side as well. The Fraternal Democrats led by Harney, 
on the other hand, increasingly rejected ideological stringency as a basis for expressing 
international sympathies, and were willing to form alliances with the Willich-Schapper 
League as well as non-socialist refugees. Despite the strong influence of the French 
Blanquists on their internationalist ventures, and despite repeated professions to the 
contrary, both Harney’s and Willich’s groups after these events of February—April 1851 
became gradually more prepared to sacrifice socialist principles for larger alliances. 
While this policy initially led to a much stronger influence among the London radicals 
and exiles, such diverse and fragile alliances could not be kept together in the long run, 
and Schapper’s connections with the Chartists eventually proved to be an equally 
precarious basis for permanent co-operation along socialist and internationalist lines, as 
did Willich’s links to Barthelémy and the Blanquists. 


Collaboration with French exiles 


While Schapper was responsible for relations between his Communist League and the 
British working-class movement, it was Willich who established and polished their links 
to their French fellow exiles. In this sense, Willich’s and Schapper’s ‘foreign relations’ 
complemented each other. The CABV had of course for years maintained close relations 
with French refugees. In 1843-1844 it had discussed Cabet’s projects together with the 
Société Démocratique Franchise, and French socialists were active in the Democratic 
Friends of all Nations and the Fraternal Democrats. After the defeat of the Parisian 
workers in June 1848, the first French revo-lutionaries returned to London, and more 
followed after June 1849 and again after Napoleon’s coup d’état of December 1851. 

Like the Germans, the French émigrés were divided into hostile groups. Ledru-Rollin 
and others joined the ECDC and from July 1850 on ran a journal, Le Proscrit (later La 
Voix du Peuple), advocating democratic republican principles. A separate centre 
formed around Victor Hugo in Jersey. The ‘independent’ socialists grouped themselves 
loosely around Louis Blanc, Cabet, Pierre Leroux, Landolphe, Nadaud, Alfred Talandier 
and others, founding the Union socialiste in 1852.''® In 1852 Felix Pyat, Talandier and 
others also founded the Commune révolutionnaire, which combined the Jacobin 
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revolutionary tradition with socialist ideas. It played an important part in London exile 
affairs during the 1850s, most notably in the Jersey expulsion affair of 1855, and in 1856 
joined the International Association. The Blanquists around Barthelémy, Lacambre, 
Rougée, Adam, Vidil and others dominated the Société des proscrits démocrates 
socialistes francais a Londres from the summer of 1850 on. The Blanquists, constantly 
obsessed with plotting, had socialist sympathies, though these were secondary to their 
insistence on revolution at any price.''” Many French exiles united in early September 
1850 to establish the Société fraternelle des démocrates-socialistes a Londres at 8 Church 
Street, which had primarily philanthropic functions and was meant to exclude all politics. 
(In 1854 Jeanne Deroin organised a labour market for French exiles there.''?) By 
November 1850, 126 French exiles had joined, including Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, 
Landolphe and Pardigon.''? But like the other political exiles, the French were obsessed 
by political and personal quarrels, and even the ‘unpolitical’ Société fraternelle soon 
ruptured, with Blanc and his followers leaving in early 1851. 

Of greatest interest to us here are the Blanquists around Emmanuel Barthelémy, whose 
interests and character resembled Willich’s in some respects, and with whom the Willich- 
Schapper faction had the closest relations. Barthelémy was a mechanic from Séaux who 
had belonged to several secret societies and had been sentenced to forced labour for 
attempting to murder a police agent. (In London his political enemies did not shrink from 
calling him a ‘meurtrier’ (murderer) and ‘galérien’ (galley slave)). He took a prominent 
part in the June insurrection in Paris, commanding barricades in the Faubourg du Temple. 
He was again arrested and condemned, but fled prison with Lacambre. With Blanqui, 
Eugene Sue, Ménard, Lacambre and Pardigon he edited a journal ‘de la Democratic 
socialiste’ entitled Les Veillées du Peuple in late 1849 and early 1850, and by December 
1849 had begun attending Fraternal Democrat functions in London.” Barthelémy was 
among the most violent opponents of Ledru-Rollin, one of whose followers, Frédéric 
Cournet, he killed in a duel in 1852. He got away with a very light sentence but was 
avoided by the French emigrants afterwards.'”' Barthelémy finally met with a bad end 
and was hanged in 1855 for the mysterious and apparently senseless murder of two 
Englishmen. His motives were never discovered, but the refugee community accepted 
that his reasons must have been political, and, regarding his execution as murder, blamed 
Palmerston who ‘knew whom he killed and [who] wanted to kill him’.'”” Barthelémy duly 
was the only refugee who made his way into Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors!” 

In 1850, at any rate, Barthelémy was at the height of his career as an exile leader. With 
Willich and two other Blanquist refugees, Adam and Vidil, he joined Marx, Engels and 
Harney in the Société universelle in April. When the Communist League broke apart, the 
latter three withdrew, but the organisation continued on a Franco-German basis. Now 
calling themselves the International Social Democratic Committee, Willich and 
Barthelémy constituted the core of this venture, which drew in Polish and Hungarian 
refugees, published several manifestoes and organised international meetings until the 
spring of 1851." 

The committee’s first manifesto, ‘Aux démocrates de toutes les nations’, issued on 16 
November 1850, was signed by the Blanquists as well as most of Willich and Schapper’s 
Central Authority.” As we saw above, it dwelt at some length on the military strength of 
the ‘aristocrats’ ready to strike against ‘republicans’. The tone was very much in the 
flowery style of the French democrats, and was presumably inspired by Barthelémy, 
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while the listing of troops points to Willich as co-author. The manifesto, however, fell 
short of the avowed socialism of the Willich-Schapper League, demanding no more than 
a ‘République Universelle Démocratique et Sociale’, ignoring Blanquist demands for 
egalitarian communism as well as the Sonderbund’s call for a proletarian revolution. 

A few weeks later the International Social Democratic Committee produced a second 
manifesto, perhaps because the socialists and Blanquists protested against the sacrifice of 
their principles. It elaborated on the social tasks of a republic, the ‘true reign of order and 
social economy’. Referring back to Saint-Just, it stated that ‘labour must be organised’, 
‘the work of production must be regulated according to the needs of consumption’, and 
‘the nation has to guarantee to all members of the society the satisfaction of their 
physical, intellectual and moral needs’. These were all the economic points 
mentioned—a far cry from the dictatorship of the proletariat and permanent revolution 
demanded by the Société Universelle’*’—but the manifesto is also remarkable for the 
attention given to political aspects of a republic. Unlike other pronouncements of the 
Willich-Schapper group, it considered the balance between the rulers and the ruled, and 
demanded that the interests of each member of society should not be separated from the 
interests of all, and that no public institution (in particular public officials and the army) 
should become a separate caste with separate interests and ambitions. 

Willich and Schapper regarded the establishment of this International Committee, 
which also convened the London commemoration of Bem and the celebration of the 
French February revolution, as a great credit to their group.'”® Thus their strongest link 
with Blanquists was not in Paris, but in London. French and German socialists also met 
for purely social purposes, and every Saturday night Schärttner’s pub saw a Franco- 
German meeting.'? When one of Willich’s London supporters was suspected of 
cultivating German nationalist feelings against the French communists, he was quickly 
silenced by the majority. Of all the centres of their League, the internationalism of the 
Willich-Schapper group thus was most pronounced in their London headquarters. The 
London group pointedly rejected the celebration of German national events, since the 
workers ‘have long since gone beyond the question of nationalities’.'”' 

Barthelémy accompanied Willich’s emissary Majer to Paris in December 1850 and 
introduced him to some political leaders there.'”” Barthelémy had planned to liberate the 
imprisoned Blanqui, in fact, and later blamed ‘the miserable Adam and the imbecile 
Vidil’ for bungling the project. Barthélemy’s faith in Blanqui’s powers was great: with 
Blanqui at the head of the London International Social Democratic Committee, Napoleon 
could not have succeeded with his coup d’état as easily, Barthelémy later confided in 
Willich. ‘I don’t doubt that had Blanqui been able to join the organisation we have 
formed in London...the events of 2 December would have found a republican 
organisation ready to resist.’!°? 

Even without Blanqui, the formation of a strong republican exile organisation was 
attempted. Despite severe differences among the various French groups, the Blanquists, 
Louis Blanc and Landolphe joined Willich and Schapper to celebrate the European 
revolution of February 1848." They issued an invitation to the ‘Banquet of the Equals’ 
and simultaneously laid down their ‘political and social creed’. The common 
programme strongly reflected the ideas of both Barthelémy and Willich. Taking ‘liberté, 
egalite, fraternité’ as its starting point, the programme focused on defining ‘equality’ in a 
socialist sense, and took the ‘eventual victory of equality’ to mean ‘abolition of the 
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proletariat’, and the creation of a ‘workers’ state’. (Interestingly, the English version 
toned down these clear socialist goals, completely omitting the preface about the 
‘Aufhebung [abolition] of the proletariat’, and translating ‘workers’ state’ as ‘social 
order’). The chief principle demanded ‘from each, according to his powers—to each, 
according to his wants’. This required ‘association’, that is, ‘the communisation of all the 
means for production, and of all their produce for consumption’. While Blanc’s influence 
can be discerned in the call for ‘association’, the German tradition found its expression in 
the Hegelian language of Aufhebung—transmitted either through Marx’s lingering 
influence in the Communist League or through Willich’s ‘True Socialist’ background. 
Unlike other pronouncements of the League, this programme of the ‘Equals’ also stressed 
individual democratic liberties. These included the demand that institutions be controlled 
by public opinion—the exact opposite of Willich’s desire to ensure dictatorial power by 
prohibiting all but one government newspaper—and that the power of the state be 
restricted by universal suffrage, which would render ‘the State, the servant of the people’. 
Willich perhaps understood this as a final socialist aim, but it too was definitely opposed 
to his own views about the stages necessary for achieving a socialist society. 

Nonetheless the Willich-Schapper group impressed its own character on the pamphlet 
by adding one of their pet complaints, the need to abolish ‘the aristocracy...of intellect’, 
and ‘all external privileges and prerogatives arrogated by superior mental capacity...since 
the tyranny of intellect is fully as unjust as the tyranny of force, and far more criminal in 
its nature’.'” The CABV’s old biases were also reflected in the manifesto’s description 
of its internationalist ideal. Its political and social creed was introduced with the 
statement that ‘all men are brethren, all peoples united in solidarity’ (which the English 
version rather feebly rendered as ‘all the peoples [are] one’). This of course repeated the 
old slogan adopted by the German Workers’ Society before 1847, and which under 
Marx’s influence had been replaced by a more specifically class-based type of 
internationalism. After the split, both factions of the League used the motto, ‘Proletarians 
of all countries, unite!’, but nonetheless Willich and Schapper were prepared to return to 
the older slogan in search of a platform and language shared by other émigré factions. 

Although such a contradictory manifesto probably could not have served long as a 
platform for any sort of international co-operation, the concept initially proved fairly 
successful. Despite a rival meeting under Ledru-Rollin the same evening, the ‘Banquet of 
the Equals’ attracted almost a thousand guests. But while, as we have seen, the festivity 
became notorious for the violent expulsion of two of Marx’s followers, the French 
Blanquists in London in fact caused an even greater embarrassment at this banquet. In 
preparation, the convenors had asked for the usual toasts to be sent in, which duly arrived 
from Paris, La Chaux-de-Fonds and Jersey, as well as from the Fraternal Democrats.” 
Willich’s own address pressed home his point about the paramount necessity of 
organising ‘the great revolutionary army of the proletarians’, and eulogised revolutionary 
force as the only means by which the people could achieve their rights. Schapper echoed 
such views more overtly than usual.'* 

More important than the toasts pronounced at the banquet, however, was one that was 
not. The organisers did not read a letter Auguste Blanqui had sent from his prison in 
Belle-He to London which analysed the mistakes made in the French revolution of 1848 
and deduced from these necessary measures to be taken by the next revolutionary 
government. Foremost was the need to disarm the bourgeois guards immediately, and to 
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organise the workers militarily. Social theories might one day assist social improvement, 
but at the initial stage of a revolution, preoccupation with theories would only induce the 
people ‘to neglect the only practical element of security: force’. Blanqui concluded with 
an eloquent praise of revolutionary power remarkably similar to Willich’s exhortations. 
However, it was not these sentiments which aroused ill feeling, but Blanqui’s 
denunciation of Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc as traitors and as ‘bourgeois disguised as 
champions of the people’.'”° It was because of these charges that Barthelémy decided not 
to publicise Blanqui’s letter, assuming that the success of the evening rested partly on the 
presence of Blanc. But when another copy of the prisoner’s letter was published in Paris, 
not only did Blanqui’s denunciation of Blanc become apparent, but also Barthélemy’s 
suppression of it. Both conservative journals and Marx rejoiced at this apparent attempt 
by an avowed and leading Blanquist to censor Blanqui’s words. Marx and Engels even 
translated Blanqui’s letter into German and had the enormous amount of 30,000 copies 
distributed. Their introduction made it sufficiently clear whom they sought to harm by the 
translation, for ‘Some wretched deceivers of the people, the so-called Central Authority 
of European Social Democrats, in truth a committee of the European central mob, 
presided over by Messrs. Willich, Schapper, etc.’ were pilloried alongside Blanc and 
Ledru-Rollin. Confused, stung, and embarrassed, the convenors only made matters 
worse by issuing hurried and contradictory explanations, until finally the Parisian daily, 
La Patrie, which received all of their statements, protested exasperatedly that it would 
not print any further declarations. '*! 

The scandal was considerable, and did not remain restricted to the French press, not 
least thanks to Marx and Engels’ efforts. Stechan’s Deutsche Arbeiterhalk printed a 
second German translation of the toast and preceded it with a eulogy on Blanqui and a 
warning to the workers’ party against their democratic ‘semi-friends’. Disgusted with the 
politicking with Blanqui’s fame, the League’s group in Geneva dissolved, while the one 
in La Chaux-de-Fonds seceded." ‘The agitation in the press because of Blanqui’s toast 
for 24 February is enormous’, a Parisian correspondent of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
reported, adding that ‘Louis Blanc and his so-called European Central Authority in 
London disavowed the document and made terrible fools of themselves’ .'“? Even German 
democratic journals normally ill-informed about the socialist exiles now realised the 
sharp disagreements between Blanc and Blanqui, and by association also the divisions 
among German communists in London. One correspondent, Ludwig Simon, pointed out 
that Marx and Engels, who had recently praised Blanqui as ‘the man of the proletarian 
future’, had been absent from the banquet, while Willich and Schapper allied 
themselves—a logical but false conclusion—with Blanqui’s enemy Blanc. His tentative 
explanation that the German participants of the banquet might have broken with the party 
of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung was among the first public mentions of the split in the 
Communist League.'* 

But Simon also thought that Willich and Schapper were increasingly drifting away 
from communism towards the democratic republicanism of Kinkel and Ruge. Willich and 
Schapper, however, vehemently rejected this suggestion, and regarded their alliance with 
Blanqui, whose integrity and revolutionary credentials were undisputed, and with the 
French Blanquists in London, as irrefutable proof that they sided with the most 
uncompromising revolutionary workers’ party of France. To have this association 
shattered by Blanqui’s ‘toast’ was a severe blow to their image as the ‘true’ proletarian 
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organisation of the German émigrés. Both Barthelémy and Willich attempted to minimise 
the damage. Blanqui, in fact, came to the support of Barthelémy, albeit not publicly. In a 
private letter, written shortly after the affair, Blanqui declared that he had only intended 
to inform Barthelémy of his opinion about Blanc, and that the letter had not been 
intended for publication.” 

This explanation was repeated by Willich and Schapper in their address to the League 
for the first quarter of 1851. The Central Authority thought it necessary to declare their 
public support for Blanc, particularly since the banquet commission had decided not to 
criticise individuals of ‘our party’, to which in their eyes Louis Blanc thus still belonged. 
Even ‘if during 1848 he may not have shown the proper energy’, that did not make him a 
‘traitor of the people’, and the publication of Blanqui’s toast had been a tactical mistake. 
But ‘it is scarcely necessary to remark that we have in no way declared ourselves for 
Blanc and against Blanqui by this act’, Willich and Schapper hastened to add, since ‘the 
other views which Blanqui offers in his “Avis au peuple” are completely ours, only we 
believe that our party should carry them out, but not speak about them before-hand in 
public papers’.'* 

Willich and Schapper thus explicitly admitted that losing their association with 
Blanquism would weaken their reputation as the true proletarian and revolutionary 
faction of the Communist League, by contrast with pure theoreticians like Marx and 
Engels, whose contempt for the proletariat actually hindered the revolution. Accordingly 
they accused Marx and Engels of using this new pretext of the toast for new intrigues, 
and of seeking ‘to portray us as followers of L.Blanc, as moderate communists who are 
inclined towards the petty bourgeoisie, but themselves as followers of Blanqui, as 
revolutionary communists, as the true representatives of the proletariat’, a view which 
was ‘simply infamous’. Thus the great moral authority Blanqui possessed among French 
as well as German communists turned the question of adherence to his doctrines into the 
touchstone of genuine proletarian revolutionary principles. 
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Decline and dissolution of the Communist League, 
1851-1853 


From military to political co-operation: the “military clique’ and 
Kinkel 


Marxist historians have tended to interpret the subsequent endeavours of the Willich— 
Schapper League as a haphazard and ill-considered groping at any chance whatsoever at 
revolution through ‘all kinds of quixotic acts of the bourgeois-democratic emigration’.' 
Yet it is admittedly perplexing that a group regarding itself as the true proletarian core of 
the communist party could so quickly—and apparently unquestioningly, after long 
fulminating at any such strategy—join forces with their erstwhile enemies around Kinkel. 
But this the Willich-Schapper group did in 1851. 

This process appears to have begun with Willich and Schimmelpfennig, who in early 
1851 wrote an address to the Prussian officer corps, still in the hope of inciting them to 
rise, but also indicative of a new shift in strategy. In language meant particularly to 
appeal to their code of honour, the officers were upbraided for Prussia’s humiliation and 
their own shameful passivity, and offered a stark choice between ‘Either—or! 
Republican—or slave! Friend—or foe!... With or without you, the people will win!’ 
This call clearly abandoned the appeal to ‘the people’ and the demand to redress social 
injustices which had still permeated Willich’s earlier overtures to the Cologne militia. 
Designs for the future society were left entirely vague, and the audience was exclusively 
the military ‘estate’. (A year later, Willich, Schimmelpfennig and probably Gehrke 
distributed 5,000 copies of a further appeal ‘To the German soldiers’, which called for ‘a 
German republican people’s army’ and accused the aristocracy of driving a wedge 
between the army and the people and turning soldiers into ‘servants and hangmen’. It 
played especially upon the soldiers’ sense of bravery and honour, emphasising that these 
could be preserved only where they were respected as equals, and not thrashed into 
submission like a base mob.”) 

Willich here thus wrote not as a communist but purely as former officer turned 
guerrilla leader. Such concerns brought him closer to the democrat Schimmelpfennig, 
who shared his military background and leanings. Soon afterwards, Schimmelpfennig 
undertook several trips to the Continent in search of allies both for Willich and for 
Kinkel, allegedly even acquiring 20,000 thalers’ worth of guns for the reconquest of the 
Palatinate.* In July he was lecturing in London ‘on military science to teach those 
refugees who are to become officers in the revolution. This is after all what our party is 
most lacking.’ Schimmelpfennig remained convinced that ‘in military science alone can 
the republic...find the power to overcome the efficient armies of modern monarchies’.° 
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With Willich he now constituted the core of a ‘military clique’ (which also included 
Techow and Franz Sigel), linked by democratic revolutionary convictions as well as 
aristocratic background and military manners, which formed a very distinct subgroup in 
exile.’ Here Willich no more than represented ‘the communist element’, and nothing 
indicates that he ever attempted to spread his socialist propaganda in the group, although 
in May 1851 Willich succeeded in attracting Franz Sigel and Amand Goegg (soon to be 
leader of the rival loan project) to the CABV; Engels thought ‘this pack of soldiery’ saw 
the CABV as ‘a battalion, ready, willing and eager to march’.® 

It was chiefly this social and cultural affinity with the ‘military clique’ which drew 
Willich tentatively towards alliances with other democrats, above all Kinkel. By February 
1851 hints about a rapprochement between Willich and Kinkel surfaced in the German 
press, Marx being blamed for keeping Kinkel and Willich apart.’ Kinkel had, as we have 
seen, arrived in London some months after the split in the Communist League, but was 
not immediately received with open arms by Willich, under whose command he had 
served in the revolution. ® But Willich by February demanded that Kinkel throw his 
‘capital of popularity...which I regard as property of the people, especially of its 
suffering part’, into the pool to support recently arrived soldiers from Schleswig- 
Holstein. And at about the same time Willich signed the first hurried attempt by a 
‘financial commission of the German revolutionary committee’ to sell ‘provisional 
certificates’ to raise 5,000,000 thalers for the National Loan.” This was connected to the 
tentative National Committee of all democratic refugees, from which however Willich 
withdrew again in March. But Schurz in particular, sensing a useful ally, prompted 
Kinkel to continue wooing Willich. Schurz met with Willich and recognised his conflict 
with Marx as stronger than ever, so that Willich easily agreed to a joint financial 
committee and even suggested Haug and Goegg as further participants; Schurz in fact felt 
by April that Willich ‘turns out splendidly; I do not understand how he could be called 
stubborn and intractable... K[inkel]’s understanding with W[illich] is now complete’.' 

At this point, however, the agreement remained on a purely financial basis and did not 
include ideological rapprochement. ‘Police agent 100’ had instructions in May 1851 to 
ascertain Kinkel’s opinion, and heard that he regarded Willich ‘as strictly communist’, 
while Kinkel thought ‘strict communism neither reasonable nor possible’.'* Willich for 
his part noted regretfully that the workers in the CABV, led by Frankel, exhibited ‘an 
almost insurmountable antipathy against any alliance with Kinkel, Ruge, etc.’, so that the 
Central Authority’s address to the League of May 1851 strongly rejected any 
collaboration ‘with any other party which does not have as its first and foremost principle 
the complete liberation of the proletariat’. Willich still thought it worthwhile joining a 
commission with ‘no specific principles but only financial purposes’: ‘I want to do 
everything I can to support the financial enterprise.’ Willich did admit that ‘the futility of 
the official representatives of democracy becomes steadily clearer’.'° But his willingness 
to co-operate with non-socialist revolutionaries was clearly based on a differentiation 
between ‘national’ and ‘principled’ approaches. The demand for practical ‘action’ 
permitted joining forces with, for example, Mazzini, and ‘the principle [was] irrelevant 
for the time being, if only mutual help could assure the victory of the revolution’. There 
was, however, nothing in common between mere republican principles and the views of 
Willich, who was ‘fighting mainly with the proletarians and only for them’.'° In the 
CABV (over whose Whitechapel section he presided), indeed, Willich was much more 
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critical of Kinkel, accusing him of envisioning ‘intellectuals’ instead of workers as future 
rulers—tailormade for his audience—and ending, ‘Down with the bourgeoisie. The time 
has come, it is only up to the workers.’'’ Trying to avoid any association with Kinkel’s 
politics while at the same time cashing in on his fame, Willich became a guarantor of the 
Revolutionary Loan which Kinkel launched in May.’® His unique position within the 
Communist League is, however, highlighted by the fact that Schärttner was the only other 
prominent League member willing to act as guarantor. Given his intermediary efforts, it 
was fitting that Schimmelpfennig published the decisive proclamation to launch the loan 
under the aegis of Kinkel, Willich and Reichenbach, and for the rest of his time in 
London Willich remained closely linked to Kinkel’s project." 


The Communist League’s congress of July, 1851 


In the first half of 1851 Willich was thus largely occupied with reconstructing his 
connections to the democratic republicans around Schimmelpfennig and Kinkel. By 
contrast, he neglected the Communist League, apart from regularly regaling the CABV, 
some of whom still hoped for a reconciliation with Marx.” In July 1851 the Willich- 
Schapper League convened a congress in London (originally planned for October 1850) 
which highlighted some of the differences between Willich’s ideas on coalition and those 
of other League members. Democratically, the Central Authority had asked the 
continental groups to send suggestions for the congress. When these were apparently 
slow in forthcoming, the Londoners themselves proposed 12 measures to start off 
discussion in the local groups.”' Preparations were poor, however, and three of the most 
energetic continental circles comprising 120 men (in Valenciennes, Braunschweig and 
probably Strasburg) were notified too late to send delegates, something which Scherzer 
and others in Paris blamed on the negligence of the London Central Authority.” Petersen 
from Brussels and Reininger from Paris did, however, manage to attend.” Also Ludwig 
Bisky, a leader of the Berlin workers’ movement and Arbeiterverbriiderung who had just 
previously emigrated to Ohio, returned briefly to Europe, attended the congress and 
apparently travelled to Berlin in this context.” Little is known about the proceedings of 
the congress, although two publications were issued, and the structure of the League was 
altered to abolish intermediary bodies between the Central Authority and the individual 
local groups. There were also tensions between the London Central Authority and the 
Paris group, partly because the delegate from Paris, Reininger, was a Cabetist, and partly 
because of disputes about control.” The Parisians suspected that ‘London is a little 
jealous of Paris and its influence, and that this is the reason why the congress had 
dissolved the higher committees; as soon as one committee has enough members, it is 
supposed to turn straight to the central committee’. Correspondence via London was 
expensive and cumbersome, and they suggested that the Strasburg group circumvent the 
new rules and stay in direct contact with Paris anyway.”° 

Besides this restructuring, the congress produced two documents. One circular, 
distributed by the Central Authority, became known as ‘Measures to be Taken Before, 
During and After the Revolution’, when it was discovered in the ‘Franco-German plot’ of 
September 1851.” Assuming that the bourgeoisie would soon be forced into revolting 
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against existing governments to establish ‘so-called political liberty’, the League 
presumed that the bourgeoisie would fail to comprehend that 


in the rule of private capital over the relations of production, i.e. in the 
basis of its own existence, also lies its own destruction. It does not 
understand that the nature of capital to concentrate more and more cannot 
come to a halt until the whole of capital has become concentrated, and that 
only then the fourth estate, the proletariat, will cease to be revolutionary, 
because concentrated capital can only be social capital, [which is] the only 
way to solve the economic question underlying all free human 
development.” 


The circular then continued by defining coming tasks, as 


on the one hand to help prepare and expedite the revolution, and on the 
other hand during the revolution itself to bring power into the hands of the 
fourth estate, in order to accelerate thus the historical development of the 
economic conditions and in principle to bring it to a conclusion. Both can 
only be done through a widespread and concentrated organisation of the 
League as the soul of the organisa-tion of the proletariat, and through 
synchronised efforts of all members. 


This particular point reflects more Schapper’s views in its insistence on creating ‘social 
capital’ as the basis for ‘free human development’, and its trust in the process of 
concentration of capital as the underlying force for social and political upheaval was 
obviously gleaned from Marx. Other compromises between the different segments within 
the Sonderbund were also discernible. ‘Measures before the revolution’ picked up on the 
Vormärz tradition of secret leagues with inner clandestine circles directing public 
societies.” This was combined with a distinctly gleeful anticipation of revolutionary 
terror. For instance, a special ‘League police’ (or, during the revolution, the League’s 
‘commissars’) were to punish traitors and to produce lists of ‘enemies of the people who 
have to be handed over to the people’s justice’ and prevent their emigration—the authors 
oblivious to the irony of writing as emigrants themselves.” 

Yet the anticipated dictatorship was to combine centralised and effective political 
power—in effect Willich’s military order extended to civil administration—with 
democratic control, partly to ensure that control over the army by the working classes 
was not lost. The militia and the workers’ organisation, which was to be armed and 
organised militarily, were to complement one another. An earlier draft from Paris 
demanded ‘responsibility of the dictatorship, surrounded by a workers’ commission’, 
while the final version proposed elections to local committees forming the basis of the 
political and administrative structure, headed by a government ‘by those who brought 
about the revolution’. Since only ‘the armed fourth estate’ would vote and form a central 
committee with dictatorial powers—in which they optimistically assumed their own 
influence would predominate—the League apparently did not contemplate the possibility 
of any considerable conflict between itself and the ‘fourth estate’. (It did, however, 
indicate that workers employed by the state would ‘be left to elect their foremen 
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themselves, where the workers are revolutionary; where they are not, these will be 
appointed by the commissars’).”' The League remained remarkably vague on the kind of 
society and state the revolution was eventually to achieve, saying merely that political 
power was to rest (besides the army and executive) 


on institutions which make the fourth estate materially independent from 
the bourgeoisie by setting it in direct relation to the state, so that the 
organisation of labour forms the basis for elective political bodies” and 
for the armed force and enables the state to overcome private capital 
through its competition as social capitalist. 


Above all, the state would guarantee employment and sufficient wages ‘until wage 
relations come to an end in the organised workers’ state’. After the revolution some of the 
apparatus of dictatorship would be dismantled. The people’s army would gradually 
‘merge into the organisation of labour’, which would then ‘form the only armed force of 
the state’. The commissars would relinquish their powers to a central committee formed 
of deputies from labour organisations and regions of the country, and elected by universal 
suffrage. Tribunals would be replaced by juries. The ‘fundamental condition of the social 
state after the revolution’ was to be ‘on the one hand, centralisation of all economic 
means of production and of political power. On the other hand, free self-administration, 
from which this centralisation has to emanate.’*’ This ideal of ‘free self-administration’ 
appeared, however, as an afterthought, and was not integrated into the overall plan with 
its extremely regimented vision of a centralised state. 

Both the conception of the overall aims of the revolution and the League’s role in it 
were formulated for internal use only. For wider propaganda purposes a flysheet 
summarised the more immediate ‘Demands of the People at the Outbreak of a 
Revolution’.** These proposed that the ‘armed people’ elect ‘revolutionary committees’ 
which would become the main sovereign power. Delegates from these committees in the 
Central Authority would have ‘dictatorial powers’, and would send commissars into 
tribunals which would replace existing legal institutions. Renouncing all tax claims, the 
state was to guarantee the subsistence of all revolutionaries and their families by giving 
work ‘for a good wage, to be decided by workers’ committees’, and would also finance 
education and other public organisations. This programme would be paid for by 
confiscations from princes and banks, ‘mandatory loans from all capitalists’, and newly 
created paper money. Besides palaces and all means of communication, ‘all factories and 
workshops which do not have full employment and which [the State] needs for the 
employment of the workers’ would be confiscated. Finally, state debts would be 
cancelled without compensation. 

Two points should be noted here. No mention was made of Kinkel or other democratic 
emigrants, and the subject of an alliance with them was not raised. Also, compared with 
other proclamations from Willich’s camp, much more weight was given to economic and 
social developments, with international politics and armed struggle a distinct second. The 
League here aimed above all to give its members practical concrete goals in possible new 
upheavals, for which they could work immediately in an organised fashion. Much more 
than most émigré programmes, this was a battle plan for seizing power, and was more 
concerned with devising ways of achieving goals than with detailing the goals 
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themselves. It was this concentration on methods rather than on the type of future society, 
indeed, which allowed the League members to accept Willich’s alliance with Kinkel. 

The congress could only briefly cover up the cracks appearing in the League. The 
other members of the Central Authority and the CABV only reluctantly accepted 
Willich’s course, and on several occasions Willich was heavily criticised by his London 
followers. Money worries and spies also caused much dissent, any sign of which Marx 
fuelled from behind the scenes. With the demise of his barracks around July 1851, 
Willich lost an important personal power base among the socialist workers. The League’s 
congress also dissolved the CABV’s third section because it was ‘not communist’.” 
Moreover, as a reaction to the uproar about Blanqui’s toast, the group in Geneva 
dissolved. At the congress, too, Willich must have noticed the Parisians’ dissatisfaction 
with the listless Londoners. Disintegration continued even after the Central Authority’s 
attempt to tighten control over its continental associates and to link the individual groups 
directly, without intermediaries, to London. The large group in La Chauxde-Fonds 
declared itself ‘independent’ of both Central Authorities.°° The worst blow on the 
Continent for the Sonderbund came with the ‘Franco-German plot’ of September 1851, 
when on the instigation of the Prussian police officer Stieber, Scherzer and most of the 
prominent League members in Paris were arrested and sentenced to long prison terms.” 


Rival organisations: the New Workers’ Society in London and the 
Democratic Society 


In London, in the meantime, the League faced obstacles from both external and internal 
sources. Amid much personal recrimination, Willich, Dietz and Schapper were attacked 
for unfairly distributing relief money sent from Wiirttemberg. Willich himself was 
repeatedly accused in the CABV of mismanaging the barracks’ funds, for example by 
allowing a manager to abscond with £20 invested in its brush-making business. 
Orchestrated by Marx, these accusations were brought by some of his followers who had 
remained in the CABV, including Liebknecht, the tailor E.Rumpf, and the shoemaker 
Johann Ulmer.” Their opposition in the CABV gained strength with new arrivals from 
Germany, such as Marx’s friends, the joiner Georg Lochner and Eccarius’ brother 
Friedrich, who had been expelled from Hamburg in November 1851. 

The internal conflicts in the CABV came to a head when, in November 1851, Stechan 
broke with the Sonderbund only two months after arriving from Hannover. Angry that 
some of his letters had fallen into the hands of the Prussian police, unwilling to guarantee 
the loan project as Willich had suggested, and outraged at the ‘terrorism’ against 
dissenters in the CABV, Stechan, together with other new arrivals from Germany such as 
Hirsch and Giimpel, was egged on by Marx and his friends Lochner and Pieper. ‘At all 
events I shall use these Straubingers to precipitate fresh crises in the wretched hostel for 
tailors and idlers’, wrote Marx.” 

Finally, the disaffected members broke with the CABV and formed a New Workers’ 
Society in London (Neuer Londoner-Arbeiter-Verein) in January 1852, with Pieper even 
claiming direct credit for having cajoled Stechan into founding the new club using 
statutes previously devised by Marx.“ This society, run by ‘Marxists’ such as Pfänder, 
Pieper, Stechan, Lochner, Liebknecht and the brothers Eccarius, was clearly directed 
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against the CABV. Its organisers particularly emphasised ‘scientific education’ and 
carried on debates very much in the formal manner established in the pre-revolutionary 
CABV.*' But while Eccarius and others defended a rather deterministic view of the 
economic preconditions for social and political revolution,“ many debaters among the 
150 workers who passed through the club in its seven-month existence were less 
dogmatic. Some argued for associating with democratic exiles and for allying with other 
parties to achieve the provisional aim of a republic, believing that political change had to 
precede social improvements.” Stechan in particular was frequently at odds with Marx’s 
adherents, wanting to support reform movements, hoping for a war to stimulate 
revolutionary feelings and showing his unfamiliarity with the prevalent Marxist concept 
of a ‘revolutionary bourgeoisie’.“* Given such disagreements, it is not surprising that this 
attempt to supersede Willich’s CABV did not flourish, and when many workers left 
London in summer 1852, the new society could continue only as a small ‘closed circle’.”” 
Some joined the Democratic Society, while Stechan and others returned to the CABV, 
only to watch it shrink as well. 

The Democratic Society also rivalled the CABV for German workers’ sympathies. 
Despite its name, this society in its pattern and ideology bridged the gulf between the 
communists and the democrats around Heinzen. Many of its members had left the CABV 
as a result of various disagreements, and they were close enough to the New Workers’ 
Society to consider an affiliation. By 1852 some 35 members met in Berwick Street, 
stressing their educational purposes with discussions, newspapers and a library. They also 
owned a guitar and made excursions to Epping Forest.“ Of the 85 members named 
between January and September 1852, three-quarters gave their occupations: 15 (or 
almost 25 per cent) were tailors, and five each were shoemakers, carpenters and teachers. 
With the exception of the clerk Hirsch, the rest were artisans and working-class (plumber, 
mechanic, locksmith, baker, cigar workers, furrier). Most came from northern Germany.” 

Their discussions from March to September 1852 have survived. Besides some 
practical proposals, such as a labour referral institute and travel funds,* theoretical issues 
ranged from the origins of property to the alleviation of poverty through charity.” 
Plainly, the Democratic Society had picked up some of Heinzen’s ideas. In 1852, for 
instance, many members avowed atheism, and advocated a single dictator for the coming 
revolution to promote unity and brutal discipline.” Yet what the overall aims of the 
revolution were to be remained controversial. While Schröder, a fairly vociferous 
member, for instance, defined the ultimate goal as ‘the happiness of the people in the 
form of absolute rule by the people’, others disagreed: 


Launspach. As an ideal he could imagine only the most complete 
community, in which all individuality, every separate person had merged 
into equality, in which there was only one common will left. Beyer. The 
previous speaker only needed to add: one common perfection. He thanked 
[them] very much for such an ideal [but] found the present state still quite 
bearable by comparison. He could not think of anything more nonsensical 
than the cessation of the passions.°' 


Their hopes for the future, however, were more class-based than mere ‘rule by the 
people’, as the members of the Democratic Society defined themselves as workers, 
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opposed to the bourgeoisie and to ‘aristocracy of money’ which ruled wherever industry 
had taken over.” They assumed that poverty in Germany would soon reduce the 
bourgeoisie to the level of the proletariat,” but did not necessarily expect the next 
revolution to lead to communism.” Disappointed with the lack of education among the 
people, which they blamed in part for the failure of 1848, several members defended 
secret societies for their revolutionary decisiveness.°° This opened the question of how to 
work for a future revolution, and further discussions brought up once again the vexed 
issue of creating a general federation of all groups within the German revolutionary party. 
Giimpel (who had joined from the New Workers’ Society) explained that this was a 
question of defining the revolutionary party, that the bourgeoisie too was revolutionary in 
its own sense, and that the petit bourgeoisie as well acted in a revolutionary manner by 
asking for a new order in its own interests. Any federation therefore was impossible, 
since ‘the workers had no common purpose with the classes just mentioned, unless one 
wanted to be so absurd as to regard the republic as an aim. The workers had only one 
purpose, to get political power into their hands.’*° 


The League’s discussions of communism 


These rival organisations were symptoms rather than causes for the decline of Willich 
and Schapper’s workers’ society, which was above all determined in France. For 
Bonaparte’s coup d’état on 2 December 1851 was to prove a tuming point in the 
League’s history. For some days hopes ran high, and the refugees prepared to leave for 
the Continent at the first signs of revolutionary outrage at this blatant breach of the 
republican constitution. At Schärttner’s pub, Schapper ‘declared himself in permanence 
with his beer-mug’.” Baroness Bruiningk donated 1,000 thalers to ship volunteers to 
France.” But disappointment soon set in when the Paris faubourgs failed to rise, and it 
became painfully clear that the long-awaited French spark for a European renewal of 
1848 would not come. Just after the events, Willich wrote of ‘the catastrophe’ in the tone 
of someone whistling in the dark: 


What has been lost? Nothing! But immeasurably much has been gained. 
The reactionary parties...now merge with despotism, the eternal 
hypocrisy of constitution [and] liberalism is over. The people with their 
social demands finds the field now cleared of all sham and mockery... 
Everyone now understands that the...bourgeois liberties, that everything 
mankind has fought for in world history, can only be preserved by 
carrying it to its consequences; either all consequences or absolute 
despotism.” 


Nonetheless the realisation that revolutionary prospects were over, combined with poor 
employment possibilities for the League’s workers in Germany, Paris and London, forced 
many to emigrate to America, and Willich had to admit that ‘their wish to continue 
preparing the proletariat for the next revolution and to be on the spot when it occurs, had 
to yield to the law of self-preservation’.° 
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For the League in London the Paris coup d’état thus led both to a constant erosion of 
membership and to some radicalisation. Thinking that the field was now clear, Willich 
himself laid more stress on the socialist aims of the League. The main power of reaction, 
he now thought, lay more in its social and economic influence on ‘the bourgeois classes’ 
than in its political control, for example in its ability to mould the minds of youth.“ In 
fact, ‘creating new political institutions was impossible unless capital relations had been 
overthrown... No revolutionary form of state is tenable unless it is founded on an equally 
revolutionary organisation of economic conditions’. A republic, even with free 
associations supported by a state bank, was not sufficient to alter the fundamental 
economic situation: 


The means of production, machines and steam, make superfluous much 
human labour power under [the existing] productive relations, where these 
means are the sacred property of individuals. Competition excludes more 
and more people from production and hence from consumption, while 
those in employment are more and more exploited to the last drop of their 
labour power... This, however, will continue, whether individual 
capitalists or independent associations own these new means of 
production...the only remedy is for the entire society to seize and to 
organise these means of production. 


Despite the use of Marx’s language here, Willich in fact came very close to Weitling’s 
visions of structuring communist society around individual branches of industry. 
‘Abstract’ government in a ‘political state’ could be superseded by the ‘economic state’ 
or ‘social republic’, where each industrial branch would be a basic organisational unit and 
the central administration of the different trades would form a central committee. This 
‘economic administrative council of potent productive forces, forming an entity whose 
elements interlock organically and naturally’, would then replace political government. 
Politics would no longer be remote, and people would ‘be able to understand their own 
affairs and cease being objects of manipulation for the intellectual aristocracy’.°° In the 
communist state all class differences would of course be abolished and hence the 
proletariat would cease to exist, but while for Willich (and Gebert) this included the 
lumpenproletariat, not all his followers agreed. Perhaps reflecting artisanal pride, the 
League members Fränkel and Blum felt that ‘rotten apples’, ‘unworthy of the social 
advantages’, would long cling to the new society.™ 

This part of the CABV’s theoretical discussions was perhaps resumed in response to 
criticism by those leaving to form the New Workers’ Society or the Democratic Society. 
Between January and August 1852 the society debated such topics as the relation of 
communism to religion, education and individualism. In Willich’s opinion, there would 
be ‘no religion or church in a communist state which as such represents freedom’, 
although he added generously that ‘at any rate the church will remain untouched for the 
time being because it is quite irrelevant for communism how the individual sees 
supernatural things’. Blum, who wanted to abolish the church because of its links to the 
present state, was contradicted by other CABV members who wanted to preserve ‘true 
Christian religion’. The club also rejected a suggestion that ‘communism required 
uniform education, [hence] religion must be condensed into specific articles to a pure 
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moral doctrine, which plants the communist idea as their innermost feeling as it were into 
young people’.® Instead they agreed that the Bible should be used as a history book only 
and that the state should not interfere with religion. 

This was a response to what the debaters felt was the most common reproach against 
communism, that it destroyed individuality and would prove tyrannical. Individual liberty 
meant the right to do everything that did not harm others. But this freedom, the CABV 
emphasised, either did not exist at all at present, or merely meant that a few individuals 
were allowed to exploit the whole of society. This privilege would be destroyed, 
violently, in the communist state, as an unnatural right, but communists did not aim to 
control anybody’s thinking. With fewer scruples Willich maintained that communism, 
once it took on the form of a state, would indeed suppress individuality, and that in fact it 
was a condition of individuals co-existing in society that the individual serve the common 
good with all his abilities.° In a complete reversal of his pre-1848 view that communism 
and individual freedom complemented one another, Schapper now echoed Willich’s 
opinion (albeit largely replacing ‘state’ with ‘community’): ‘the communist state could 
only exist through the downfall of individuality, which was a crime against communality, 
hence against the people. Community was boundless because it was a principle.’ 
Others, however, vehemently opposed these views. Some felt that beyond the equal 
(others said, sufficient, not equal) satisfaction of basic human needs, individuality would 
necessitate different treatment, and in fact that it was communism which would ‘bring 
individuality to flower by ennobling it and giving it a communal direction. Communism 
was the highest form of individuality.’ 

Another long debate concerned the question whether physical or intellectual needs 
were more important. Martius argued that the proletariat was becoming revolutionarised 
because its stomach was a permanent protest against existing conditions. Before an 
individual could think, he insisted, his stomach had to be satisfied. Frankel agreed that in 
order to be free in one’s mind, physical freedom was also necessary, and hence 
intellectual insight was founded upon community of property. Against this, Wienhof felt 
that those who completely satisfied their physical while neglecting their intellectual needs 
were only vegetating machines, like the Russian serfs. He first of all wanted to aim for an 
intellectual and moral (geistige) community, because only through it could true 
communism and general equality be introduced. He pitied the revolutionary who spoke 
from the stomach.” 

The CABV also debated other aspects of economic life that would change in 
communism, such as luxury.” Trade would no longer be run by individuals, but could 
only be completely centralised in the hands of the state once industry was no longer 
subject to individual exploitation.” Some confusion occurred in the discussion of the 
relation between division of labour and communism. Blum thought that a communist 
state would not change the division of labour, which resulted from inventions, and should 
not be impeded. Another speaker, Marquardt, however, thought that modern machines 
would concentrate labour and thus, in communism, eventually overcome the division of 
labour.” This apparent confusion of terminology was not resolved and indicates—not 
surprisingly—the very uneven reception of economic theory among the fluctuating 
participants in these discussions. 
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League politics in 1852: links to the Continent and the loan 


These debates of 1852 in the League and the CABV demonstrate a continued 
commitment to communism with respect to a range of economic, social and ethical 
issues, and the clear reception and adaptation of both Marx’s teaching and Blanqui’s 
influence. This ‘business as usual’ attitude combated the widespread demoralisation 
among the dwindling number of Willich’s followers, and showed that his League was 
definitely not ‘virtually inactive’ after its congress of 1851.” Besides theoretical 
discussions, practical political activity also continued. Once the shock of the Paris 
catastrophe began to wear off, the remnants of the groups in London resumed their 
customary propaganda in Germany through correspondence and emissaries, and pursued 
contacts with other political organisa-tions. Although separate groups of the League 
continued to exist, all such activity was now concentrated in the Central Authority. Its 20- 
odd members” continued their regular procedure of vetting prospective new members, 
rooting out police informers, dealing with finances (which amounted to about £144) and 
supporting jailed comrades.” They still expected an imminent revolution. Willich 
declared that in Saxony all weavers were ready to march on Dresden at the first alarm, 
while in northern Germany Hamburg, Bremen and Schleswig were prepared for action.” 
More hopes, however, were pinned on movements outside Germany. According to 
Willich, Napoleon was driving small property owners towards communism, although 
neither the French army nor the masses could be trusted to eschew the attractions of a 
new emperor.” Dietz, who frequently reported on France, felt that Alsace and the 
Pyrenees in particular, more than Paris, promised upheaval.” The prospects of war 
seemed particularly encouraging. Willich assumed that the Belgian revolutionary 
movement would erupt as soon as war with France occurred, and that a victorious 
Belgian republic would overthrow Louis Napoleon.” Dietz was even more sanguine 
about Switzerland. ‘Nothing could be more welcome to the party than a war in 
Switzerland’, where the workers were well prepared and would give the signal for an 
uprising in Germany.°! 

Encouraged by these assessments, Willich of course continued to emphasise agitation 
among the military. Together with Schimmelpfennig, a former sergeant, Boichot, and a 
Polish refugee, he kept in contact with the German armies, distributing leaflets among the 
men, attempting to form cadres in the Polish provinces of Prussia, and compiling exact 
lists of arms and ammunition stocks to which they might have access in case of an 
insurrection.®* Willich’s former corps, about 160 men, met three times a week for 
exercise, military training and shooting practice.” With his follower Heise, a journalist 
who later worked on the CABV’s paper Das Volk, Willich even considered staging a 
coup in Germany.®* But even if such schemes never went beyond the realm of fantasy, 
the Willich-Schapper League nonetheless did keep up its connections with groups in 
Germany throughout 1852. At least 24 different towns in Germany sent money to the 
Sonderbund in London between January and May 1852. The largest sums came from 
Hamburg, Hannover, Hildesheim, Bremen, Ulm and Wiesbaden, indicating that most of 
its supporters continued to be in northern Germany.” These funds were spent in part 
supporting the families of the Paris prisoners, and in part on keeping up an extensive 
correspondence, for which Willich also made a collection during the regular Saturday 
sessions in Great Windmill Street (although he was suspected of subsidising his own 
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upkeep this way),°° The League did not produce much written propaganda, but continued 
to send emissaries to the Continent. In April 1852, for example, A.L.Pirsch, a tailor 
expelled from Hamburg the previous November, went to Paris, and reported back to 
London that the remnants of the Paris group had established close links with a ‘Société 
des ouvriers’ and a ‘Ligue des prolétaires’.*’ C.A.Starke, a wallpaper-hanger or decorator 
from Stettin, travelled to Hamburg and elsewhere for both Kinkel and Willich in the 
summer.” Schimmelpfennig and Willich allegedly went on similar trips, but the most 
successful journey appears to have been undertaken by August Gebert, a member of the 
Central Authority, who assembled a group of 26-30 sympathisers in Magdeburg for three 
days of discussions.°” 

These activities required the League to seek loan funds, needed to pay for transport 
and arms.” In particular, Willich was involved in all the stages of the winding up of the 
National Loan after Kinkel’s return from the United States in March 1852. This had 
become necessary not only because Kinkel had failed to raise the required sum of 
$20,000, but also because even the existing funds could no longer be used for their 
original purpose after the coup in France. To decide on the future of the Loan, its 
European guarantors convened a congress in London in April, at which the communists 
restated the conditions of their involvement in the project. This ‘manifesto to the German 
workers’, allegedly written by Gebert, sought to ‘explain the basis on which we would 
join a union of all revolutionary forces, and to relate the position which...we now take as 
the army proper of the revolution’. It asserted that ‘the workers’ party’ was strong enough 
to stand up to the continental despots, and would eventually ‘annihilate completely the 
existing political power, since only in this manner can we realise our interests’. As no 
means to prepare the overthrow should be neglected, they wanted to see the loan project 
continued. But while propaganda could help prepare a revolution, a ‘brave and decisive 
deed’ would do much to inspire the sympathy of the masses. Tired of ‘all cowardly 
theoretical constructions spun out of nothing’, the address continued, in Willich’s spirit, 
‘we need immediately to procure the means which the revolutionary army is short of, i.e., 
arms’.”' Concretely, the loan money financed continental trips of the League’s emissaries 
Pirsch and Martius, and in April the League formally approved of a secret contract 
between Willich and Kinkel. The loan thereby became the League’s business as well, 
although they were not concerned with either propaganda for or administration of the 
project, but merely hoped for some funds.” 

At this time the question of the relation between the socialists and republicans before 
and during the next revolution provoked violent disagreement in the CABV once again. 
In January 1852 Blum argued that in all revolutions the proletariat was naturally in a 
majority, but this meant neither that they were driven into the struggle by conscious aims, 
nor that the character of the next revolution would be necessarily proletarian. In fact, he 
contended, the next revolution would not achieve the interests of the proletariat. The 
petty bourgeoisie would strive for its ideal, property, while the proletariat would seek the 
workers’ state. Each class, battling for its own interests, would at most join forces 
tactically against the haute bourgeoisie. These were sensitive issues, and Blum’s opinions 
incensed his audience. He was nearly thrown out of the club, and discussion of the 
question was discontinued in the following week for fear of a violent brawl.” The 
Central Authority, too, acknowledged that the prospect of co-operation with republicans 
had caused an open rupture among League members: 
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All disagreements have now come down to one question: can the 
communists periodically ally themselves with another party or not? With 
this the storm broke loose, and effectively created the breach. Two 
members who had directly denied this question, and who specifically had 
attempted to cast aspersion (who knows for what reason) on Willich and 
his relation to Kinkel’s party, have left.” 


In view of such feelings among his communist supporters, Willich had to tread carefully 
in his involvement in the last stages of the Loan project. With Kinkel he successfully 
opposed the plan favoured by the third administrator of the Loan, Count Reichenbach, to 
return the donations, one argument being that this would especially harm working-class 
donors, whose small contributions and penny collections at meetings had gone 
unrecorded in detail.” Eventually, as we have seen, it was agreed to deposit the money, 
pending future revolutionary use, under the supervision of Willich and Kinkel. 

These debates must have resurfaced at a congress the Londoners planned for 15 
August 1852, about which no information has survived.” Groups in Braunschweig, 
Stuttgart, Leipzig and Berlin had suggested a congress, and the Central Authority 
corresponded with Paris, Switzerland and Germany to arrange details. The Paris group 
wanted to meet in Belgium or Dover—plainly to curtail the preponderance of the 
Londoners.” Gebert’s extensive discussions in Magdeburg probably formed part of the 
preparations for the congress. An apocryphal ‘proclamation to Germany’ issued by 
Willich in August 1852 may, however, have been formulated in this connection. In it, 
Willich allegedly declared: ‘I preach hatred because I want love, I preach barbarism 
because I want it to destroy our enemies, to introduce our rule and our happiness, I preach 
war against the world because I want peace.’”’ Such rhetoric was still an important part of 
his appeal. A tailor, Julius Grozinski, who left Cologne in September 1852, described his 
impression of the Willich-Schapper circles, and in particular the continuing dislike of 
Marx: 


On my arrival in London, I immediately went to visit Schapper and 
Willich, and found both men still to be the true representatives of the 
working class, as earlier... Don’t let yourselves be carried away by this 
infamous literary clique around Marx, who can achieve everything with 
their evil pens, in order to push aside those aiming for the true welfare of 
the workers, in order to place themselves at the head of the literary 
bourgeoisie and to put the workers off with fair words after a successful 
revolution. By impugning the men of action, I ask you, are these literary 
loudmouths able to lead the people against its enemy? No, they can agitate 
but not guide. Here the workers despise them...”° 


Retreat and emigration 
Yet even this fierce personal loyalty to Willich could not prevent the CABV from 


shrinking throughout 1852. Its decline was also visibly marked by the retreat of 
Schapper, one of the leading figures from socialist exile politics. Schapper had for some 
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time had very little to do with the affairs of the CABV or the Sonderbund, which in this 
period really should be called the ‘Willich League’. In the first few months after the split 
of the Communist League, Schapper had been enthusiastically on Willich’s side, and had 
apparently planned to go to Hamburg as an emissary himself." In February 1851 he had 
extolled the virtues of the Polish general Bem, in a celebration where not only Louis 
Blanc but also German democratic and republican fugitives such as Ruge’s associate 
Tausenau played a prominent role, indicating that he had moved away from his disdain 
for non-socialist revolutionaries." Both Schapper’s emphasis on ‘deeds’, especially in 
open combat, and his willingness to ignore in his day-to-day political activities the 
existing dividing line between socialists and republicans, place him ideologically very 
close to Willich at this time. Schapper, however, stayed clear from an alliance with 
Kinkel and the loan project.” 

But while Schapper remained popular for some time—in May 1851 Willich even 
credited him with the expansion of the CABV'°’—he was also increasingly attacked. Not 
only was he rumoured to be a spy,'"* but the CABV doubted his handling of monies 
received by the refugee committee, asking him to account for this ‘hippopotamus’s 
belly’. One reason for this alienation was his alleged immorality in having, while in 
Cologne, ‘enticed’ Lessner’s bride, Klara Hoppe, away from him (she later became the 
second Mrs Schapper).'°° This seriously upset some of the workers in the Rhineland. 
Willich, too, who tended to stress moral probity, was disdainful about the ‘jouisseur’, 
convinced that ‘Whoever is unreliable in his private life is also unreliable politically’ .'”” 
In May 1852, however, this story rebounded with a vengeance when Willich himself was 
thrown out of Baroness von Bruiningk’s salon for ‘a brutally brutish assault upon’ her, 
which naturally resulted in Marx’s harking back to the ‘jouisseurs’.'”’ Willich reacted by 
implying that she spied for the Russians.'” This affair, bandied about among the refugees 
with the usual glee, further alienated Schapper from Willich, and may have been the last 
straw in bringing about Schapper’s withdrawal from the CABV. Theoretical differences 
do not appear to have played a major role. A year after his laudatio for Bem, Schapper 
was again more critical of non-socialist revolutionaries, declar-ing in a CABV lecture on 
the peasants’ war that ‘today the so-called honourable bourgeois democracy was 
opposing communism just as then Luther with his entire clique of reformed princes had 
opposed the revolutionary talent of the peasants’.''” While Schapper still lectured in the 
CABV during 1852, he had no official function in his old club, playing only a minor role 
in its debates, and virtually none in the League. Later Schapper recorded that he only 
Very rarely’ attended club meetings around May 1852.''' In July he approached Marx 
again, but hesitated to break publicly with Willich (with whom, in the same month, he 
had a big row in the CABV). Almost a year later Engels declared himself happy to be rid 
of him, and by October 1853 Schapper, the last of its remaining founders, finally 
withdrew from the CABV.!'? 

Besides Schapper, other prominent leaders were also in retreat, and Willich put much 
of his energy during early 1852 into keeping his ranks from dispersing. Schily and 
Imandt left Willich’s League in early summer, while Schärttner quarrelled with Willich 
in August, Starke opposed him in the Central Authority shortly afterwards, and Oswald 
Dietz left for America in the autumn.” In February an assembly of workers belonging to 
Willich’s party debated their petition to the English government for free transit, and, 
when Willich’s endeavours to dissuade them became too ‘irksome’, threw him out.''* 
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Willich felt that the British government grants for travel and support to emigrating exiles 
proved that the ‘cowardly’ Lord John Russell had been bribed by continental despots to 
remove revolutionaries from their vicinity, and proposed a formal declaration by the 
CABV against this ‘insidious reactionary expedient’. This, however, was opposed by 
Schmitz and Pirsch (both League members), who argued that the exiles needed to 
survive, and that a group of them had already petitioned the government to finance their 
journey. The proposed declaration was unanimously rejected by the CABV.' Blum 
opposed mass emigration as a weakening of the strength of the proletariat and an 
undermining of its complete formation as a class, which he regarded as preconditions for 
a proletarian revolution. Frankel, however, contended that true revolutionaries in the New 
World could set a moral example in the United States and in the future export freedom 
from there.'!° Willich was losing his battle against emigration. In early March Lehmann, 
a Central Authority member, left with some 30 workers from the CABV. Others from the 
Central Authority, such as Stubbe, Gebert, Roedel and Dietz, announced their departure 
in the following months.'”” In April 1852 many of his former corps arrived in New York, 
some of them ‘furious’ at Willich and Schapper, although others planned to form a 
special military unit in the United States to prepare for an imminent revolution in 
Europe." The Baden police reported that ‘the industrious part of the emigrants in 
London appears not to share the eccentric hopes of their leaders and prefer to use the free 
transit to America offered by the English government’.''? Other League members such as 
Dietz, Majer and (for some time) Heise left for the United States in mid-1852, as did 
Schimmelpfennig, Sigel, Mirbach and more of Willich’s military friends. 

Schapper’s withdrawal and the constant drain to the United States weakened the 
CABV. The emigrants could not be replaced by new arrivals from Germany; the police 
reported only 17 new workers joining the CABV between July and November.'”° The 
CABV’s admissions policy required new arrivals to make a ‘confession of faith’, which 
tended to isolate the club, turning it into a ‘school of intolerance’ and alienating potential 
members.'”' By November the CABV had thus fallen to some 80 artisans, mostly in 
employment. Willich and Schapper continued to lecture at the club, whose members, for 
a monthly fee of ninepence, met three times a week in the beer house of one 
Zimmermann from Cologne." 


Spies 


Already in decline, the CABV at this point suffered an almost fatal blow as a result of 
police activity. That spies had always had the capacity to cripple the League is 
undoubted, as is the fact that their activities were based on a plan conceived in Berlin. 
Edgar Bauer, a police spy himself, explained with amazing openness that ‘the history of 
the emigration in London is not described completely if one does not add a history of the 
secret police. Emigration and political police are two branches growing on the same 
tree.’'”® The secret history of this other ‘branch’ of exile life is a tragicomedy par 
excellence. In the background was the expressed and (in his own words) ‘not quite 
honourable’ wish of the king, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, to have Wilhelm Stieber, the 
Prussian police director still known for his assiduous compilation of communist material, 
discover a conspiracy so that ‘the desired spectacle of an exposed and (above all) 
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punished plot can be performed’.'™ Stieber justified his own mission by arguing that ‘the 
Prussian government absolutely has to destroy the émigrés in London. History, this 
unerring teacher, shows us that most revolutions are made by émigrés, both political and 
religious revolutions. Never has a worse group of émigrés existed than the present one in 
London.’ Stieber’s task was now to persuade the British government to act against the 
exiles. For this he needed material, which he set out to find in London.’ 

To this end Stieber’s agent managed to procure some 50 promising original documents 
from the club’s archives in 14 Windmill Street, although this had to be kept strictly secret 
for fear that ‘it would be called theft in London’, and that as a result Prussia’s police 
agents would be expelled.'*° These documents became known as ‘the Dietz archive’ after 
the secretary of Willich’s League from whose desk they had been stolen by a fellow 
lodger, a bankrupt businessman Max Reuter, who then sold them to the police agent 
Charles Fleury. In the 1851-1852 Cologne trial of Marx’s adherents these papers, along 
with others which were forged, played a major role, with the police trying to blur the 
differences between the two leagues in order to secure a conviction. Marx’s efforts to 
prove that his friends were not involved in a ‘plot’ but merely in ‘a society which secretly 
strove to create an organised proletarian party’, ‘the opposition party of the future’, 
resulted in his Revelations on the Communist Trial in Cologne, but did not help the 
defendants.” 

For Willich’s League Stieber’s mission proved disastrous. Returning to Germany in 
summer 1851, Stieber passed through Paris, where Cherval, head of one of the Paris 
sections, apparently tried to murder him, but was arrested after a scuffle. Letters found on 
Cherval, especially from the bloodthirsty Gipperich, led to the arrest of 200 Germans and 
the conviction in the ‘Franco-German plot’ of the ten most prominent socialists. This 
almost completely dismantled the Communist League in France.” In answer to 
Cherval’s plea for support of the prisoners’ families, the CABV in London organised a 
collection. Soon, however, Cherval and Gipperich managed to escape to London, but 
Gipperich then disclosed that Cherval (whose real name was Joseph Crämer) had been in 
the pay of the Prussian police, and had been responsible for the Paris arrests. In May 
1852, the club ejected Cherval as ‘infamous’, despite his protests that he was a mouchard 
‘in the noble sense of [James Fenimore] Cooper’s spy’, ‘in the interest of the 
proletariat’.'* Willich sounded genuinely distraught ‘that a member of our party can be 
so malicious as to betray his comrades for a well-laid table with a bottle of wine, and that 
even among our enlightened workers so many let themselves be duped by villains’.'”° 
When in the following month it emerged that Gipperich, too had been a police agent, the 
refugees’ paranoia about spies reached new heights. Everyone became suspect, and 
demoralisation was widespread. *! 

Willich was greatly embarrassed, not only by the ease with which Fleury had 
purloined the League’s materials but also by the gullibility of his comrades in his largest 
stronghold on the Continent. But as further details gradually emerged, his own 
connections with the spies came under special scrutiny. Fleury (whose real name was 
Carl Krause) had for some time lived in Willich’s barracks, but had as a destitute fugitive 
offered his services to the Prussian police shortly after Stieber’s arrival in London in May 
1851. After marrying into a ‘respectable’ family Fleury continued working for the police, 
but also used his newly acquired wealth to help Willich with cash and gifts, which 
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Willich in turn accepted, partly because Fleury also offered him information on police 
machinations against the Cologners.'”” 

More suspect still, however, was the fact that Fleury had introduced Willich to 
Wilhelm Hirsch, a commercial clerk and democratic journalist who arrived in London in 
autumn 1851. When it was rumoured in the CABV that he was in the pay of the Prussian 
embassy, he was expelled from that organisation, and briefly joined the New Workers’ 
Society, writing a declaration against Willich and Schapper in January 1852.1 Although 
he was soon also expelled from Marx’s League, it was Hirsch who with Fleury forged the 
so-called ‘Minutes’—allegedly originals taken by Liebknecht and Rings during the 
weekly sessions of Marx’s society—which were intended to incriminate Marx’s 
followers in Cologne.'”* During the following months, a most peculiar relationship 
developed between Hirsch, Fleury and Willich. Hirsch convinced Willich that he was still 
a democrat at heart and only pretended to serve the police in order to be able to divulge 
government plots to the revolutionaries: 


A spy in public opinion without being one, I [now] wanted to pretend to 
become one but still without really being one. My plan was simple. I 
wanted to offer myself to the secret police and to dupe them as long as 
possible and to profit as much as possible by it and to find out as much as 
possible, so that I could serve the party." 


Willich hoped to expose police intrigues, especially those of Fleury, by using Hirsch as 
some sort of double agent, and to keep up this ludicrous game he even watched silently as 
Fleury and Hirsch fabricated the ‘Minutes’.'°° At the same time Fleury, while supporting 
Willich financially, conspired with Hirsch to lure Willich into a police trap, and 
concocted a fantastic plan to chloroform him in order to ship him to Heligoland and 
Germany.'” 

This entire bubble burst in early November 1852, when Fleury was exposed in the 
Cologne trial, which in turn forced Willich to have Hirsch admit publicly to his and 
Fleury’s forgeries. The revelations portrayed Willich in a very bad light. It became public 
that he had been paid by Fleury, that he had betrayed secrets about emissaries’ trips to the 
Continent and that he had let Hirsch escape. Imandt, indeed, went so far as to call Willich 
an ‘accomplice’ and ‘the originator of both trials’ in Cologne and Paris.'”® Such evidence 
seemed to imply that Willich was knowingly acting for the police. Hirsch maintained that 
‘the party [had] committed a crime’ against him, but his attempt to vindicate his own and 
Willich’s behaviour publicly did not succeed.'”” Consequently many of Willich’s 
admirers in the CABV must have believed that he was more than merely a victim of 
police intrigues. Amid recriminations and a new wave of resignations, Willich moved the 
remnants of the CABV to another location. But in fact this came close to ending 
Willich’s personal reputation, the CABV, and Willich’s League. Thus Engels 
recounted that around Christmas 1852, he and Marx mingled ‘sans façon in the Kinkel- 
Willich-Ruge pubs, something we could scarcely have done 6 months earlier without 
risking a brawl’.'*! 
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Willich in the United States 


His organisation in shambles, Willich, virtually the last Communist League member to 
abandon ship, elected to depart for the New World. One of his last acts before leaving for 
the United States was to agree on 11 January 1853 with Kinkel and Reichenbach to 
deposit the Revolutionary Loan money in a London bank.” The move was doubtless a 
wise choice for Willich. On 19 February he arrived in New York aboard the ‘Ocean 
Queen’, stating his profession as ‘Citizen’. More than 300 people welcomed him with a 
banquet, at which Weitling presented him with a sword adorned with a red sash.’ 
Willich had initially hoped to continue the loan agitation and to transform the loan 
committees into ‘political committees’, but these did not flourish.'“* Accusations and 
recriminations about the Communist League continued in the German-American press for 
some time, concentrating largely on the role of police spies, but interest in the sordid 
details eventually died down." 

Willich continued his political agitation among German-Americans, founding a 
Steuben League in July 1858 for the reform of the American legal, administrative, 
military and educational system, organising support for Garibaldi, and editing the 
Cincinnati Republikaner as a ‘workers’ organ’ to represent ‘the material and intellectual 
interests of the producing classes against the corrupting influences of capital on local and 
national administration’.'“° He continued to call the workers to political struggle: The 
organised workers themselves have to take care of administration and legislation—only 
then will they turn from dependent wage labourers into intellectually and materially 
independent members of a community, only then will classes cease and only free citizens 
of the republic exist.’ With rhetoric similar to that of the Jacksonian democrats, Willich 
defended ‘the rights of the citizens of the republic, of a free community, against the 
infringements of monopoly-based class rule’, and argued that the organisation of the 
producing class in the United States, by trades, should reduce politics to a mutual 
assurance of spiritual and material needs.‘ He advocated self-government and self- 
administration over centralised power, even in socialist and communist systems. The true 
nature of laws was thus to make themselves unnecessary,” and the ‘state’ in a republic 
should not be more than a ‘free partnership of all its citizens’, providing merely the 
necessary administration and mutual insurance." Willich also advocated the abolition of 
all barriers to international trade for the civilising influence this would have on all 
peoples who could take part in irresistible progress.'”' His American experiences were 
reflected in the paper’s anti-slavery attitude, its emphatic anti-Catholicism and its reports 
on talks by Judge Stallo, the American Young Hegelian. In the paper’s pronounced 
(German and American) patriotism, an occasional streak of German idealistic nationalism 
appeared in Willich’s hopes for a specifically German contribution, embracing all 
classes, to the free American republic through ‘the spirit of pure humanity’, of 
philosophy and sciences, as opposed to Anglo-Saxon materialism and piety.'” In 
Cincinnati Willich also led large torchlight processions after Orsini’s attentat on 
Napoleon had failed and again, amid many threats, when John Brown was executed after 
the Harpers Ferry raid.” 
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Marx continued to observe Willich’s activities, apparently still regarding him as 
something of a threat, and was especially glad in 1856 to have Schapper ‘out of the hands 
of Willich’, although as late as 1858 he lost his old adherent Cluss to him.'”* Only after 
Willich had proved to be a successful major general in the Union army did Marx judge 
him more charitably, and admit that he was ‘something more than a visionary’.'” For his 
part, Willich later generously defended Marx against adversaries, claiming that these had 
‘as little humanity as Marx, but infinitely less intelligence than him. They are a pack of 
curs yelping at a royal tiger’.'” 

Back in London, the constant drain forced the Communist League in May and in 
August 1852 to merge groups whose membership had shrunk to below their required 
number.'”” In early 1853 a second large wave of emigration along with that of Willich 
virtually ended all hopes for continued League activities in Britain. This general exodus 
caused such disarray, indeed, that the CABV, which had sent £3 to support Scherzer’s 
family in January 1853, soon ceased responding to letters.'°® With this, the history of the 
Communist League, which had dominated socialist exile politics for over five years, 
comes to an end. Yet even these severe blows did not destroy the CABV, which after 
enduring several years of apathy, began to revive, and once again became prominent in 
internationalist activities in London. 


7 
Apathy and revival 


The International Association, 1853-1859 


In spring 1853 political activity among the German exiles in London reached its lowest 
ebb. Neither democrats nor socialists continued to believe in an imminent new revolution. 
Every project for supporting continental revolutionary movements had been abandoned. 
All clubs and societies had either completely collapsed or had faded into obscurity. Many 
Forty-eighters had left for the United States or Australia. Financial support from 
Germany and from the United States for the remaining refugees had dwindled to virtually 
nothing. European and American papers alike had become tired of refugee stories, and— 
a rare occurrence in the history of Germans in England—there was no German-language 
newspaper at all in London to voice the exiles’ interests. 

This chapter analyses how the refugees overcame this desolate state of affairs. Not 
only did German social life in London begin an unprecedented boom at the end of the 
decade, but there was also a substantial revival of political activity. The CABV published 
its own weekly paper, thereby provoking the democratic refugees around Kinkel to found 
a counter-organ, while Marx and his friends feuded intensely with Carl Vogt, stirring up 
new political discussions among the London Germans. Examining the emergence of 
German socialists, workers and intellectuals alike, out of oblivion and apathy involves 
close attention to a hitherto strangely neglected organisation of continental refugees and 
(former) Chartists, the International Association.’ This group was the last in a series of 
forerunners of the First International which stimulated the German socialists to become 
involved again in politics. The Germans active in the International Association, above all 
Andreas Scherzer, carried their enthusiasm for socialist politics back into the CABV, 
whereupon the ‘Marxists’ also strove to make their own influence felt in the club. 
Together with the agitation following the expulsion of French refugees from Jersey, the 
Crimean War and the ‘New Era’ in Prussian politics, this restored German socialism in 
London to life. 


At low ebb 


By the end of 1852 the Cologne trial had finished off the Communist League on the 
Continent. Marx had dissolved his London branch, and the attempt by his followers to 
regain control of the CABV through the newly founded Neue Arbeiter-Verein in London 
had failed. Marx’s ‘party’ was thus in obvious disarray. The workers, Eccarius, Lochner 
and Pfander, now concentrated on eking out a precarious living as tailor, carpenter and 
painter respectively.” Dronke and Pieper occasionally contributed to papers, but to 
Marx’s great dismay they often proved unreliable. ‘Lupus’ (Friedrich Wilhelm Wolff) 
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remained a close friend of Marx and Engels, but moved to Manchester and was kept busy 
with his teaching.” ‘Our party is, alas, very pauvre’, Marx sighed.* 

When not absorbed with making a living, Marx’s adherents diligently pursued their 
economic, social and political studies. Wilhelm Liebknecht, for one, earned the nickname 
of ‘Library’ from his endeavours. Like many refugees, he lived from journalism and 
teaching, and as a ‘penny-a-liner’ wrote many reports on daily events in Britain, mainly 
for the Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser and the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. Ever 
seeking topics, he became well acquainted with London life, and acquired a greater 
affection for England and particularly for British working-class leaders than either Marx 
or Engels. Liebknecht particularly admired Robert Owen, counting him among his 
teachers, and in later years endeavoured to acquaint the German Social Democratic 
movement with Owen’s ideas in no less than four biographical sketches.’ He befriended 
Harney and Jones and, curiously, also praised Richard Cobden’s ideas on workers’ 
education, while acknowledging that his own aims were so different that no 
‘rapprochement, or even less a personal intercourse and exchange of opinions’ was 
possible.° These years of relative calm and uninterrupted study were thus not wasted on 
Liebknecht, who profited from them in his later years in the German Social Democratic 
movement, nor on the other members of the Marx ‘party’. Indeed, in Engels’s opinion, 
these studies gave them a distinct advantage over the other exile factions.” 

Engels himself endured his ‘Egyptian bondage’, making himself indispensable in his 
family’s firm in Manchester (in summer 1853 finally convincing his father of his 
usefulness to the English branch of Ermen and Engels) and helping his London friends, 
particularly the Marxes, with money. His own studies especially reflected his life-long 
interest in military theory and strategy, and he wrote articles on the Turkish question for 
the New York Daily Tribune plus a series of strategical analyses during the Crimean war. 
Oriental and historical studies as well as an amazing capacity for acquiring new 
languages left little further spare time.° 

Most biographies of Marx turn to the private life of their subject following the end of 
the Communist League. His privations in Dean Street, Soho, are well documented. Marx 
expended much of his energy in 1852-1853 writing critical satires on the emigrants’ 
squabbles, his ill-fated Great Men of the Exile ridiculing mostly the democrats, and The 
Knight of the Noble Conscience aimed at undermining Willich’s reputation.’ After 
Revelations Concerning the Communist Trial he then regarded this chapter, the history of 
the Communist League, as closed, and returned to currency and rent, crises in trade, 
relations of production, and the history of economic thought, which occupied his 
attention until the Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy (the ‘Grundrisse’) and the 
Critique of Political Economy were completed at the end of the decade. Marx also 
focused on British and European politics. Partly following his own interests, partly 
obliged by sheer financial necessity, he (often with Engels’s help) produced hundreds of 
articles for Dana’s New York Daily Tribune and other journals during the 1850s, with 
Palmerston, Russia and Crimean developments being his chief topics. 

For most of the 1850s Marx and Engels thus worked in relative isolation, with ‘party’ 
politics and the practical workers’ movement playing little part in their affairs. Marx’s 
closest (and virtually only) ally among the British was Ernest Jones, who in December 
1852 had signed an appeal supporting those sentenced in Cologne, thereby—according to 
Marx—publicly appearing ‘actually as a party member’.'” Although Chartism was clearly 
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in decline (the Fraternal Democrats had also faded away in early 1853), it was the only 
remaining organised workers’ movement in Europe. The majority of London Germans 
did not participate in the movement—an exception being the music teacher Johann Aloys 
Petzler, who spoke in the Labour Parliament of 1854''—but the communists supported 
the Chartist press. Marx continued to contribute to Jones’s People’s Paper, along with 
Cluss, Eccarius and Pieper. Especially close were Marx’s and Jones’s views on the 
coalition ministry of early 1853 and on British economic development, but despite his 
praise of Marx and Freiligrath, Jones disagreed with Marx’s view of Mazzini and 
Kossuth, and in the International Association two years later aligned himself with groups 
including the CABV.” 

After the collapse of the Communist League the CABV suffered considerable 
fragmentation. When Willich left, Weitlingians were again the society’s only active 
members, and even they hardly ever appeared in public. In November 1853 ‘deplorable 
scenes of brutality and violence’ disrupted a meeting commemorating the Polish 
Revolution, when English partisans of either Jones or O’Brien (accounts differ) prevented 
the ‘traitor’ Harney from speaking.” Several refugees protested against this, and the five 
Germans signing in the name of the ‘German Emigration holding Democratic and Social 
principles’ were led by Johann Georg Reininger, formerly of the Communist League in 
Paris, a friend of Weitling’s and a Cabetist, who had recently arrived in London after his 
release from police custody in Mainz.” The fact that he organised the only joint activity 
of German socialists in London during these years again indicates that the ‘utopian’ 
Utopian’ socialists kept a much stronger hold on the workers than the years of Marx’s 
influence might suggest. But if the ‘Marxist’ Neue Londoner Arbeiterverein had been 
unable to replace the CABV, neither could the Weitlingians and Icarians alone restore the 
club to its former strength. Nonetheless the ‘Utopians’ not only effectively seized control 
of the CABV from Marx’s followers, but also sustained a minimal level of activity 
through the years of reaction, and undoubtedly they alone kept the Society alive as an 
organised body before the revival of collective socialist politics among London Germans 
at the end of the decade.” 


The international exile community and the German colony, 1853- 
1855 


While the German socialists in London suspended all political activities, this was 
certainly also true for the more numerous democratic and republican refugees. Neither 
the Agitation Club nor the Emigration Society survived beyond 1852-1853, while the 
Revolutionary Fund was safely stored away in a London bank awaiting future use. The 
only democratic refugee organisation which did flourish throughout the 1850s was 
significantly not an overtly political organisation but a religious reform group supported 
by many Vormdrz democrats, the ‘freie Religionsgemeinde’ led by Johannes Ronge, who 
even visited the CABV in August 1853.'° But Ronge’s brand of political radicalism and 
religious heterodoxy ceased to inspire most German socialists in London,” and their 
enthusiasm for renewed political activities required other provocation. 

For both socialists and democrats some of this inspiration was derived from the major 
international conflict of these years, the Crimean War. Hostility to tsarism was also 
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popular among the wider British public. For many refugees heightened British interest in 
continental political affairs thus created new possibilities for journalistic activity, for 
refugees acquainted with continental politics and who had linguistic abilities and some 
entrepreneurial spirit could make a fresh start as war correspondents. Sigismund 
Borkheim, for instance, a clerk and businessman in Liverpool who had fought with 
Willich in Baden, speculated with goods for the troops in Balaclava while reporting for 
the Berlin National-Zeitung.'” In the Crimea he met other German war correspondents, 
including the former Prussian officer Otto von Wenckstern, who in London wrote for The 
Times and Household Words—while spying for Prussia—and who now described 
Crimean events for the Daily News. Many Forty-eighters, however, were also driven to 
the Crimea by the hope that renewed national liberation movements would arise if the 
war ended Russian domination over central and eastern Europe." The fall of Sebastopol 
raised hopes in Freiligrath, too, for a speedy return home. The optimism engendered in 
the German refugee colony by the conflict even led Kinkel’s twelve-year-old daughter to 
write dramatic scenes about the Crimean warthe issue was patently much debated in her 
parents’ house.” Further international co-operation in Britain also emerged from this 
enthusiasm. The Chartists and many continental refugees called meetings. The Polish 
Democratic Society in November 1853, for example, urged an English declaration of war 
against Russia preliminary to a general European war of liberation, while the Chartist 
press abounded with articles discussing the Eastern question.”' Nonetheless, few 
Germans were involved in these meetings. 

This is curious, since some had a direct interest in the war agitation. Following a 
suggestion by Prince Albert, a Foreign Enlistment Bill was passed in December 1854, 
and among the ‘mercenaries for the Crimea’ more than 9,000 Germans were recruited for 
a British German Legion.” Baron von Stutterheim, a veteran of the Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign during the revolution of 1848-1849, was chosen to lead the mercenaries and 
recruited among men who had fought with him in the free-corps (irregular troops) against 
the Danes and among German emigrants in the United States and elsewhere. The 
democratic refugee Theodor Gotz, for example, petitioned the Secretary for War for an 
‘officer’s brevet’.”” British public opinion, however, was essentially hostile to this 
enterprise. The Times wrote: ‘To introduce into the army foreigners, adventurers, 
outcasts, nameless, unknown people, who may or may not be exiles for their crimes, is 
the very way to degrade the service and make it the refuge of immorality and rebellion.’ 
The socialists, on the other hand, suspected that such troops might be used against 
domestic unrest: one reader of the People’s Paper called the bill ‘treacherous’ and spoke 
of ‘Germanism, alias Despotism’.”* The London Germans, however, stressed the 
miserable conditions prevailing in the Legion and criticised the way in which artisans, 
clerks and others were lured into enlistment. This situation worsened in March and April 
1856, when the troops were disbanded after the war. In Aldershot, Shorncliffe, Plymouth 
and elsewhere, quarrels between German Jägers and British forces made the question of 
where to send the troops all the more pressing. Since most could not return to Germany, 
many were finally sent as “military settlers’ under Stutterheim to the Cape in late 1856, 
although a few managed to obtain their bounties and stay in England.” 

The heightened interest in politics during the Crimean War produced no new 
organisations among the London Germans, but it did force the Forty-eighters to rethink 
their attitudes. ‘Democracy has sunk to a small factor within the change occurring in 
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Europe’, Edgar Bauer observed in September 1856, adding that the war had ‘paralysed 
democracy’.”° 

The war may nonetheless have helped stimulate the foundation of a new German 
weekly. Established in August 1855, more than four years after the last regular German- 
language paper in London had given up, the Londoner Deutsches Journal remains one of 
the few sources of information for the German colony in the lull of the mid-1850s. 
Apparently warned off by the experience of post-revolutionary acrimony, the editors 
proclaimed in its first issue their intention to ‘avoid every political, wild party hubbub, 
look for our satisfaction in the calm peace of art and literature, understand the importance 
of commerce and above all remind ourselves of the beauty of life’.*” Nonetheless, their 
political sympathies were soon obvious. Besides promoting an anti-Catholic bias and 
supporting Ronge’s religious movement, the paper was generally progressive without 
embracing working-class politics. In particular it relished stories about Prussian police 
spies, giving great prominence to the exposure of Fleury, Stieber, and Englander as a 
threat to the exile community.” 

Uniquely among German-language periodicals in London, the Londoner Deutsches 
Journal also addressed itself to German Jews in London and gave space to 
announcements about, for example, Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, and the opening of 
a Jewish school by B.Wiener, who ran a restaurant in Bury Street. The nomination of the 
first Jew to become an alderman was expressly welcomed as a sign of long overdue 
Jewish emancipation. Nonetheless anti-Semitism emerged where economic jealousy was 
an issue, with Jewish owners of large sweatshops being held responsible for the low 
prices for tailored clothes. Competition from newly arrived Polish Jews in the shoe 
industry, too, provoked anti-Semitic comments. But such sentiments remained 
exceptional, and on the whole the Londoner Deutsches Journal abstained from the 
malicious reporting on London Jews which became increasingly popular in other German 
papers during the following decades.” 

The paper was also more liberal than its predecessors on issues related to women. 
Detailed descriptions of the working conditions and the low income of German 
seamstresses in London were supplemented by demands for professional education for 
girls to provide them with a sufficient and independent income. The paper also criticised 
the legal situation of women in England, calling for their right to their children, to their 
own property and to freedom of movement. While this corresponded with the mid- 
Victorian women’s movement’s emphasis on education and property rights, the Londoner 
Deutsches Journal also complained that women were additionally subject to brutality 
from their husbands. But an anonymous writer ridiculed a meeting for the emancipation 
of women in which Jeanne Deroin and others decided to form a club of their own, and the 
paper ignored their specific demands. Only after Bernhard Becker assumed the editorship 
did the journal insert a series of articles on the history of women.”° 

The ambivalent progressive attitude of the paper was also reflected in its reporting on 
the workers’ movement. The Chartist leader Feargus O’Connor was given a sympathetic 
obituary, for example, and occasionally articles discussed the British workers’ movement 
and Chartism. The paper protested against the intended cutting of wages in Manchester, 
while the plight of German workers in Whitechapel was described in detail. But the 
Journal never renounced its own middle-class point of view, poking fun, for example, at 
the shabbiness of a Chartist tea party. Although the paper recognised the existence of the 
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‘social question’, it suggested only ‘adequate remuneration’ and the formation of 
employment agencies without ‘communist claptrap’, and proposed that German 
employers give preference to Germans. For the homeless it recommended that socialists 
offer ‘practical help’ out of Christian love, instead of unfathomable theoretical 
rigmarole.” 

But the paper was sympathetic to, and indeed involved in, the foundation of a new 
workers’ society in early 1855, the Association deutscher Arbeiter und Gewerbsleute. 
This was instigated by Philipp Korn, a Hungarian bookdealer and author of a ‘Chronik 
der Magyaren’. He had led the Kaschau German Legion in the Hungarian revolution, and 
in London insisted on being called ‘Hauptmann a.D.’ (captain, retired).” Korn gained the 
support of a respectable German doctor, S.Weil, and of Ronge, and on 26 March the 
society was founded by ‘workers, tradesmen, teachers and artists’. Its task was defined as 
‘to relieve misery among the German workers, as well as to cultivate industriousness 
among the Germans and immigrants generally’. The society planned to order articles of 
clothing and food wholesale, and to rent and furnish communal accommodation for its 
members. The money thus saved was to subsidise unemployed members, to provide 
clothes and free medical and obstetrical aid, and to teach languages, sciences and the arts. 
By early August the society claimed a capital of £200—hoping to raise £500 in shares— 
and had 129 members, of whom 44 were women. Two branches (City and West End) 
elected their commissions which included Rudolf Hirschfeld—the editor of the Londoner 
Deutsches Journal—and the master tailor G.Enders.* In its emphasis on economic 
independence, industriousness and respectability as well as the need to exclude ‘polities’, 
the Association reflected its middle-class origin and outlook, thus resembling other mid- 
Victorian ‘self-help’ attempts for working-class reform or Schulze-Delitzsch’s 
associations in Germany. 

The Association thus mixed the aims of mid-Victorian reform organisations and older 
co-operative forms, and treated the workers’ plight as similar to the small tradesmen’s 
economic worries, both equally remediable through collective self-help. They still 
alarmed the perpetually anxious German police.** But the Association proved short-lived, 
for after about six months the editor of the Londoner Deutsches Journal accused its 
founder, Korn, of fraud, and this effectively killed the Association.” Nonetheless Korn in 
1856 founded a second society, the Association deutscher Arbeiter und Industriellen, 
which soon came under the patronage of Prince Albert, whose approval he must have 
won after eloquently praising the Prince Consort’s contributions to the German Welfare 
Society in London.” 

Nonetheless the fact that a shady character like Korn—financially careless, if not 
dishonest—could initiate and run a workers’ association in London for some time 
indicated that by the mid-1850s the CABV was still incapable of representing the London 
German workers’ interests convincingly. The German communists opposed Korn and 
Ronge ‘because they have drawn so many workers into their association’, and Stechan 
even reportedly undertook a trip to the Continent partly ‘to tell the pure communists that 
they have nothing in common with Ronge’.” These efforts, however, did not rekindle 
much interest in the CABV. Friedrich Lessner, who returned to London in May 1856, 
found the CABV ‘in a very sad state’,*® and there are no signs of political or social 
activity by the Club in the papers of the period. But Korn’s initiative also demonstrates 
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the need for a German workers’ organisation in London which could combine political 
stimulation, material advantages and social life. 


The International Committee 


While neither Korn nor the CABV contributed much to exile politics during this period, 
impulses came from other foreign groups, particularly the French émigrés in Jersey. 
German refugees watched events in the Crimea with renewed hope, French émigrés 
expected the downfall of the Napoleonic regime, and Poles and Hungarians gleefully 
prophesied the end of Russian dominance over eastern Europe. The Eastern question also 
revived Chartist internationalism. In its first number, Ernest Jones’s new journal, The 
People’s Paper, declared its objectives to include providing oft-forgotten news about 
colonial rule in Asia and Africa and information about European movements.” Many of 
the subsequent articles were written by exiles, with France receiving particular attention. 

Only when Garibaldi visited London in March 1854, however, were practical contacts 
renewed between exiles and Chartists. That autumn, when both Armand Barbés, who was 
very popular with the exiles, and Napoleon III, who was not, were expected in England, 
Jones helped found the ‘Welcome and Protest Committee’, which became the nucleus of 
the International Association. The Committee soon widened its scope to declare itself in 
favour of ‘The full and complete Enfranchisement of the People, as founded in the 
People’s Charter. The social rights of labour, as embodied in the programme of the 
Labour Parliament. The brotherhood of nations under the banner of the European 
Democracy’.*' Tension resulted when Jones called the new alliance with refugees ‘the 
greatest and most powerful aid and leverage ever given to the Chartism of London’, with 
James Finlen emphatically maintaining that while he admired the refugees and their 
republicanism, he feared a new Aliens Bill, and objected to forming an organisation 
without consulting the Chartist Convention. He also opposed seeking the refugees’ 
assistance as ‘a miserable declaration of weakness’ on the part of the Chartists.’ But the 
organ-isation took root, and as the International Committee staged its first large meeting 
in February 1855. 

Though the post-festum description of ‘one of the greatest Demonstrations, in favour 
of Democracy, that the metropolis has ever seen’, was exaggerated, this was the first 
substantial meeting in years when Chartists and foreign exile groups came together to 
contemplate co-operation. The main event of the evening was a speech by Alexander 
Herzen representing Russian opposition to the tsar and his war on the Crimea, which also 
featured prominently in pronouncements, notably by Ernest Jones and G.J. Holyoake, 
about the urgency of international solidarity. Although the Viennese police happily 
reported that ‘not a single one of the main leaders of the propaganda’ had attended, the 
meeting passed off quite successfully, and adopted Finlen’s resolutions seeking an 
‘alliance of the Peoples, based on mutual interests and tending to universal 
brotherhood’. 

The International Committee enjoyed moderate success in its first year, publishing a 
manifesto in July 1855 and convening another celebratory meeting in September. The 
manifesto differed greatly in content and style from earlier publications of the Fraternal 
Democrats as well as from those of Mazzini’s Young Europe in disregarding the 
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liberation of individual nations in favour of a ‘universal’ republic. Clearly a translation 
from the French, the manifesto showed that the International Committee was at this point 
dominated by its French members, whose socialism was limited to the plea that ‘the 
working classes, in the name of labour, the only producers and legitimate possessors of 
capital, should...govern themselves’.“* A year later, however, the Committee ascribed its 
lack of success among the Hungarians chiefly to its own ‘deeply socialist colour’.* But 
while most Committee members defined themselves as socialists, socialism in fact played 
only a secondary role in the Committee’s credo. Instead its publications centred mainly 
on ‘the idea of human solidarity’ in general, with few references to workers in particular, 
although it eulogised labour as ‘everything in the world—it is virtue, it is nobility, it is 
richness, it is love, it is creation pursuing its course, it is truth and beauty...it is humanity 
deified by its works’. 

The next public meeting of the International Committee in September 1855 was held 
in conjunction with a French exile society, Commune Révolutionnaire.“ This group was 
largely the creation of Felix Pyat, journalist, playwright and émigré in Jersey. Though not 
a socialist, he was an ardent revolutionary, increasingly sympathetic towards anarchism, 
who also advocated tyrannicide. Founded in 1852, the Commune Révolutionnaire was 
the most active of French exile organisations, issuing numerous vehement pamphlets 
urging the overthrow (and assassination) of Bonaparte, and—unlike its German 
counterparts—in constant touch with underground organisations in France itself. Another 
prominent member was Alfred Talandier, socialist and advocate of co-operation, who 
translated Holyoake’s book on the Rochdale pioneers and pushed for closer attention to 
‘la question sociale’. The Commune Révolutionnaire also had a few Blanquist 
members, such as Théophile Thoré and Jean-Baptiste Rougée. 

The organisation became notorious, however, for its role in a scandal which broke 
after a revolutionary celebration, held jointly with the International Committee, in 
September 1855.”’ Here Felix Pyat, inveighing against the Anglo-French alliance and 
particularly against the queen’s state visit to France, claimed that Victoria had lost her 
‘honour’ by binding herself to a usurper and a criminal: ‘Vous avez tout sacrifié, dignité 
de reine, scrupules de femme, orgueil d’ aristocrate, sentiment d’ Anglaise, le rang, la 
race, le sexe, tout, jusqu’a la pudeur, pour 1’amour de cet allie!”°' His clear sexual 
imagery, however, was utterly unacceptable to British moral standards of the period. 
Consequently, with Palmerston attempting to placate the French government, the 
lieutenant-governor of Jersey expelled three refugees in the most dramatic measure 
against continental refugees in England during this whole period.” A wave of public 
protests followed, with Jones and Holyoake especially supportive of the Jersey refugees. 
But the International Committee also arranged several meetings, and few radical 
gatherings in the following months did not include a speech from Pyat or any other of the 
now illustrious émigrés. Thus, rather than damaging the Commune Révolutionnaire, the 
Jersey affair had provided it as well as its ally, the International Committee, with greatly 
needed publicity.”* 
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German involvement in the International Committee 


The Jersey outrage’ naturally had serious repercussions for the refugee community. 
Although for Marx the affair had ‘more smoke to it than fire’, it clearly reanimated the 
German fugitives in London. While the initiative for founding the International 
Committee had come from Chartists and French refugees, now Germans became 
increasingly involved in the organisation, and this in turn helped revive the CABV. A 
group of five German emigrants became affiliated at its first meeting. Jones had 
approached Marx, who ‘laughed in his face’ but nonetheless appeared as an observer, 
although particularly annoyed by the activities of the ‘Ex-Schapper Society’ and by the 
presence of the ‘half-crazed’ Stechan ‘and behind him three notorious German louts. 
Schapper himself being no longer available, Stechan tried to ape the former’s 
physiognomy, his morose gravity, his gesticulations, as once the butcher Legendre those 
of Dan ton.’ Stechan even chaired the meeting of 25 January 1855 in which the 
International Committee shifted to a more permanent status.°° But after this the ‘louts’ 
from the CABV did not appear again publicly as Committee members, so that the 
‘German Secretary’ on the invitation for the commemoration of 1848 was one M.Bley, 
who otherwise played little part in the exile community and whose speech was not 
delivered ‘owing to the lateness of the hour’. In fact, German attendance was rather 
peripheral: ‘During the tea-party a body of German exiles sang a number of democratic 
choruses with a taste and vigour that drew forth the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience’, 
was all the People’s Paper could report.” 

During the next few months Germans were rarely active in the International 
Committee. Attendance and the fulfilment of statutory obligations were lackadaisical, and 
months of silence followed the announcement that German committee members would be 
elected. When the latter spoke, the content of their speeches was never recorded, and 
since their names changed from month to month the Chartist press had little chance to 
find out even approximately correct spellings.” Unlike the exiled French and Poles, the 
German members of the International Committee had scarcely any organisational 
backing, as the CABV was still reeling from the demise of the Communist League. 

This changed only when Andreas Scherzer arrived on the scene. The old Weitlingian, 
who had led one group of Willich and Schapper’s League in Paris, was released from 
prison spring 1855 and moved to London soon afterwards.” He became a leading activist 
in the International Association, the chief force behind the CABV’s reorganisation, and 
finally proprietor of the German journal Die Neue Zeit. Such trust did his fellow-exiles 
place in this veteran communist that on his arrival they chose him to represent them on 
the International Committee, and from then on his name became virtually synonymous 
with German participation in the organisation, especially after Stechan moved to 
Edinburgh in late 1855.° 

Scherzer immediately set out to produce a journal, Der Verbannte (The Banished), 
most of which was taken up with the International Committee’s address of July. Although 
the paper was nominally published ‘by German workers’, it was very much Scherzer’s 
own work, and he added one of his poems which ended with the slogan, ‘Long live 
labour! War against money!“ Its sole issue—dated 14 July 1855—declared its intention 
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to express workers’ feelings against the tyranny of princes and capital. To realise the 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, all needed equal rights, ‘for without equality 
freedom is chimerical’. Hence mankind can only become happy in a state ‘where 
communism is practised, where each works according to his abilities and consumes 
according to his needs’. The venture, however, was ill-planned and had to be abandoned 
immediately. Scherzer was then elected to liaise with the Commune Révolutionnaire as 
well as to help investigate the financial state of the International Committee and the 
viability of a four-language almanac ‘for the propagation of the Social principles’. 

But when Weitling’s old adherents began to dominate the German contingent of the 
International Committee, Marx naturally became less interested in the group. Although 
he had rebuffed Ernest Jones’s invitation, Marx was curious enough to attend a gathering 
of the Committee even before the CABV, with Stechan, became involved. Jones 
immediately afterwards pressed him to attend an anniversary celebration in February 
1855, which was somewhat awkward for Marx because he did not want to offend the 
Chartists. But he seriously objected to any dealings with Herzen, whose attendance had 
been announced, and blamed Jones for ‘leaving the management of the affair to the 
crapauds and the German louts’.‘* But Marx was unwilling to break with his only 
English allies, the Chartists around Jones, partly because he was still concerned with the 
goings-on among the democratic refugees.® In 1856, as the International Committee was 
getting firmly established, Marx twice suspended his usual reticence about appearing at 
Chartist demonstrations and delivered his first public speech in years at a People’s Paper 
meeting, and joined a large demonstration held for the recently amnestied Chartist John 
Frost.° This helped him to show publicly his close relationship with Jones, in part to 
stake his claims vis-a-vis other exile factions. But as Marx bluntly put it, he also intended 
to counter the increasing influence of Scherzer’s CABV, which he regarded as ‘all the 
more necessary because...the German lout Scherzer (old boy) spoke and, in truly 
dreadful Straubingerian style, denounced the German “scholars”, the “intellectual 
workers”, for having left them (the louts) in the lurch, thus forcing them to make fools of 
themselves in the eyes of the other nationalities’.° Scherzer thus had not changed his 
opinions on ‘scholars’ since his days in the Willich-Schapper League, and the conflict 
between the ‘workers’ and the ‘intellectuals’ within the socialist movement threatened to 
erupt again at any moment. 


The Revival of the CABV 


At a seminal meeting on 6 May 1856, the International Committee and the Society of 
German Communists used the anniversary of the Dresden barricades to mount a joint 
celebration of the German revolution. This began the transformation of the International 
Committee into the International Association, whose constitution and rules were drawn 
up in August. Now the organisation did not want only to concentrate on propaganda; it 
also wished to study the forms of a new socialist society, as well as to organise the direct 
support of workers on an international scale, with branches of the Association in other 
countries.’ The same meeting also marks the point from which we can date the revival of 
the CABV. But it was still far from its former level of political activity and influence. 
When Friedrich Lessner, the loyal ‘Marxist’ and a defendant in the Cologne Communist 
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trial, was released from his Prussian prison and returned to London in May 1856, he 
found the CABV in sad shape. The split in the Communist League in 1850, he later 
recalled, 


had very much weakened the Society. Many members left, and the 
remaining members gradually became so bourgeois that they could listen 
quietly to Gottfried Kinkel’s lectures to the Society, in which he reviled 
and slandered republicanism... At the same time the Herr Professor 
managed quite well to train the workers in hero-worship. There was no 
trace left of communist opinions in the Society. The entire Society had 
become thoroughly shallow, quite according to the inclinations of our 
liberals, who thought they could abolish the misery of the workers by 
lectures on bookkeeping and natural sciences etc.” 


To undermine Kinkel’s position, Lessner began to make friends in the Society. 
Eventually, 


Kinkel had to go. Only after Kinkel’s fall did the old state of affairs return 
by and by. Liebknecht again began to visit the Society as well as Marx, 
who gave a series of lectures on social economy... Liebknecht’s 
participation also contributed a great deal to bringing new life into the 
Society. Membership rose quantitatively and qualitatively, and it was 
again a joy to visit the Communist Workers’ Educational Association. ”? 


Kinkel’s reputation in the CABV should not, however, be overestimated. His rhetorical 
abilities were popular with London Germans of all classes, and he continued to be invited 
to speak at special celebrations of the CABV.”' He was considered to be an authority on 
German literature and art, on which he regularly lectured for his livelihood to very 
different audiences. But his political influence in the CABV did not match his role at 
such functions. In fact Kinkel refrained from all political activities during the mid-1850s, 
partly because such agitation seemed fruitless to him. When in 1858 his old ally Schurz 
hinted that public duties existed alongside private life, he replied that ‘public affairs 
approach me only in the form of beggary’.’” But during the course of 1858 he did in fact 
gradually resume his political involvement among the exiles. 

Kinkel’s continued popularity among CABV members thus hardly meant that the 
entire club approved of all of his opinions, as Lessner suggested. Doubtless the Club’s 
former radical stance had fallen into decay, but Kinkel’s name went unmentioned at all of 
the large public meetings of the Society, and he nowhere represented the Club. On the 
contrary, the most politically active members in these years were linked to the 
International Association, which Kinkel had declined to join. It thus needs to be 
emphasised that initial attempts at resuscitation relied on the efforts of unorthodox and of 
Weitlingian socialists as well as the impetus received through the International 
Committee. 

Symptomatic of these efforts were two celebrations in 1856-1857 honouring Robert 
Blum, the member of the Frankfurt Parliament summarily shot in Vienna by victorious 
Austrian troops. Although Blum himself had not been a socialist but a member of the 
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democratic left, these celebrations became increasingly common in workers’ clubs in the 
late 1850s. But as Liebknecht, later a biographer of Blum, explained, ‘we were not 
celebrating the person Robert Blum but the revolution personified. The numerous faults 
of this personification were neither overlooked nor spared by any means.’”* The short- 
lived Bote aus London greatly praised the CABV for its perseverance in upholding 
Blum’s memory, but added that ‘fundamentally Robert Blum was not the hero of the 
worker, and only his death has forged a spiritual link between Blum and the worker. In 
truth Robert Blum was the spokesman and demi-god of the liberal bourgeois.’ Yet it 
was almost exclusively socialists who commemorated Blum, with Schapper, Scherzer 
and Lessner representing the different groups of socialists within the CABV, and 
Talandier, Oborski and Chartists demonstrating the close connection with the 
International Association.” 

This was Schapper’s first public appearance after the end of his and Willich’s branch 
of the Communist League. In April 1856 Marx met Schapper several times and ‘found 
him very much the repentant sinner’. (Significantly, Marx added that ‘there are all sorts 
of contingencies in which it might be advantageous to have the man to hand and, still 
more, to have him out of the hands of Willich’.)”° But Schapper lacked the will to resume 
his political activism in the CABV, and was content to act as a mere figurehead, 
presiding over several meetings and giving general speeches without becoming much 
involved in propaganda or debates. Thus he participated at a Chartist meeting in May 
1856, and at the Blum celebration the following November ‘Herr [not “Citizen”!] Karl 
Schapper, who finds no enemies here’ was elected president by general acclamation. 
Although Schapper’s devotion to the workers’ cause and to internationalism was 
undiminished, years of exile seem to have increased his fondness for his homeland, and 
his speeches at the Blum meetings tell of a defiant love for the ‘true’ fatherland. He 
compared German foreign policy favourably with that of Palmers ton or Bonaparte, and a 
few years later enthused that national unification had to precede social change in 
Germany. But Schapper in these years was mainly supporting his family. He could 
scarcely survive from his German, English, French and Latin teaching, and earned money 
by advising foreigners on practical problems like finding accommodation and solving 
bureaucratic muddles.”’ Besides this he taught ‘the science of human nature’ and gave 
courses in phrenology and physiognomy, popular pursuits among German exiles in which 
among others Struve, Liebknecht, Pfänder (‘the party phrenologist and physiognomist’)”® 
and occasionally even Marx expressed interest. 

Although Schapper did not officially rejoin the CABV until later, the society in the 
meantime was happy to have its old founder preside uncontroversially over formal 
occasions and celebrations, while relying for its political impetus on the efforts of the 
tailors Scherzer and, later, Lessner. The CABV now seemed to be growing so much that 
rumours arose about a possible union with two other radical German societies in London, 
the Harmonia and the Concordia clubs. Meeting twice weekly at 270 Holborn, the 
Deutsche Gesang-Verein Harmonia mainly provided evening entertainment and existed 
only briefly. The Concordia, however, was a more substantial organisation. Founded in 
1849, it boasted some 200 members who came together for singing, dancing and recitals, 
and who also profited from the club’s sickness and death funds. Its members were 
recruited ‘from all walks of life’, but its frequent joint celebrations with the CABV, its 
emphasis on mutual aid, and its radical leanings suggest that most of its subscribers were 
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working-class.” Increasingly lively during 1856-1857, the clubs also now held more 
social events in common, with the choirs of Concordia, Harmonia and the CABV 
alternating, and the three societies organising joint soirees.® The clubs never did unite. 
But their co-operation resulted in an increased interest in the CABV, and provided wider 
publicity for the International Association and the Commune Révolutionnaire as well as 
for the opinions of Schapper, Scherzer, Lessner and those Germans now increasingly in 
the foreground of the CABV, such as Bernhard Becker and Hugo Hillmann. 

Besides these widening contacts, the CABV increased its international co-operation. 
Scarcely a CABV meeting in these years lacked a representative from the International 
Association, while all the important German members of the International Association 
came from the CABV. Indeed the CABV from 1855-1858 virtually was the German 
section of the International Association.*' The two societies’ joint celebration on 6 May 
1856, which marks the first renewed stirrings of the CABV, was followed by similar 
events in the following years, such as a refugee’s funeral in June 1858, which the 
International Association, the Commune Révolutionnaire, and the CABV (each 
brandishing a red flag) attended, and a joint day excursion by the CABV and the 
Association in August 1858. Each society’s members, such as Oborski, Charles Murray, 
and Talandier, appeared at the others’ functions, with newcomers such as the tailor H. 
Ermerich increasingly involved in the revived clubland.” 

The link between the two organisations was most clearly personified by Scherzer, who 
from his arrival in London in 1855 remained involved in the CABV’s politics until his 
death in 1879, and who was also the most tireless German representative in the 
International Association until its dissolution in 1859. From his first ‘enthusiastic speech’ 
in September 1855, Scherzer was present at virtually every public meeting held by either 
the CABV or the International Association. Scherzer renounced neither his Weitlingian 
distrust of ‘Gelehrte’ nor his revolutionary fervour. Warning his audiences against 
‘deifying’ Blum, he argued that instead they should concentrate their energies on the 
coming revolution and its foremost aim, ‘the improvement of the condition of the 
workers’. This could be best achieved by international solidarity.” In 1858 Scherzer was 
also busy reestablishing links between London and continental socialists, and sent 
propaganda to workers’ societies in Switzerland. Privately Marx referred to Scherzer as 
an ‘old Weitlingian jackass’, but publicly he did acknowledge Scherzer’s merits in terms 
of socialist agitation and propaganda." 

Scherzer’s political opinions during these years were most clearly revealed in a 
manifesto he and Ermerich addressed to the German Communist Club in New York.” 
Demanding a revolution which would above all abolish the proletariat by superseding 
private property in capital, they described the future state as based on the ‘dictatorship of 
labour’ and the organisation of labour and consumption: 


In such states no capital, no private property can exist, there is only one 
property which is equally distributed to every man, and that is man itself; 
hence each one is the highest for himself, all are the only and common 
property of the state. Only in this way is it possible to abolish thoroughly 
all differences of rank and property and the different levels of education 
which follow, in short, the ‘classification of society’. 
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Besides some Weitlingian language here, Scherzer betrayed his past in the Willich- 
Schapper League by the emphasis he placed on differences of education as a leading 
source of social inequality. In the tradition of Willich’s League, the manifesto also paid 
little heed to economic conditions in calling for a revolution.” Nor was Scherzer keen on 
providing an exact blueprint of the future society. Two years later, in a somewhat 
rambling speech to the International Association, Scherzer confirmed his opinion that 


socialism can only be attained by a general revolution. Let us first look for 
that and for destruction of the old organisation and let us but then think of 
a new organisation...[where] every individual has duties and rights 
and...every one of us ought to enjoy the comforts of life... In a society 
well organized every [one] must work. The machines must be organized 
and care must be taken equally of intellectual work.®” 


Though Scherzer’s views were apparently unopposed during the revival of the CABV in 
1855-1857, after 1858 other forms of socialism came to the foreground in the club. Not 
only did ‘Marxists’ such as Lessner, Lochner and Liebknecht gradually assert their 
impact, several other newcomers also appeared on the scene. Among them was Hugo 
Hillmann, a brewer and publican from Elberfeld who in 1849 was involved in a local 
revolutionary committee and in the May uprising, had fled to London in the same year 
and was later to enjoy a long career in German Social Democracy.®® Spies reported 
Hillmann’s application for travel documents, noted that in May 1850 Struve’s social 
republican club met at Hillmann’s in Greek Street in Soho, where assemblies of 350 
persons could be accom-modated, and knew about Hillmann’s employment as an 
interpreter at the Great Exhibition of 1851.°° Besides speaking at Blum meetings, 
Hillmann joined the Central Committee of the International Association. There he 
showed himself chiefly concerned with the organisation of production and communal 
ownership of property, and he declared himself in favour of ‘the Communism of free 
men. Our communism is the state of highest enlightenment’, not based on primitive 
forms but on economic competition and modern technologies.” His political 
apprenticeship must have been relatively successful, for his fellow-exile Bernhard Becker 
later attested to Hillmann’s agitational talents in the Barmen-Elberfeld region, despite his 
somewhat disastrous financial mismanagement.” 

Becker himself, later Lassalle’s highly controversial successor as president of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, also took his first steps as a Social Democratic 
politician during his London exile, in the CABV and in the International Association.” 
Vacillating between the workers’ organisations and the Nationalverein followers around 
Kinkel, Becker epitomised the dilemma of those republican democrats of 1848 who 
regarded organising the workers as their foremost aim. As a public speaker and journalist, 
for some time editor of the Londoner Deutsches Journal and the Neue Zeit, afterwards 
regular contributor to Kinkel’s Hermann, Becker became more popular among London 
Germans than Hillmann. From 1857 on he frequently spoke in the CABV, and became 
the International Association’s secretary in September 1859.°° He passionately opposed 
the socialism of village communes advocated by Herzen, which some Polish members of 
the International Association had adopted, claiming that 
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Our socialism was not that of a barbarous nation still undeveloped in their 
material and intellectual resources, but came from the highest stage of 
enlightenment of our age... Our socialism followed...not from the state of 
nature, but from that of civilization... That culture of mind was especially 
to be found in towns, where there also were the army of ‘proletaires’ 
created by industrial development. The towns were in advance of the 
people in the country; they exhibited the very centres of enlightenment 
and contained the combatants of our revolution. 


Villages in fact ought to be abolished entirely in favour of large centres from where 
modern science and new inventions could be utilised for agriculture.” Even more than 
Hillmann, Becker believed in exact science and planning which should replace 
speculation in governing production and distribution. He also felt that Scherzer’s 
proposals of merely confiscating the instruments of labour were not enough. Instead, 
above all, a new organisation was needed so that competing interests should not set 
workmen against each other.” 

The third prominent exile to link the CABV and the International Association was the 
Young Hegelian Edgar Bauer, who reached England in October 1851. Bauer marginally 
favoured Kinkel’s Revolutionary Loan in 1852 but otherwise initially kept aloof from 
exile politics. Privately, he remained in close touch with Marx (despite their old 
controversy, immortalised in the ‘Holy Family’), and Liebknecht later recalled that the 
three of them once embarked on a Tottenham Court Road pub crawl which ended with a 
sudden bout of patriotism on the part of the exiles, mutual insults with a group of English 
Odd Fellows, a series of broken street lamps and the wild flight of the three Germans 
from several London policemen.” Bauer had a steady if moderate income from his 
journalistic articles (mostly on the Schleswig-Holstein question) and—a fact unknown 
both to contemporaries and historians until recent discoveries—from regular payments by 
the Danish police. In 1852-1853 and between 1856 and 1861 Bauer sent detailed reports 
on London émigré circles to Copenhagen, some of which were passed on to German 
police.” ‘Citizen’ Bauer joined the CABV only in 1858, an indication of how important 
he regarded the club as being after its renewal, but thereafter spoke frequently there, 
lecturing on the history of the European powers since the Reformation and on 
Machiavelli and Hobbes, and even acting as the Society’s ‘speaker’. His talks were often 
summarised in the Neue Zeit, officially edited by Becker and Scherzer but, Marx 
suspected, run by Bauer from behind the scenes.” Soon Bauer also became influential in 
the International Association, even becoming its secretary and writing its June 1859 
manifesto.” 

Hillmann, Becker and Bauer thus all rose to prominence in London exile politics 
through the International Association and the CABV’s revival. But none was typical of 
the socialist workers in the CABV, which still contained significant groups of ‘Utopians’ 
such as Scherzer, and the ‘Marxists’ led by Liebknecht, Lessner and Pfänder. Bauer and 
Becker, writing for Hermann, sided with Kinkel in the disputes of the following years, 
and Becker became active in the London Nationalverein. Eventually Hillmann and 
Becker found their way into German Social Democracy, while Bauer after returning to 
Germany wrote much on Schleswig-Holstein, and finally immersed himself in 
Christianity. Much of their collective role in the revival of German politics in London in 
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the late 1850s was played not only in the CABV, however, but also the International 
Association. Since the paths of the International Association and of German affairs in 
London diverged after renewed strife, we must outline the further development of the 
International Association, before turning our attention to internal German developments. 


The end of the International Association 


In 1857 the International Association reached the climax of its career, when it published a 
journal printed in the languages of its associated groups, English, French, German and 
Polish. The monthly Bulletin de l’Association Internationale was the first attempt ever at 
the joint publication of a journal by groups from different nations, and appeared between 
June 1857 and March 1858.'°° German participation in the venture was lively. Scherzer— 
who remembered the Bulletin as the monthly ‘we’ edited—and Ermerich contributed 
their above-mentioned manifesto to the German communist club of New York. Bauer did 
the finances, and it was he who issued the final claim that the Association’s income of 
£53. 5s. 7d. in an entire year was insufficient to cover costs, such that publication had to 
cease.” 

While the Bulletin indicated the Association’s strength in 1857, the same year also 
witnessed strong tensions in the group. The question at issue was an unusual cause of 
dissension for the German socialists and radicals: feminism. Gender equality had in fact 
been a standard demand of the Association from its inception. Its first manifesto of July 
1855 advocated the rights of women, and the Statutes of 1856 expressly declared that 
‘both ladies and gentlemen’ were members, a statement which was reiterated in later 
manifestoes.'” But not all its members shared these opinions, much less put them into 
practice. One woman in particular took them to task for this. This was Jeanne Deroin, a 
well-known Saint-Simonian feminist and participant in the Paris club movement of 1848. 
She had insisted on the right of women to political participation, even running as the first 
woman candidate for the Legislative Assembly in 1849, and was sent to prison for 
attempting to organise a federation of workers’ associations. In her London exile she 
published an Almanack des femmes until 1854, pushed her French fellow exiles to accept 
her feminist principles and also wrote for L’Homme. For the refugees she proposed a 
‘Projet d’Assurance Mutuelle pour le Travail et le Prét fraternal’, for which she signed as 
secretary. In September 1857 Deroin demanded that the International Association support 
the political and social emancipation of women and pointed out that the revolution had 
liberated slaves but forgotten women. Her views, however, evoked much resistance in the 
Association. Observers later regretted ‘that the chairman permitted discussion of this 
question of the emancipation of women, since it evoked some passionate discussion and 
was quite alien to the character of this anniversary celebration’. Some weeks later a 
meeting for women’s emancipation was held, where a Madame de la Fontaine gave a 
‘mystic-religious lecture’, but was contradicted by Deroin, whose expression of 
‘socialist-revolutionary ideas’ led to the break-up of the meeting and the founding of an 
independent women’s club also open to German women. This Society for the Promotion 
of Solidarity of Socialist Women aimed to arrange mutual assistance for education and 
work, and to help socialist women struggle for social emancipation. No trace can be 
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found of the society afterwards, and it may have succumbed to fierce resistance by 
members of the International Association.” 

In fact the Germans in the International Association were probably opposed to the 
notion of women’s emancipation. Scherzer mentioned that the proposal of Talandier and 
Zeno Swietoslawski to elect women to the Central Committee ‘evoked great opposition, 
since most members claimed that the time was not yet ripe for women’. Scherzer even 
blamed this vehement opposition for the break-up of the Association, which then 
consisted largely of CABV members. For while the club had for some years mixed with 
O’Brienites and Cabetists, who favoured more social and political influence for women, 
the CABV had hitherto opposed the emancipation of women, and nothing indicates a 
change in its attitude.” 

In this respect only Bernhard Becker, also a Central Committee member, differed. 
From March 1858 on he published weekly ‘Contributions on the History of Women’, 
detailing the role of women from antiquity on. The general programme of the Londoner 
Deutsches Journal stated that men could not be free without free women and vice versa, 
and that ‘our struggle for freedom in Europe is equally a struggle to free women’. This 
was unique among London Germans. And despite criticism, Becker carried this emphasis 
on women’s issues into the successor journal, the Neue Zeit." But he too objected to ‘the 
mechanical, ridiculous practice of equality between the sexes’ in the International 
Association.'° 

The debate about feminism, however, was just one among several topics causing 
dissension which eventually ruined the Association. Meetings became poorly attended, 
and police spies infiltrated several national subsections (‘decuries’) of the Association, 
whose speedy demise was prophesied, as ‘its chief task, which does not seem to have 
been known precisely to all its members, must now be regarded as fulfilled’ (a 
mysterious formulation perhaps hinting at involvement in a recent attentat on 
Napoleon). Admitting ‘great difficulties’ in England, the group nonetheless produced 
another manifesto in June 1858 calling for ‘a single moral, political and commercial law 
on the entire earth’. Without any particularly socialist demands, they declared that ‘We 
are at war with the [Napoleonic] Empire and generally with every state not founded on 
public and personal freedom, on the right of every human being—male or female—and 
we only obey those laws we have freely consented to’.'™ 

A few months later the International Association reissued the ten Demands formulated 
by the 1851 congress of the Willich-Schapper League, albeit concealing its 
provenance.’ Swietoslawski and others attempted to unite with Mazzini in a broadly 
based revolutionary ‘party of the deed’, but in December the International Association 
vehemently refused any collaboration ‘with the selfish, property-loving, law and order 
republicans’.''° In the Association’s clearest class-orientated statement, they declared that 
the aid of the republican bourgeoisie was not required to work out the salvation of the 
human race. ‘Plutocratic republicans’, ‘the enemies of the working classes’, merely 
wanted to maintain the exploitation of man by man. Instead, the authors fought for a 
united Europe, ‘one democratic and social republic, wherein all must be producers before 
they have the right to be consumers’. Now, therefore, ‘a union of the veritable 
democracy—the proletarian socialists—of Europe’ was needed.’ 

By then, however, only the recent ‘extensive development’ of the Association’s 
American branches merited any praise. Groups existed in New York, Boston, Cincinnati 
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and Chicago. The Londoners, however, were most closely linked with the Icarian colony 
at Nauvoo and the Communist Club in New York, both of which largely consisted of 
German emigrants." Dissent among the Icarians had repercussions in London, too, 
where the Association tried to avoid being drawn into the Americans’ dispute. +”? 

But while the American groups were fairly successful, the International Association in 
London contracted. Chartists such as Ernest Jones and Charles Murray, earlier strong 
supporters of the Association, no longer attended. Instead, shady characters like the 
Scotsman John Mackay came to ‘represent’ the British side. Violently opposed to co- 
operation with the middle classes, Mackay believed that ‘only a worker can make laws 
for workers’. In the next revolution, he hoped, workers would retain control over arms 
and immediately dispense with traitors. This needed to be prepared for here and now: 


Already in London the government has to be constituted which will have 
to be at the helm of the republic; here already the principles which are to 
govern France must be established. A dictatorship will have to be erected 
in the name of liberty; the republican government will have to confiscate 
all landed property in the name of the people ...the government must be 
the only employer. 


Mackay stipulated that ‘The direction of the revolution has to be put into the hands of 
three military dictators’, advised by a committee with a majority of workers, who would 
call a national assembly solely dedicated to the organisation of labour.''* Evidently 
impressed with such radicalism, the German émigrés regarded him (along with 
Tomlinson) as ‘worthy leaders of our party’. In January 1859 he was elected to the new 
secretariat of the anarchist wing of the International Association. But he was soon 
discovered to be an agent provocateur in the pay of the French police, and he dropped 
out of sight. 

Besides the Chartists, the Polish émigrés also became increasingly dissatisfied with 
the Association. Though socialists like Oborski and Swietoslawski had been involved 
from the beginning, the Polish Central Committee in November 1856 imposed several 
conditions for its continued affiliation, and in January 1859 the Polish Revolutionary 
Commune withdrew because of the Association’s increasingly anarchist tendencies, and 
because the Poles sympathised with Mazzini.''° 

This resulted in an actual split of the Association, with German members found in 
both branches afterwards. The more anarchist wing in January 1859 replaced the Central 
Committee by a ‘central secretariat... always revocable’, and defined the principles of the 
social revolution to be ‘Absolute negation of all privileges; absolute negation of all 
authority; liberation of the proletariat. Social government can and must only be an 
administration nominated by the people, submitted to their control, and at any time 
revocable.” These principles were also declared in a brochure addressed to a Belgian 
anarchist paper in May 1859. Among accusations and counter-accusations against their 
rivals, its authors singled out the Polish Commune révolutionnaire for having deserted the 
common cause and propagating unspecified ‘outmoded’ doctrines (probably meaning 
village communism),''® and they especially expressed pride in having mostly workers as 
members.''” This anti-authoritarian association comprised Mackay, many French 
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members, and some Germans, such as the worker N.Ulrich, recruited from the less 
prominent emigrants. 

Most German exiles, however, stayed with the larger branch, including Hillmann, 
Scherzer, Bauer and Becker, besides whom only the (by now returned) Poles around 
Oborski and Swietoslawski remained as a recognisable national group. Only two obscure 
Englishmen named Young and Crump and the Frenchman Bonnin also stayed on, 
Talandier having amid protests retired into private life as a schoolmaster. Thus by this 
time the International Association had shrunk virtually into a German-Polish émigré 
organisation, which, however, remained quite active. In April 1859 they devised new 
statutes, and, unlike most other émigré organisations, they also decided to adopt English 
as their main language, partly because they hoped to influence a potential revolutionary 
turn in England.” 

Continental affairs, however, remained more promising, and on the occasion of the 
Franco-Austrian war the group published in June 1859 an “Address of the International 
Association to the Democratic Party’, advocating ‘a policy of neutrality’, since from 
‘such a war no liberty, no peace, no national order can arise. The antagonism of nations is 
the source of the privileges of the tyrants, as the antagonism of individuals is the source 
of the privileges of those classes which prey upon the labour of others’. The manifesto 
also criticised the economic system which ‘lies at the bottom of all problems of 
statesmanship’.'”' But its main subjects were the political implications of the war on the 
Continent and the sins of ‘political gamblers’—both Napoleon III and his opponents. 
Although obviously concerned with the plight of ‘the masses’, the manifesto did not 
specify any classes. Instead, its appeal for ‘fraternity of the peoples’ was supported by 
general attacks on ‘sham, forgery, hypocrisy’ clad in a moral and psychological 
language.'” 

This manifesto was written for the Association by Edgar Bauer, then its secretary.'” 
Bauer was soon afterwards exposed as a traitor and expelled from the Association.'”* As 
spies had repeatedly troubled the society, Bauer’s exposure was now used as an excuse 
for reorganising the Association ‘on a completely revolutionary basis’. New statutes were 
devised which placed more emphasis on socialism than had Bauer’s pronunciamentos 
had. The Association still defined its aim as ‘the universal democratic and social 
republic’, but now expressly described itself as a ‘revolutionary socialist party’ seeking 
‘the overthrow of the economic system prevailing in the so-called civilised states’ and the 
organisation of labour ‘on the basis of equality’. Hence the association sought to reach its 
aim ‘through the merging of nationalities’ and proclamation of the ‘true law of property’. 
The statutes permitted both men and women to join the society, and declared that ‘it 
cannot and will not enter into association with antisocialists’.'”° Its internal discussions 
now focused on socialism and economic organisation.'”° 

With this reorganisation the breach between the German members of the International 
Association and the CABV was also overcome. Schapper and Lessner, who had spoken 
at the annual June celebration of the Association, appeared again on the same platform as 
Hillmann and Oborski at the end of the year. Although no longer officially under the 
tutelage of the International Association, which did not meet again publicly, future 
gatherings carried on the idea of socialist internationalism among London émigrés, and 
meetings of ‘socialist democrats of all countries’ continued until the International 
Working Men’s Association was founded a few years later.'”” 
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Contradictorily, the character of the International Association has been judged by 
historians as both ‘petit-bourgeois’ and ‘proletarian and socialist’.'*® With respect to its 
German members, however, a single descriptive label is difficult to devise. Nicolaevsky 
certainly falsely assumed that in none of its statutes did the organisation speak of 
‘workers’ or ‘proletariat’, which led him to define it as ‘the last attempt to create an 
international organisation of the Young Europe type’.'”” Becker later described the 
Association as part of the working-class movement, ‘completely revolutionary’, and 
prepared ‘to introduce the dictatorship of the socialist minority’. In its social 
composition, too, the International Association was itself as much a workers’ 
organisation as any other socialist international organisation of the period, from the 
Democratic Friends of all Nations of 1844 to the First International 20 years later. 

Nor can it be doubted that the majority of its members saw themselves as socialists. 
The English version of the 1856 Constitution spoke of organising ‘Socialist Democracy’, 
and a year later its members specifically described themselves as not only republican 
revolutionists, but as socialists who maintained that the political revolution had to lead to 
a social revolution, abolish the existing forms of property and place the means of 
production in the hands of the people. Another year later they expected that a social 
revolution would replace bourgeois society by a workers’ society. (The French version 
even used the expressions ‘changer la société bourgeoise, en société ouvriére et 
communiste’ and ‘l’armée prolétaire’.) Scherzer’s and Ermerich’s manifesto in early 
1858 also insisted that the revolution would abolish the proletariat, private property and 
capital via a ‘dictatorship of labour’.'”' In their attack on Mazzini, they again clearly 
derided ‘bourgeois’ republicanism in favour of proletarian internationalism, and 
emphasised their class basis.'°* 

But such pronouncements give only a part of the picture, since they were accompanied 
by non-socialist statements. For instance, the manifesto of July 1858 demanded equal 
political and social rights and was chiefly directed against the French emperor, without 
attacking any particular ‘caste or estate’. Except for its anarchist and feminist tinge, it 
could have been formulated by most radical democratic exile groups. Bauer’s ‘Address to 
the Democratic Party’ appealed to ‘the friend of right and justice’ in general, and his 
exhortations against selfishness, too, could find favour with all radical democrats.’ 

On the whole, though, the International Association cannot be described as ‘petty 
bourgeois’ and non-socialist. In the context of London exile politics its members did their 
utmost to formulate workers’ demands for non-affiliated exiled revolutionaries. If their 
ideas on the future role of workers in post-revolutionary Europe were vague, this also 
reflected the necessity of remaining open to a wide variety of socialists, as well as some 
hesitation and indecision among the workers, who were still trying to formulate a theory 
for themselves. It is noticeable that Marx’s adherents, such as Liebknecht and Lessner, 
fail to mention the International Association in their reminiscences, and that none of 
Marx’s close circle of followers tried to steer the organisation closer to their own views. 
An over-concentration by historians on this narrower circle of Marx’s close friends has 
prejudiced the evaluation of this group, too. But socialists such as Liebknecht, Schapper 
and Lessner actually played a much less significant role among London German workers 
until the late 1850s than other socialists such as Scherzer and Becker. It is due to the 
latter, then, that both socialism and internationalism were kept alive among the German 
workers around the CABV after the demise of the Communist League, and their views 
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clearly epitomise the kind of socialism that London German workers adhered to in the 
mid-1850s. 


8 
The New Era, 1858-1860 


The bombs of Orsini and the refugee question 


For the exile community the year 1858 began—literally—with a bang. On 14 January 
1858, Felice Orsini hurled two bombs which only just missed the French emperor, 
loathed equally by French, Italian and German refugees as the person most directly 
culpable for the continuing political repression on the Continent.’ As soon as it transpired 
that Orsini’s bombs had been manufactured in his English exile, both the British 
government and the émigré community were implicated, with the French government 
directly blaming the attentat on Britain’s lax policy towards continental refugees. To 
mollify the French, Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, considered 
introducing a new Aliens Bill, and a Conspiracy to Murder Bill was drawn up. 

In February the French refugee Simon Bernard was arrested for his role in the 
conspiracy, and tried as an accessory to murder. Public opinion reacted very strongly. As 
in the case of the Jersey expulsions, the machinations of a ‘foreign potentate’ were 
suspected to lie behind government activities. The situation worsened when the Polish 
bookseller Stanislaus Tchorzewski was also arrested for selling yet another open letter by 
Felix Pyat, Besson and Talandier, this time explicitly justifying Orsini’s attempt as just 
punishment for the coup d’état. Then the radical publisher Edward Truelove was tried for 
publishing a manifesto by the Chartist W.E.Adams entitled ‘Tyrannicide: Is it 
Justifiable?’* Leading British radicals saw these prosecutions as an attack on the freedom 
of public discussion, and a defence committee was set up, which included eminent 
figures like John Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau, Joseph Cowen (a lifelong supporter of 
exiles) and Charles Bradlaugh. 

The refugees now began to regard the affair as ‘a question of to be or not to be’, their 
asylum was threatened and stories about midnight searches of refugees’ desks and about 
prying into letters at the Post Office started to make the rounds.? Not only did the French 
government take an interest in the affair, but also Prussian authorities proceeded to use 
the opportunity against political opponents. The Berlin police linked Bernard to the 
German Forty-eighter and later Social Democrat Moritz Rittinghausen in Cologne, but 
did not follow up their inquiry among London Germans.* Many refugees regretted that 
the attentat had failed but worried about their own safety, and some also feared that their 
prospects for a Prussian amnesty were now destroyed.” The Londoner Deutsches Journal 
had spontaneously rejoiced at Orsini’s attentat, approving of ‘the people’s revenge’. 
However, the paper soon trod more cautiously, and the following week it emphasised its 
trust in the common sense of the English people and their ability to find a solution 
without endangering freedom. The tone of the journal’s attacks on the proposed new 
legislation was markedly less aggressive than that of its British counterparts among the 
radical press. The German paper now also stressed its abhorrence of the brutality and 
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inhumanity of the bombings, arguing moreover for heavy sentences for murderers, since 
they only served the purposes of tyranny and Jesuitism. Orsini was contrasted with 
William Tell, who did not contemplate assassination as a political weapon until he had 
secured his countrymen’s support.‘ 

Nonetheless the plight of Simon Bemard excited a great deal of sympathy among 
London Germans. His trial was reported at length in the Londoner Deutsches Journal and 
followed anxiously by the exile community. Many refugees, among them the democratic 
writer Malwida von Meysenbug, went to watch his trial, and greeted his acquittal by the 
jury with great relief and the feeling that ‘one saw the year 1848 resurrected’.’ In their 
eyes, the British jury had defended the rights to asylum and free speech against 
onslaughts by continental police. Bernard thus gained the stature of a hero of the 
refugees’ cause, presiding over sessions of the International Association, and until his 
death remaining a very popular figure among exiles of all nations.® 

With the fall of Palmers ton’s government over the Conspiracy Bill and the fortunate 
outcome of the trials against radicals and refugees in the wake of Orsini’s bombs, the 
refugee question was largely closed for the British government. It had, however, 
considerably boosted the internal affairs of the refugees themselves, who had been 
propelled to the centre of radical attention in Britain. The debate among London radicals 
about the rights of émigrés had coincided with the recent revival of activities among 
London Germans. Now another opportunity for political agitation arose, and it was not 
lost on the more active emigrants. 

One consequence of this revival was the seizure, during the first half of 1858, of the 
‘respectable’ organ of the German community in London, the Londoner Deutsches 
Journal, by socialist workers. This rekindled the fights between socialists and democrats, 
but both the context and the aims of the struggles had changed. In Germany itself Prince 
Wilhelm had become regent and in November 1858 announced a ‘New Era’ in Prussian 
politics. New political parties had begun to emerge, with the constitutional liberal 
National Association agitating for German unification under Prussian leadership, and the 
activities of the radical liberal democrats giving a boost to the labour movement in 
Germany (and in London). Trade co-operatives and the Lassallean movement emerged 
from 1862-1863 on. Germans abroad began gradually to align with parties at home, and 
attempted to support struggles inside the fatherland, rather than open a separate front 
abroad. 

These new issues and alliances chiefly became apparent on two different but related 
levels: in the booming social life of London Germans, and in their ‘published opinion’ in 
the various German-language London newspapers of these years. Both aspects mirror the 
same overall developments, the coming to terms with life as a German colony in London, 
and the transfer of political aspirations from exile back to the fatherland. 


The German-language newspapers radicalised: from the Londoner 
Deutsches Journal to the Neue Zeit 


While the Londoner Deutsches Journal had covered events among German workers and 
socialists for some time, it had generally taken a noncommittal stand. It held anti- 
Catholic views and advocated German unity and kept a patriotic and very cautiously 
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liberal profile. In January 1858, for instance, the paper detailed the joyous preparations of 
various London German societies for the forthcoming wedding of Queen Victoria’s 
oldest daughter to the prince of Prussia, expressing its hope that this would lead Prussia 
more towards English constitutional ideas.” 

In the following few months, however, the weekly underwent considerable changes. 
The proprietor, Vannier, dismissed its editor, Hirschfeld, because of his continued private 
feud with Korn, and replaced him with Bernhard Becker.'” Becker at this point had 
become one of the most popular journalists active in local German politics, and he was 
particularly concemed with the need to place democratic politics on a ‘scientific basis’, 
on a ‘new science deducted from the democratic principle’.'' ‘The principle of liberty, 
equality, fraternity is our uniting tie...from which we develop a science by applying its 
consequences to the elements of the state’, he put it on one occasion. What was required 
now, he thought, were intensive studies of legal, economic, political and educational 
sciences, to be complemented by psychological and rhetorical training." 

None of this was particularly new or original, but Becker struck a chord among the 
radical and democratic circles whose members felt themselves to be again on an upswing. 
Gaining in confidence himself, Becker soon added new themes and a new and aggressive 
tone to his more standard democratic pronouncements. He discontinued reporting on the 
stock market and on theatre performances, and substituted his series of articles on the 
position of women in different ages and societies, undeterred by the rumpus which his 
argument that women’s emancipation was a precondition for genuine political freedom 
was causing among the International Association. Moreover, Becker exceeded the 
constitutional liberalism so far advocated in the Londoner Deutsches Journal, and 
espoused radical republicanism as well as the merger of all European states into one 
republic. 

But the most significant change in Becker’s new approach was his turn towards the 
German workers in London as the journal’s main readership. In his view the German 
bourgeoisie were merely the agents of the police of the various states. This political 
system could be changed only violently, and only through those artisans, workers and 
peasants who were capable of education. Political restructuring was not enough, unless 
accompanied by social reform.” But for Becker the latter would have to go well beyond 
the plans propagated by liberal social reformers. Apparently thinking of Hermann 
Schulze-Delitzsch in Germany or of Korn’s recent experiment in London, he castigated 
proposals for savings banks and municipal reforms as narrow-minded and ‘philistine’. 
Instead, the historical development of the last centuries pointed towards centralisation 
which could alone create ‘peace and order through the new revolution’.'* 

Becker was also harsh on many other reformers, attacking Proudhon as an ‘imperial 
court philosopher’, and also publishing a sharp diatribe against Kinkel, which singled him 
out among many democratic leaders for ‘fickleness and treason’. Becker was particularly 
outraged at Kinkel’s arrogant appearances in the CABV which were only meant ‘to keep 
their options open and to flirt with the workers...in order to patronise and to flaunt their 
professorship’. Since Kinkel had refused to attend democratic demonstrations, participate 
in the International Association or help its Bulletin or the Londoner Deutsches Journal 
either with articles or with money, Becker thought he might as well stay in his ‘elegant 
drawing rooms’ and out of ‘the democratic pubs, which are not meant to serve as mirrors 


to your self-satisfied narcissism’ .’” 
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The venom of this attack was intended to cause embarrassment, and it did. But at this 
point the new owner of the Londoner Deutsches Journal, the bookseller V.Ermani, 
decided to shift its political line. Less than three months of increasingly radical editorship 
had exacerbated political divisions among the London Germans, and in the contest 
between moderate liberals and radical democrats increasingly allied with socialists, 
Becker fell between two stools and had to resign. As he pointed out in his parting address 
to his readers, the Londoner Deutsches Journal had been ‘the only decidedly 
revolutionary organ of the free press in Europe’ (at least for a German-language 
audience).'° But the paper had become a pawn in the wider political struggle. In its last 
phase it had mainly been supported by German workers in London who had 
unsuccessfully lobbied Kinkel for money from the Revolutionary Loan. Andreas 
Scherzer had persuaded Malwida von Meysenbug to lend her help, and she in turn 
prepared to solicit assistance from Kinkel and Freiligrath, when the article assaulting 
Kinkel appeared. Immediately she declared that she would never take part in an 
enterprise where he was treated so ignominiously, gave Scherzer ‘a piece of my mind’ 
and wrote an article responding to Becker, apparently hoping that the journal had not yet 
completely gone over to the socialists: ‘If he prints it, and if we can snatch the thing [i.e. 
the paper] from the Marxians’, she wrote to Kinkel, ‘all is well; but if not, the thing may 
s’ en aller au diable’, adding that ‘I do want to work against these Marxians and to see 
who is stronger, the unselfish protagonists of the idea or the mercenary theoreticians’.'” 
The gap between socialists and democratic reformers was clearly widening. 

The development of the two successor journals after Becker’s dismissal indicates that 
compromise between the two parties among London Germans was no longer possible. 
Ermani’s own successor paper, the Londoner Deutsche Zeitung und Allgemeiner 
Anzeiger, soon took its stand against the socialist workers, gave up any republican 
aspirations and became fiercely grossdeutsch-nationalist. Described by opponents as an 
‘Austrian Jesuits’ paper’, it hoped that German unification would emerge from an 
alliance between Prussia and Austria, which would make Germany ‘the greatest nation in 
the world’.'? It also propagated economic and social views diametrically opposed to those 
of its predecessor. Espousing the motto of ‘freedom and progress’, it came close to the 
views of economic liberalism the Kongress der Volkswirte was just beginning to spread 
in Germany. A special section of advertisements ‘for capitalists’ seeking business 
connections was introduced, and the paper discussed investments, trade connections, and 
German industrial development.” It did, however, take a critical stand on, for instance, 
the pervasive poverty in London. But in common with much German liberalism, it placed 
high hopes on the existing authorities who should fend for ‘the weak’, singling out the 
German Hospital in London as a shining example of a charitable institution. The paper 
also supported Bright’s parliamentary reform campaign, the literary Society of the 
Friends of Poland, and Mazzini’s Pensiero ed Azione.” It also strongly favoured Kinkel, 
who once again was becoming a prominent figure in London German politics. Kinkel’s 
poems were printed, his lectures on literature and art history praised as ‘virtually the only 
intellectual common ground among the Germans in London’, and his wife Johanna was 
extolled at great length.” However, Ermani could not compete when Kinkel began to 
publish his own newspaper, and the Londoner Deutsche Zeitung und Allgemeiner 
Anzeiger ‚and its short-lived successor, Germania, did not find a sufficiently large 
audience. 
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Becker, however, was to move in a very different direction. Only a week after the 
demise of the Londoner Deutsches Journal, on 26 June 1858, he began to edit a new 
paper, Die Neue Zeit. Organ der Demokratie.” It continued Becker’s previous editorial 
policies, even resuming his series on the role of women in history. But the Neue Zeit was 
also far more ambitious than Becker’s earlier efforts. Reflecting on the function of a 
German-language paper in England, a contributor (presumably Becker) regretted that the 
heterogenous composition of Germans in London did not favour such undertakings. 
Some Germans intended to stay permanently in England, whereas others yearned to 
return and were preoccupied with events in the fatherland. Only a very small portion had 
been driven to London through political motives, but the majority disapproved of the 
current German governments. An uncensored German paper capable of communicating 
with its readers in Germany should thus concentrate on political education and aspire to 
become the organ of those forced to keep quiet at home.” This ambition reflects the 
classic mission of an exile paper: first, to unify the disparate Germans abroad, second, to 
stay in touch with those left behind and be recognised as representing their political and 
intellectual avant-garde, and, third in this way even to be ‘the embodiment of the real 
Germany because official events in Germany do not represent our fatherland’.”° All of 
this became more relevant now that change in the Prussian government seemed 
imminent.” 

More important for the development of exile politics than the professed aims of the 
editors, however, was the new style of management, which included an increasing 
orientation towards a working-class audience. Subscriptions were acknowledged publicly 
by name, and a committee was formed to finance the Neue Zeit by five-shilling shares. 
The shareholders met at the ‘Horse and Dolphin’, 11 Macclesfield Street, Soho, the 
premises of the CABV, and ‘all friends of liberty’ were invited to attend. This soon gave 
the club control of the paper, with other CABV members helping with editing and then 
supplanting Becker. From September 1858 on, Friedrich Zinn signed as the responsible 
editor (he was formerly an associate of Willich’s and was soon to initiate the Bund 
deutscher Männer, a workers’ club sympathising with Schulze-Delitzsch and Kinkel). 
Ten weeks later, Andreas Scherzer, the tailor with many years of experience in the 
Communist League, the International Association and the CABV, took over the 
management and editorship of the Neue Zeit.” Many regarded him as no more than a 
front man for Edgar Bauer.” An acquaintance described Scherzer’s lively imagination, 
honesty, popularity and energy, which made him ‘an agitator in the true sense of the 
word’. Because of his illiterate beginnings, all his previous literary attempts had been 
corrected by experts, and even as editor of the Neue Zeit, ‘He never writes any articles, 
only once or twice his short verses were published. The true editors were E.Bauer, 
Becker, Oswald and Schapper.’” 

The new management was reflected in the changing content of the Neue Zeit. Internal 
club affairs were again announced. From early summer 1858 on, the CABV met again 
three times weekly at the ‘Horse and Dolphin’, on Wednesdays and Sundays for lectures 
and discussions, on Saturdays for ‘social entertainment’.*” Moreover, the paper now 
discussed problems of the organisation of industries, workshops and associations of 
trades, which its predecessor had never mentioned. The Neue Zeit notably criticised the 
prejudice of many democrats against machinery and argued that, instead of resisting the 
inevitable trend of modern history, democratic ideas should be applied to economic life 
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as well. This, it was argued, implied the greatest possible centralisation to replace current 
industrial anarchy. More immediately practically, the paper also tried to help Germans 
find work in London by printing notices of vacancies, for example in domestic service or 
in the saddlers’ and bag makers’ trades, while the many German tailors in London were 
invited to join the ‘good and respectable workers of all nations’ in the United Tailors’ 
Association of London.*! 

The editors of the Neue Zeit also wanted to offer workers a forum for open discussion. 
A column entitled ‘Workers’ Voices’ printed letters from workers’ clubs and readers 
abroad, and specifically called upon ‘all proletarians, even if they hold different opinions, 
to join us and to tell us their views, so that we can settle the issue among ourselves and 
agree what to demand after the revolution’.”” Readers did not hesitate to take up this 
encouragement, and their lively response showed the considerable interest the paper 
succeeded in arousing. For example, an article had claimed that only workers had 
sufficient strength to carry out a revolution, that workers alone bore the burden of social 
production which oppressed and isolated them, and that hence they could not be 
interested in bourgeois pseudo-revolutions but only in their own revolution. Some 
readers, however, were unwilling to go so far, and argued instead that this ‘communist 
principle, taken to its utmost consequences,...[was] counter-revolutionary’, and that they 
should first create a political revolution, and only once that had ‘become permanent’, 
should the proletariat join the struggle for its own aims. Another reader similarly objected 
to ‘communist agitation’ because that was now encouraged only by ‘agents of the 
reaction’ to keep workers from any revolutionary activity.” 

If the readers’ views were controversial, so were those of the paper’s regular 
contributors. One of the dominant issues of the time, both in Germany and among 
Germans in London, was the question of national unification, and once again the fate of 
Scheswig-Holstein was the focal point of passionate debate. Thus while Scherzer argued 
against dividing international democracy and for a common European parliament,” the 
paper also contained a declaration of sympathy with the sufferings of the Scheswig- 
Holstein provinces living under hateful foreign rule. This, however, was followed by a 
retort by Bernhard Becker claiming that proletarians wanted ‘neither a “great” nor a 
“little” Germany’: 


Far from wanting to lock as many Europeans as possible into the 
boundaries of a German Eden, we would rather abolish the barriers 
between the hostile and separated nations. We want generally to do away 
with national paradises which must always have forbidden trees for 
workers.” 


The editors added that the Schleswig-Holstein question had ‘lost all revolutionary 
substance’ since ‘German patriotism has become the privilege of princes’. It was a 
mistake to hope for a war to liberate the provinces, since modern wars were waged solely 
by and in the interests of capital. Discussing the relevance of patriotism for workers, the 
editors claimed that frequently it was those expelled rebels who nonetheless turned out to 
be the true representatives of their family. In a bout of patriotism they exclaimed: ‘Leave 
us the consolation that we are the true children of mother Germania, who expelled us in 
order to nourish a generation of bastards on her pastures.’*° 
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But the Neue Zeit also gave much space to internationalist activities, and Scherzer 
even regarded it as a direct continuation of the International Association’s defunct 
Bulletin.” While rejecting the type of nationalism increasingly popular with the German 
middle classes, the Neue Zeit, like the International Association, gradually imbued the 
radical democratic strain of the old Forty-eight movement with notions taken from non- 
Marxian socialism. The paper specifically addressed an audience of ‘proletarians’, and 
identified the cause of democracy as that of the proletariat, demanding a society where 
the proletariat disappeared and work became everyone’s social duty.” It warned workers 
against Bright’s Reform Association as trying to persuade workers to accept the present 
system of exploitation. Instead the editors claimed that ‘Whoever really wishes for the 
welfare of the people will come to us; because by liberating our class, by abolishing all 
class differences, we establish general and genuine freedom and abolish the exploitation 
of man by man’.” 

This was plainly no longer mere radical democracy. In fact, the chief aim of the Neue 
Zeit as a whole can be seen in terms of an attempt to wed the revolutionary beliefs of 
radical democrats to the type of communism advocated at the beginning of the decade by 
the group around Willich. The paper also reflected the esteem in which Willich was still 
held among CABV members, announcing to ‘all social republicans’ the happy news of 
his new journalistic venture, the Cincinnati täglicher Republikaner, and reprinting his 
editorials. An article referred back to the proposed steps to be taken before, during and 
after the revolution, drawn up by the Willich-Schapper League in 1851, and described the 
future struggle between the propertied class and the workers in alliance with the ruined 
petit bourgeoisie and the academic youth, but mentioned no changes in the economic 
structure. Moreover, adherents of Wilhelm Weitling also wrote for the paper, arguing for 
instance that proletarians as individuals and as a class were tyrannised by ‘the money 
system’, while financial and industrial speculators produced nothing. (This article was 
probably written by the furrier Petersen, a former member of Willich’s League and 
contributor to Weitling’s Republik der Arbeiter.) Another contributor, Heinrich Feibel, 
who praised Freiligrath as ‘the true hero of the proletarian party’ in an article originally 
published in Struve’s New York paper, had also belonged to the CABV during its 
Willich-Schapper phase.“ 

On the whole, though, the Neue Zeit remained very open-minded, allowing for more 
dissent than any other German paper in London. Conceiving its role as primarily 
providing a forum for discussion among German workers it also rejected the repeated 
suggestion that it devise a ‘battle plan’ for revolution or a programme for the future 
society.” But the paper’s openness extended only so far. Although the Neue Zeit 
accepted contributions from veteran republicans such as Karl Blind and even the anti- 
communist Harro-Harring, it drew the line at Kinkel. Having inherited the squabble with 
Kinkel as the exponent of ‘bourgeois democracy’ from its predecessor, the Neue Zeit did 
not hesitate to accuse ‘Dr Godefrey Kinkle’ (as it termed him) of sacrificing his German 
identity in order to gain acceptance in English fashionable circles. The paper printed an 
anonymous article (by Marx) ridiculing Kinkel’s proposal to read German poetry to a 
‘select’ party touring the English Lakes. It moreover demanded a share of Kinkel’s fund. 
Under Scherzer’s editorship, Kinkel was briefly treated more politely. His wife’s death 
was honoured with an obituary on ‘Bürgerin Johanna Kinkel’ and a poem written by 
Freiligrath for her funeral, and Kinkel’s lecture series was advertised. But after Kinkel 
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began his own weekly newspaper, the Hermann, Becker again attacked ‘the gentlemen 
aesthetes’ and ‘democratic bel esprit’, while not naming names.” 

Money was the reason for a good part of this renewed hostility. Scherzer had tried to 
enlist the help of well-known Forty-eighters for his paper, but none, including Kinkel, 
had been willing to associate themselves publicly with the communists (except for Edgar 
Bauer, who lectured at the CABV anyway and was—in his own dubious way—closely 
tied to the International Association, and his friend Eugen Oswald). Kinkel not only 
refused to write for the Neue Zeit but actually contributed to the financial collapse of the 
CABV’s paper, for in early 1859 Kinkel began to publish the Hermann.” Scherzer later 
generously attributed the demise of his paper and the rise of the Hermann merely to the 
fact that Kinkel ‘through his Revolutionary Loan could afford sacrifices that we workers 
were not able to make’. At the time, however, more insidious accusations of the ‘trivial 
manoeuvres of capital against labour’ were made. In order to prevent further issues of the 
Neue Zeit, for example, Kinkel allegedly had offered a better deal to the printer if the 
latter would work for the Hermann alone, and Edgar Bauer was accused of defecting to 
the better-paying Hermann.“ 

Scherzer was bitterly disappointed at the demise of his venture. He suspected intrigues 
by Zinn, the Neue Zeit’s former editor, who was ‘immensely upset because our society 
closed ranks with the one in Whitechapel he had been expelled from’, and who tricked 
subscribers into taking the Hermann instead. But above all he now felt that the paper had 
succumbed to Marx’s web of intrigues against Bauer: 


I do not say what I think because Liebknecht who is Marx’s adjutant does 
great services to the society... Even if Bauer did not exactly enter into the 
social questions, his criticism was nonetheless laudable and does not 
deserve to be so belittled now. People who are too lazy to do anything 
themselves cannot and do not want to see that others act.” 


With the downfall of the Neue Zeit in April 1859 the rejuvenation of exile politics had 
thus reached a climax. Democrats had become radicalised and taken up co-operation with 
socialists. This process had found a parallel on the side of liberal nationalism: with the 
‘New Era’ and pressure from the Schleswig-Holstein issue, the national question came to 
the fore, with an increasing exclusion of social problems. Again, Kinkel was prominent in 
this process. 


The ‘Kinkel revival’ 


The editors of the Neue Zeit had good reason to focus on Kinkel. Not only might he have 
engineered the financial collapse of their paper, but he also rallied the democratic 
refugees again. This ‘Kinkel revival’, as Marx called it, began during the summer of 
1858.“ In June Kinkel resumed his appearances in the CABV, which greatly annoyed 
Friedrich Lessner. In August he canvassed for a literary-cum-social excursion, and in 
October his poems were again brought to the attention of the German audience. He also 
published a play, Nimrod, in which one character ‘represents bourgeois views’, another 
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‘the communist proletariat’, and which was causing quite a stir in the fatherland, and his 
wife hoped that it would lead hitherto indifferent classes ‘to the party of freedom’. 

Kinkel had thus already re-emerged from his relative seclusion from German public 
life in London when an unforeseeable event suddenly focused attention on him. On 15 
November 1858 Johanna Kinkel fell out of an upstairs window, killing herself 
accidentally—as the coroner’s report stated—or committing suicide in a fit of jealousy, 
as many friends and foes suspected. Marx, in one of his more vitriolic moods, ignored the 
convention of de mortuis nil nisi bene and accused Kinkel and his ‘coterie’ of ‘exploiting 
the death of the nasty, “acrimonious shrew” (for such was the affected, speciously clever, 
essentially coarse personality...)’.°° Marx, in fact, was not without grounds in suspecting 
that the bereaved husband sought to garner publicity from the occasion. Against his 
wife’s explicit wishes Kinkel immediately published her thinly disguised 
autobiographical novel, and later sold her piano as a quasi reliquary." If Kinkel aimed to 
curry favour, moreover, he certainly succeeded. Ferdinand Freiligrath, who had carried 
on an uneasy friendship with the Kinkels, wrote a poem on the occasion of Johanna’s 
funeral, praising her staunch faith in ‘Freiheit, und Lieb’ und Dichtung!’, and proclaimed 
her a martyr fallen on the battlefield of exile: 


Ein Schlachtfeld auch ist das Exil—Auf dem bist du gefallen. 


Marx was outraged and accused Freiligrath of thinking that ‘because the Kinkel woman 
has broken her neck, her husband has become a great man, or at very least a noble one’. 
Marx complained that ‘Schapper and I and 100 others know better what it is to “fight” in 
London than do the “scattered remnants” beside the old harridan’s grave’, adding that it 
was ‘nice of Freiligrath to give the signal for a Kinkel revival in Germany’. And indeed 
Freiligrath’s poem did contribute significantly to the sympathy bestowed on Kinkel. Even 
the Neue Zeit temporarily put its feud aside to print the poem and add an article on 
Johanna Kinkel’s death, while the Londoner Deutsche Zeitung printed a long report of the 
funeral with a detailed obituary extolling Johanna’s musical compositions and her 
republican fervour.” 

Kinkel spent the next few weeks in a flurry of activity. He immediately commenced a 
new series of lectures on art in antiquity before ‘a very numerous and select audience’ of 
well-to-do Camberwell Germans who shared his patriotism.” At the same time, he 
solicited the support of this audience for a second ambitious project which he began to 
advertise in December. This was a new London German-language weekly periodical, 
published and edited by Kinkel and destined to become the most successful of all such 
enterprises. Its title, Hermann, referred to the national hero who drove Roman legions out 
of the northern German forests, and indicated Kinkel’s attempt to tap growing concern 
for national unification. Freiligrath regarded the title as ‘antediluvian’, whereas according 
to the less charitable interpretation by Engels and Marx, the name, if not ‘clearly a 
misprint for Gottfried’, recalled as godfather ‘not the Cheruscan, I presume, but Goethe’s 
simpleton’.°° 

The Hermann survived crises of finance, management and political dissension for over 
half a century, until August 1914. Its initial success was due largely to the careful and 
professional preparation organised by Kinkel, and to his well-to-do supporters, in 
particular German City merchants around the banker Isidor Gerstenberg.°° But the main 
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reason for the paper’s success was its harmonisation with the views of the majority of 
German readers in London, among whom the issue of national unification and of the 
‘New Era’ in Prussia began to dominate political debate. While in early 1859 Kinkel was 
still convinced that political freedom and German unity could only be achieved in a 
republic, the Hermann soon ceased to agitate for a republic as a goal in itself and 
declared in favour of German unity as the single demand on which all Germans could 
agree.” 

As part of its scheme to foster national identity, the Hermann sought to include a wide 
spectrum of London Germans. Within a few months it published articles on different 
social clubs, working conditions among German sugar bakers, tailors and governesses, 
and the history of German settlement in England. Several articles by Karl Blind discussed 
SchleswigHolstein and the relation between the state and ‘nationality’, repeatedly 
stressing the need for Germans abroad to set an example for German unification by 
overcoming their internal disunion, which still set, for example, the Hannoverian against 
the Hessian.” The aim of representing all Germans in London on the other hand also 
justified undermining rival papers, the Londoner Deutsche Zeitung as well as the Neue 
Zeit and its successor, Das Volk. But even before these competitors had been vanquished, 
the Hermann had attracted some 1,700 subscribers and many lucrative advertisements, 
and had become profitable, in 1866 selling 3,000 copies.” The main reason for this 
continued support was undoubtedly its identification with the renewed enthusiasm for 
German unification which was felt both inside Germany and among London expatriates 
from 1858 on. 

On the social question the Hermann essentially echoed the position held by national 
liberals in Germany. The Nationalverein, which was founded in September 1859 by 
liberal and moderate democrats from many different German states, not only worked for 
unification under Prussian leadership, but also for the democratic goals of 1848-1849. 
One of its main proponents, moreover, was the very popular Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch, 
who aimed to relieve poverty by forming co-operatives functioning according to free 
market mechanisms, while providing educational institutions, which would eventually 
overcome the evils of unrestrained materialism.“ These views the Hermann 
enthusiastically reiterated. ‘Free labour’ and the absence of obstacles like guild 
regulations had attracted many German workers to England, the paper claimed. Another 
leading article argued against the ‘right to work’, and contended that government control 
of industry would turn the state into an agglomeration of workhouses.°' A series 
comparing German and English workers praised Adam Smith, free trade, free exchange, 
and the sanctity of property, and then launched into an attack on all varieties of 
communism and socialism from Weitling to Proudhon. Such economic doctrines were at 
the core of the conflict between the national liberals around the Hermann and the 
socialists in the CABV, who immediately rejected them in their weekly, Das Volk.” 
Kinkel also upset Ermerich and others in the CABV when he argued there that once a 
form of government (hopefully a republic) had been established by the will of the people 
and with the help of the workers, he would oppose, if necessary with arms, any attempt 
by one single class to overthrow this government violently, and he warned workers 
against the illusion of an eventual abolition of capital.” 

This conflict spread to the different German societies in London. While socialists were 
again setting the tone in the CABV, other workers’ societies supported Kinkel and the 
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Hermann. The paper, for example, applauded as an example of true workers’ self-help 
the recently founded Germania, a mutual aid society, and warmly recommended their 
system of savings’ banks, while warning against using such savings to support strikes for 
higher wages. 

Such non-socialist workers’ clubs also built on earlier efforts. At Mazzini’s 
instigation, and fuelled by the revolutionary zeal which followed the Orsini and Bernard 
affair, Malwida von Meysenbug for instance had in summer 1858 convened a group of 
German workers, among them Scherzer, for political discussion and ‘direct revolutionary 
propaganda’. Following Mazzini’s methods and aims in his recent agitation for a broad 
republican ‘partito d’ azione’, she hoped to organise workers into a ‘party of action’, and 
secretly collected money not only for pamphlets and emissaries but, if necessary, for 
‘direct action’. She regarded Mazzini’s ideas as much superior to ‘the foolish 
communism and excessive longings for levelling of the International’, and quite bluntly 
stated her determination to ‘work against these Marxists’. She explained her project to 
Kinkel: ‘Scherzer was here...and believe me, dear friend, morale among the workers is 
very good. They quite see that communism does not work for now, and one must use this 
disposition’.°° Soon afterwards, when the big news among London Germans was 
Kinkel’s new Hermann, she worried that a letter from Kinkel had antagonised Scherzer 
and Ermerich, and asserted that in order to collect ‘the party’ more consideration and 
prudence towards the workers was required.® By the time Meysenbug had assembled 
some 20 workers in her club, she persuaded Mazzini to speak to them. But his lecture 
again underscored the differences between mere republicans and those workers ‘already 
too much infected with communism’, some even ‘entirely under the influence of Marx’, 
who demanded to know what Mazzini’s proposed universal republic offered to workers. 
Moreover, the social gap between the workmen and middle-class ladies like Meysenbug 
and her helper Angelika von Lagerström (who had been expelled from Saxony for her 
unorthodox religious beliefs) undermined the enterprise, since the ladies felt repelled by 
‘a certain conceited aspiration to step out of their own sphere’ on the part of the workers, 
and even to exercise ‘a certain coarse gallantry towards the ladies’ .°” 

This episode clearly highlights the problems involved in organisational attempts by 
well-meaning if condescending Germans of the liberal middle class. A more successful 
example of national and republican working-class clubs was provided by the Bund 
deutscher Manner (League of German Men). Founded at New Year 1859 by the 
compositor Friedrich Zinn at the ‘Castle Tavern’, Little Alie Street, in Whitechapel, the 
Bund, like most other workers’ clubs, offered lessons in rhetoric, singing and English, as 
well as sick benefits to its members. Zinn had in late 1858 been a president of the CABV, 
but had found the club ‘not decisive enough’ and was ousted as editor of the CABV’s 
Neue Zeit in November. He then attempted to rally some 30 Germans in Whitechapel, 
where he lived, as the ‘Workers’ Society of the East End’. Zinn had intended this to be a 
rival to the CABV, but the majority of the members of the new club (led by the tailor 
Lange) decided to constitute themselves as a branch of the CABV. Zinn then withdrew to 
found the Bund deutscher Manner, specifically directed against the CABV.™ Describing 
its politics as ‘schwarz-rot-gold’ and ‘German national’, the club soon sided with Kinkel, 
and, when he was criticised in the Volk, ceased its subscription to the paper.” The Bund 
deutscher Manner also serenaded Kinkel (at his own instigation, as the Volk suspected). 
Kinkel in turn lectured to the society, and was, with Blind, Freiligrath and Ronge, toasted 
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at their festivities. Thirty-five Bund members supported Kinkel against one of his 
opponents in the London branch of the National Association.” 

The League of German Men became very popular with German workers in the East 
End. Within a year it claimed 95 members and twice as many visitors, and soon 
frequently organised events with other societies, such as the Harmonic, Germania, the 
Islington singing society, and even on occasion the CABV.”' These social gatherings 
contributed to the League’s popularity, as excursions, chorus bands and concerts always 
drew crowds among London Germans, especially when their songs were national-liberal 
and patriotic, such as ‘Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland?’ and ‘Schleswig-Holstein 
stammverwandt’.” It maintained its close alliance with Kinkel’s Hermann and the 
National Association throughout.” In 1865 the club organised a credit association 
modelled on Schulze-Delitzsch’s in Germany.”* 

This revival of clubland activity, as well as Kinkel’s efforts to unite the London 
Germans, had much to do with continental politics. Most Forty-eighters believed that the 
existing stalemate on the German question, on which political and social reforms 
seemingly depended, could only be broken up by the cathartic effect of foreign political 
crises. Their hopes were thus revived with the outbreak of war in Italy in April 1859. 
However, the Italian national movement with its revolutionary ambitions was too weak 
by itself to end Austrian domination in northern Italy, and accepted military help from 
Napoleon III. For patriotic Germans the war posed many problems. Certainly the Italian 
people’s struggle for unification elicited much sympathy, but it was a German power, 
Austria, against whom the national liberation movement was directed. Above all, the 
emergence of Napoleon as a protagonist of national rights was eyed with suspicion, since 
it was widely assumed that France, strengthened by its Italian acquisitions, would attempt 
to expand across the Rhine. Foreign politics and diplomatic and territorial decisions were 
thus at the centre of debates, in which—for the first time since the revolution—a large 
and excited public participated. These issues were intimately interwoven with questions 
of German domestic politics, but disagreements did not necessarily run according to 
established party divisions. The majority, which out of fear of French hegemonial desires 
sided with Austria, included conservatives, Catholics, liberals, grossdeutsche democrats, 
and also Marx and Engels. A smaller group wanted to help Austria only if Prussia gained 
thereby, hoping that the German question would be solved in consequence. A third group, 
which comprised figures as diverse as Bismarck, Lassalle and Ruge, argued that Prussia 
should use the situation to expel Austria completely from Germany. 

These divisions also appeared among the Forty-eighters in London. Engels’s articles 
in the Volk, originally published as a pamphlet in April 1859, denounced the ‘patriotic’ 
opinion that Lombardy and Venice were ‘so to speak, an integral part of Germany’. 
Lothar Bucher ‘protested against any claim by foreigners (Italians, that is) to Venezia’, 
and over the issue fell out with the Hermann, to which he had initially contributed, as did 
Karl Blind.” 

The main organisation in London to take the Prussian side was the Nationalverein, or 
National Association. From August 1860, the Hermann strongly advocated membership 
of the organisation, and in December Triibner, Juch, Bernhard Becker and others founded 
a London branch which claimed over 200 members within a month and grew to be one of 
the most successful political groups in London.” Its agitation for unification focused on 
foreign politics, especially the Schleswig-Holstein issue, and included a special 
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committee agitating for a German fleet.” But it tended more than the Association’s 
branches in the fatherland to include democratic demands in its constitutional programme 
and to criticise the Prussian government, especially in the Hermann. Kinkel explained to 
his erstwhile enemy Ruge that ‘I do not believe there is a revolutionary tension in 
Germany and have therefore joined the Association which to begin with succeeds in 
getting the Germans here to rally and to bother about national politics at all’.”” 

While the Nationalverein thus united those accepting a kleindeutsche unification, Karl 
Blind, a close ally of Hecker and Struve in Baden during the revolution and in the early 
1850s a member of the Communist League, became one of the leading anti-Prussians 
among the exiles. He plunged into brisk republican agitation in 1857.” Raising £100 
even from Kinkel—surprisingly, since no-one else could squeeze funds out of the 
infamous Nibelungenhort—he produced a large number of pamphlets, among them his 
pronouncedly anti-Russian pamphlet Uber Staat und Nationalität, which created quite a 
stir.°° His attack in the Hermann on panSlavism duly cost the paper the support of 
Herzen’s friend Meysenbug, much to Kinkel’s regret.” But Blind also disagreed 
vehemently with Kinkel himself on the value of Prussia for German unification. At the 
beginning of the New Era, in 1858-1859, most refugees were willing to give the new 
Prussian government the benefit of the doubt, and until the notorious constitutional 
conflict between the king and the parliament erupted in 1861-1862 they hoped that 
Prussia would lead the unification movement. But Blind’s nationalism remained 
republican and staunchly anti-Prussian even then, and thus constituted a third type of 
response to the New Era, modelled on Mazzini’s ideas.” 

This disagreement between Blind and Kinkel continued after Kinkel handed the 
editorship of Hermann over to Ernst Juch in July 1859. To Kinkel’s chagrin the paper 
took a sharp pro-Austrian turn and revelled in ‘insipid Froggie-baiting’.™ In particular the 
Hermann’s defence of Austrian oppression in Italy upset Kinkel, who after Italian 
unification had become convinced that only a constitutional and monarchist Prussia could 
achieve German unification, and only with that as a starting point might a republic ever 
be gained.™ Blind, however, resumed his articles in the Hermann with an attack on 
Bonapartism and its territorial expansionism. (His fear of Bonapartist agents everywhere 
in fact led him to confide his suspicion about Vogt’s connection to Napoleon to Marx, 
and thus inadvertently to initiate the ‘Vogt affair’ and at the same time embroil himself in 
it.) His chief concern, however, remained the German cause in SchleswigHolstein.°° 

From 1860 on Blind became the chief mover behind the Verein deutsche Freiheit und 
Einheit (Society for German Freedom and Unity), which in four years published virtually 
as many pamphlets and flysheets as all the other emigrant societies had produced in the 
preceding twelve. Between 1865 and 1867 the society issued a bi-monthly periodical, 
Der deutsche Eidgenosse, to which republicans and democrats from Freiligrath, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, and Ernst Haug to Struve in New York and Franz Sigel, Friedrich Hecker and 
Theodor Olshausen in St Louis contributed.®° Calling for a revolution and a republic, 
Blind and his confederates regarded the majority of the people as too subdued by long 
oppression, and thus argued that the national revolution would need to be attained by a 
minority. Despite the periodical’s motto ‘Alles durch das Volk! Alles fiir das Volk!’ and 
its advocacy of the ‘right to work’, it argued that only after a revolution had established a 
free republic could economic problems be tackled.” Blind’s Eidgenosse particularly 
insisted on the liberation of Schleswig-Holstein as the first step to national unification 
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and was incensed when Prussia annexed the provinces in 1864.°® Blind’s stepson, 
Ferdinand Blind-Cohen, took the paper’s exhortation of ‘Manus haec inimica tyrannis’ 
literally and, outraged by Bismarck’s treachery, attempted to shoot him in 1866. 
Although this attentat naturally scandalised the German colony in London, Karl Blind’s 
reputation was not seriously affected, and he carried on his republican propaganda with 
great fervour until his death in 1907.”° 

But these developments were still in the future when Blind argued with Kinkel in 
1859. At the beginning of the New Era, Kinkel’s pro-Prussian view might have met with 
some resistance, but his Hermann generally expressed the overwhelming feeling among 
Forty-Eighters that political life could be resumed, and the paper helped to fuel renewed 
political interest among London Germans.” 


Das Volk and the reorganisation of the socialists 


The revival of the CABV was part of the resuscitation of German community and social 
life, but also occurred in opposition to the growing political strength of the national 
liberal and anti-socialist democrats in London. Although the club began to emerge from 
its apathy in 1856, it was not until the debates in 1858-1859 that its presence in London 
German politics was again felt. Simon Bernard spoke in the ‘wretched’ CABV in spring 
1858, and suggested an association of all revolutionaries with a common fund, which 
however came to nothing.” But the strength of the International Association and the 
efforts of Andreas Scherzer had pulled the club out of its coma, and now Marx’s 
followers set about wooing the workers away from the Weitlingians again. When the 
International Association ended, Marxists such as Lessner and Liebknecht, as well as 
Hillmann, Becker and Bauer, gained a stronger position in the workers’ society, with the 
result that the CABV cancelled Kinkel’s courses there.” The ‘communist party’ briefly 
debated issuing a new manifesto, but the CABV decided instead to reprint the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848 ‘now that the revolution is again in the offing’. After the demise of 
the Neue Zeit the CABV decided to correspond with workers’ societies on the Continent 
to ascertain their exact mood, and to prepare for a newspaper representing the interests of 
the working classes. For this, the club set up a correspondence committee in early 1859. 
Scherzer, who proudly declared that he was ‘known to thousands of German workers’, 
was its most active member (which later earned him the accusation of luring his 
continental correspondents into police traps),”” 

The most important indication of the CABV’s renaissance was the founding of a 
second branch of the society in the East End. Many of the unskilled German workers, 
particularly the sugar bakers and sweated tailors, lived in the area off the Commercial 
Road, and during its peak years in the 1840s and early 1850s the CABV had always been 
represented there. In November 1858 the Neue Zeit announced plans for the 
establishment of a ‘German Society in Whitechapel’, to meet every Sunday in the public 
house of Herr Strauss, Rupert Street, near Hooper Square in Whitechapel.”° Besides its 
social functions, which included a Christmas present lottery, the club soon offered 
singing classes, English lessons and a regular series of discussions and lectures. A 
deputation of the Workers’ Society of Whitechapel attended the CABV’s anniversary 
meeting, which took place at Willich’s former stronghold, the Hotel Germania at 27 Long 
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Acre (after November 1858 taken over from the mortally homesick Schärttner by 
W.Speck—by 1868, when the CABV again met there, it had ironically been renamed 
British-monarchistically the “Windsor Castle’). They discussed a confederation of all 
workers’ societies in London, the effects of which Scherzer optimistically hoped ‘would 
soon become visible in the fatherland itself.” 

In March 1859 the club in Whitechapel formally became a branch of the West End 
CABV, both matching their statutes and admitting each other’s members.” With this 
consolidation, the CABV now planned a weekly newspaper to succeed the defunct Neue 
Zeit, to be entitled Das Volk. But it also gave the society renewed energy both as a social 
club and a political organisation. The CABV in Soho met again regularly three times a 
week, announced growing membership, and moved to larger premises in ‘The Australian 
Stores’ in Little Windmill Street, Golden Square.” A proposed Whitsun excursion of five 
different German workers’ clubs faltered, however, largely because the Bund deutscher 
Manner thought an excursion with the CABV conflicted with its friendly attitude to 
Kinkel." But while this ended the club’s ambition of being a centre of allencompassing 
German social life irrespective of political differences, its own members nonetheless 
expanded their activities. Excursions, musical entertainment, a sick benefit fund and, not 
least, the acquisition of a new flag thus helped to consolidate the new East End branch." 

Such activities invigorated the CABV’s political life, and the Volk reported lively 
meetings and controversial debates. By May 1859 its weekly ‘political survey’ lecture 
(frequently given by Liebknecht) was ‘crammed full’ for the first time in years." In the 
ongoing war in Italy between Austria and France, the CABV initially condemned both 
warring emperors who ‘under the cloak of freedom and right, lead thousands into the 
slaughterhouse in order to forge new chains for the peoples’. However, its implications 
for the European democratic movements and for German unification were very 
controversial. When one lecturer for example hoped that Louis Napoleon’s defeat would 
provoke revolution in Paris, he met with strong opposition. J.V.Weber, a Palatinate 
refugee who became very active in exile politics in the 1860s, retorted that on the 
contrary a French victory would advance the revolution because, once Napoleon had 
broken Austria’s power, the European aristocracy would be more easily destroyed, and 
Napoleon would then be ‘freed from his guilt-ridden head, for the sake of his own peace 
and of human welfare!’. Weber stressed that the proletariat should not fall for any 
‘patriotic swindle’ or place any trust in nationalist heroes. ®? Most CABV members, 
however, were reluctant to condone anything coming from the French emperor, and the 
only ‘great men’ to pass muster were Mazzini and Blanqui, despite their different aims 
and strategies. The debate was so animated that the club decided to reinstate the weekly 
discussion evening.'™ 

This discussion, published in extenso in the Volk, shows that most CABV members 
gave more thought to the prospects of political change through war and violent revolution 
than to any new social and economic structure. But following a proposal by the 
Weitlingian Petersen, the CABV soon adopted as the most pressing topic for debate the 
task of the proletariat in the next revolution. In Petersen’s opinion, modern revolutionary 
and scientific communism now needed mainly to outline the necessary measures to 
abolish as far as possible the existing state, social institutions, economic relations, 
religious prejudices and class differences. For now, the idea ‘which is identical to the 
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desire for happiness innate in all men’, needed to spread further among the proletariat, 
and would become ‘deed’ only when the time was ripe.” 

However, Petersen’s views were not shared by all members of the CABV, and the 
spectrum of opinions within the society can be seen from a discussion about the motto to 
be embroidered on the flag of the new Whitechapel branch. The overall banner was to be 
red, but with its head displaying black, red and gold stripes, the colours of the democratic 
republic. The same mixture of socialist and radical democratic symbols emerged in the 
various proposals put forward for the inscription: ‘Proletarians of all countries, unite!’ 
invoked the old communist tradition of the CABV. Others proposed ‘Long live the social 
and democratic republic’, which was of course the battle-cry of republicans, especially 
the French. Further suggestions ranged from the democratic ‘Sovereignty of the people’ 
to the vague and Utopian ‘Universal brotherhood’. Discussion was lively, but when it 
was agreed that the slogan should express the sentiments of the entire Whitechapel 
branch, the majority compromised on the democratic ‘Reign of the entire people’ 
(‘Herrschaft des ganzen Volkes’).'°° 

While the Whitechapel branch thus appears to have had more democratic than 
outspokenly socialist members, the older branch of the CABV in Soho included socialists 
of various types. It now used the name of ‘Communist Workers’ Educational Society’, or 
KABV, which was to remain in use until the First World War.!” Scherzer and Petersen 
had their roots in the Weitlingian movement of the 1840s. Both had been involved in the 
Willich-Schapper Communist League, and Scherzer had spent much of his energy in 
recent years on the International Association and the Neue Zeit. Weber, who in 1849 had 
been an official of the Arbeiterverbrüderung and in 1850 presided over the workers’ 
society in La Chaux-de-Fonds, in the early 1850s admired Willich and Blanqui. He now 
expected only moderate reforms from the next revolution, such as equal education for 
working-class children and a state guarantee of employment.” Nor did the CABV lack 
followers of Marx. Eccarius, who was almost dying of consumption that spring, was 
missing, but Lessner had manoeuvred against the Weitlingians and Kinkel’s influence in 
the society since 1856, and Marx also regarded Pfänder, the old member of the 
Communist League, as ‘party’. Moreover, Marx counted on some influence through 
the chairmen of both workers’ associations, since Anders, the ‘Laplander’, headed one, 
and Liebknecht the other branch.'"® 

But while Liebknecht did have considerable influence in the West End branch, he did 
not always agree with Marx. Liebknecht had left the CABV in 1850 when the 
Communist League split. But he rejoined soon, first the short-lived NLAV, then, after 
about a year, the CABV. But his attitude to the society was quite different from Marx’s, 
and reflected both his lifelong concern with practical organisational work and his 
recognition of the need for mutual, not just one-way, education. ‘I regarded it as my 
duty’, he later wrote, ‘to keep in contact with the only German workers’ organisation in 
London... I felt that I had much to learn which I could only learn through workers’. ™™ 

Marx occasionally used Liebknecht’s link with the society, but he was wary of 
Liebknecht’s independent moves, such as the introduction of Edgar Bauer into the CABV 
just as Marx broke with him.''? In fact, Liebknecht later recalled that his attitude to the 
CABV was one of only two instances when he seriously quarrelled with Marx. In view of 
future struggles about ideological orthodoxy, Liebknecht’s account of the event bears 
more weight than his light and somewhat ironic tone suggests: 
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The society even gave rise to a conflict with Marx... People who were 
‘more Marxist’ than Marx...agitated against me, and one fine day I found 
myself accused of the offence of having violated our principles through 
my activity in the London communist society, of having made tactically 
and theoretically reprehensible concessions to Weitlingian sectarians and 
other heretics, of having wanted to create for myself an unorthodox 
counterweight against the orthodoxy of the Communist League, and of 
having deviated from the correct path by the attempt to play as it were the 
‘mediator’ between pure communist dogma and practice, in particular 
between Marx and the workers... [I] maintained my right to serve the 
party in the way which I regarded as the most appropriate one. I declared 
it to be crazy for a workers’ party to lock itself up in a theoretical castle in 
the air; without workers no workers’ party, and we would after all have to 
take the workers as they come.'"” 


During this period Marx in fact had a very low opinion of Liebknecht’s work in the 
CABV and of the Volk. He criticised Liebknecht for staying in the society while Bauer 
lectured there and edited the Neue Zeit, and where Liebknecht, in Marx’s words, thought 
he was ‘having to defend me against the great odium felt for me by the workers (i.e. the 
louts)’. 

Despairing of Liebknecht’s failings, Marx looked to Schapper to represent him in the 
CABV. In the previous autumn Schapper had appeared with Becker and Scherzer at a 
French meeting and had ‘rejected any contract between the middle classes and the 
proletariat’. He had also opposed any further involvement of German democracy in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question because the Federal Diet had consistently exploited this 
involvement in its own interest.” But Schapper was not playing any prominent political 
role. Marx now gave ‘categoric instructions to that inert hunk of flesh, Schapper, to the 
effect that if he did not rejoin the Workers’ Society (the so-called communist one) 
forthwith and take over the management thereof, I would sever all “connections” with 
him. This is the one sphere in which we could make use of the hippopotamus, yet the fool 
thinks it beneath him.’'"? But while Schapper saw Marx privately from time to time—for 
example telling him about Willich’s recent visit to London—he apparently had no desire 
to become involved in the CABV again, and Marx’s ‘categoric instructions’ were 
unsuccessful. Schapper did not rejoin on order (he received an invitation to a celebration 
sent out to non-members''°), but he did help Marx in his vendetta against Vogt. 
Liebknecht remained chairman of the CABV, and was elected as the club’s delegate to 
the ‘editorial committee’ of the Volk, which in his view ‘in every respect endeavoured to 
advance the workers’ interest’. 

Marx himself was not a member of CABV at this time, although he was to rejoin later. 
‘I have given up associations—organised ones’, he explained to Weydemeyer, ‘after the 
dirty tricks I have suffered at the hands of the louts who have allowed themselves to be 
used as mere tools against me by a Kinkel, a Willich or some other such humbug, and 
since the Cologne trial, I have withdrawn completely into my study’.'’® Writing to 
Lassalle he added that “The only workers with whom I foregather are 20—30 picked men 
to whom I give private lectures on political economy.’''? (These lectures were in fact 
given in autumn 1859 on the premises of the CABV, which makes the division between 
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‘private’ lectures and public participation in the club rather less pronounced than Marx 
would have it.'”°) Marx carefully noted with a mixture of annoyance and contempt his 
‘odium’ and the rumours that Edgar Bauer had ‘supplanted’ him ‘in the eyes of the 
working-men’.'*! But besides pique Marx also had good reasons to give these lectures. 
The first instalment of his Critique of Political Economy had just appeared, which he had 
been working frantically to finish before the ‘deluge’. He was disappointed with its 
reception in Germany,’ and sought an audience to spread its economic theories. In the 
altered political climate of the New Era, he moreover felt that the party needed to ‘secure 
positions wherever possible...so that others should not gain possession of the terrain’.'” 
He also hoped that Engels’s pamphlet on To and Rhine’ would turn into ‘a triumph for 
our party’, leaving ‘those dogs of democrats and liberal riff-raff to ‘see that we’re the 
only chaps who haven’t been stultified by the ghastly period of peace’.'”* 

Another opportunity, however, was soon provided by the London newspaper Das 
Volk, in which Marx invested high hopes. The Volk in fact lived to see a mere 16 
numbers, circulated in only 800 copies weekly, and never gained any financial 
security.'”° Its impact, however, was much greater than its brief career might suggest, 
partly due to reprints in the German-American press and partly due to its role in the 
infamous Vogt affair. Founded ‘to represent the interests and views of German workers 
in England on a democratic [and] social basis’, it was supported by the CABV and was 
intended directly to continue the expired Neue Zeit. Elard Biscamp, its editor, was a 
radical republican journalist who had been connected with both Kinkel and Ruge as well 
as both factions of the Communist League in 1851.'°° However, to ‘supervise the 
tendency’ of the paper, an editorial committee was established to which all German clubs 
were invited to send a representative. Since only the two branches of the CABV actually 
sent delegates (Liebknecht and Lange), the Volk became its de facto organ. 

Initially the paper was virulently anti-Kinkel.'”’ Outraged at Kinkel’s intrigues and at 
Edgar Bauer’s defection to the Hermann with material Biscamp had intended for the 
Neue Zeit, Biscamp now above all sought allies against Kinkel, and thus turned to the 
workers’ clubs and Marx. The subsequent history of the paper illuminates the differences 
among German socialists in London, with the editors, Marx, and the workers’ societies 
representing three diverse approaches to socialist politics. 

Although Marx at first did not want to contribute directly to any party paper that he 
and Engels did not edit themselves, he accepted the Volk from its inception as a ‘party 
paper’ comparable to the Deutsche Brüsseler Zeitung and Paris Vorwärts. He hoped that 
it might prove useful beyond the immediate local squabble with Kinkel: ‘the moment may 
come, and that very soon, when it will be of crucial importance that, not just our enemies, 
but we ourselves should be able to publish our views in a London paper’. Marx thus 
promised covert help, gave some articles by him and Engels to reprint, and also suggested 
making the style of the paper more aggressive, polemical and amusing than the Neue 
Zeit.” Only after six issues did Biscamp announce that ‘the foremost literary forces of 
our party’ had promised help, naming Marx, Engels, Freiligrath, Wilhelm Wolff and 
Heinrich Heise as contributors. "°? 

This announcement, however, obviously displeased a large number of CABV 
members. Marx was still sufficiently resented to bring the society close to a break-up. 
Compared with the inclination of some CABV members (especially the East End branch) 
to combine democratic with socialist demands, the editors of the Volk espoused a more 
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consciously and unequivocally socialist outlook, closer to Marx. The Volk claimed to 
represent ‘the party’ in general, including Marx.'” But not all the socialists shared this 
broad view of ‘party’. For the CABV undeniably regarded itself as the guardian of 
socialist politics in London, which led to an initial clash with Marx over this question. In 
Marx’s words—famous for his expression of the way in which he regarded himself and 
Engels as party representatives—the CABV’s experiences with Edgar Bauer, the Neue 
Zeit and the foundation of the Volk had been 


a very good lesson for the louts. Scherzer...imagined that he could 
nominate party representatives. At my meeting with a deputation of the 
louts... I told them straight out that we owed our position as 
representatives of the proletarian party to nobody but ourselves; this, 
however, had been endorsed by the exclusive and universal hatred 
accorded us by every faction and party of the old world. You can imagine 
how taken aback the oafs were.'”' 


Nonetheless the ‘oafs’ of the CABV, as the organisation which first espoused the 
principles now trumpeted by the paper, deduced from this fact the right to control the 
Volk. The latter’s editors, however, were quick to reject this peculiar logic of ideological 
possessiveness and declared that the Volk was 


merely the organ of its editors and is only related to the workers’ 
educational society insofar as it advocates the same principles which 
occasioned the foundation of that club. Everyone who confesses these 
principles may regard our paper as his party organ, irrespective of whether 
he is a member of the society or not... The paper exists through the 
sacrifices we and some of our friends make and is hence a purely private 
enterprise. Its support by the members of the workers’ educational society 
is exceedingly insignificant.” 


Tactically this was an unnecessary affront in relation to a club whose support was needed 
for the Volk. But while the majority of club members regarded it as their prerogative to 
establish the guiding principles of Das Volk, or even to control all expressions of German 
socialist politics in London, others feared that renewed ‘animosity’ would destroy the 
only recently recovered society. Such fears were justified, for the ideological gap, ‘the 
increasingly evident and decisive conflict in principle’, widened both within the club 
itself and between the CABV and the editors of the Volk. The open admission of dissent 
between the editorial board and the CABV, their defiant declared intention to ignore 
majority views, plus the announcement of Marx’s involvement, merely provoked 
additional resistance. At a meeting of 19 July 1859, when the CABV had learned that 
Marx was to be the real editor of the Volk, the club decided expressly to disavow any 
connection with the paper.” 

Not only CABV members objected to Marx’s role, moreover. Outsiders also saw this 
conflict as a chance to gain leverage. Karl Blind, who had fallen out with the Hermann 
over its attitude towards Bonaparte and Austria, decided to write for the Volk instead, or 
even hoped to gain control of the journal. Blind proposed to Biscamp joint propagation of 
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‘sensible socialism’, provided that Marx ‘and the communist element generally’ left the 
Volk.'** Biscamp rejected Blind’s approach, but he, too, seems to have been none too 
happy with Marx’s growing predominance, and came under pressure from ‘all sorts of 
people’, since sales of the paper had fallen steeply among the German workers in 
London.‘ 

Marx now tightened his grip when all the old staff, including Scherzer, were sacked 
and replaced by his own supporters such as Lessner.'” Marx hoped to get rid of Biscamp 
by persuading him to accept a schoolmaster’s post in Edmonton, then not part of London. 
But when the ‘catastrophic’ news came that Biscamp would remain in London, Marx 
became more adamant: ‘I shall press for a written agreement with the gentleman... we’re 
not going to right the apple-cart so that someone else can drive it away. We must make 
sure we get possession of the thing.” 

Although Marx and Engels never actually did gain ‘possession’ of the Volk, they not 
only contributed to the paper, but took an increasing interest in its management. After the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung—politisch-ökonomische Revue, in fact, this represented their 
last involvement in the administrative side of journalism. Marx’s letters to Engels in July 
and August 1859 were largely concerned with financial and organisational details relating 
to the Volk. The paper always stood on a precarious financial footing despite a support 
committee.'”® Debts mounted so far that Biscamp, who had given up a teaching position 
in order to edit the Volk, could not even afford to rent a bed overnight and had to sleep 
rough. Despite all efforts at raising funds, however, only Wolff and one anonymous 
cobbler took out a subscription, and Engels was sorting out the paper’s financial 
obligations in Manchester long after its demise in August.'” 

Besides lack of money, however, other factors hastened its downfall. Plainly, Marx’s 
virtual editorship had cost the Volk readers among the workers. “The fact is that as the 
paper improved, losses increased and readers fell off, Marx wrote.'“° Without its natural 
constituency among the German colony the paper was not viable. The paucity of 
subscribers outside London (only 60) illustrates the localised nature of paper, for while 
the Volk was not ‘a rather typical product of the emigrant press in London’,'*! it was 
distinctly parochial. Aiming to express the sentiments of as wide a spectrum of the 
German colony as possible, the paper initially reflected ethnic ‘Little Germany’ generally 
as much as it did the more politically active workers. Its first issue particularly devoted 
much space to German club life, with detailed reports of committee meetings as well as 
of a ball at the Germania, a family entertainment at the Concordia, and a charity event of 
the German Hospital in Dals ton. This was of obvious interest to those involved, but 
could scarcely be expected to attract outside readers, even if the other half of the paper 
was devoted to general political news. But for the CABV in 1859 the importance of 
politics was matched by that of ethnic ties. When the workers’ societies in the West End 
and Whitechapel united in March, they especially emphasised their hope to see ‘more 
energetic activity in German life abroad’. As a result, they took a less rigid attitude to 
national liberals and non-socialist republicans in London. Not only did the CABV initiate 
various joint entertainments with other German workers’ clubs, but even after the recent 
tensions, individual CABV members participated in a serenade for Kinkel’s birthday.'” 

The Volk encouraged the clubs’ unpolitical activities until, under the new policy 
influenced by Marx, reporting on local events played a noticeably smaller role. Instead, 
the Volk increasingly stressed its socialism and its wish to represent the interests of 
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German workers in London. Articles by Marx and Engels became more frequent, and a 
broader emphasis on class struggle became evident. In the same week, for example, the 
Volk used the suicide of a blacklisted strike-leader in Yorkshire to conclude that 
capitalists were ‘irreconcilable’ in their struggle against workers.'“* The Volk also 
accused the British working-class press (Reynolds’s Newspaper in particular, which at the 
time was the only widely read paper) of toothlessly keeping a basic ‘tone of declamatory 
generality’ and of being too out of touch with ‘the condition of the proletariat." An 
analysis of John Bright’s politics found that the amalgamation of aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie now left nothing but the two parties of oppressed labour and privileged 
capital to oppose each other. "° 

Much of the Volk’s economic theory was very eclectic, sometimes demonstrating 
Marx’s influence and sometimes not. Some reflections on the ‘influence of mechanics’, 
for example, noted that under present circumstances, advanced machinery was said to 
benefit only the class possessing it, but it was actually fulfilling its purpose of speeding 
up the very process of the dissolution of this class.'* But while Petersen’s rendition of 
modern-day communism also stressed its ‘scientific’ character and foundation in political 
economy, it at the same time asserted in quite un-Marxian terms that ‘the power of truth’ 
would eventually lead the proletariat to accept the ‘idea’.'“* Anonymous writers also 
criticised the ‘inviolability of property’ proclaimed in Kinkel’s paper, arguing that labour 
power, the workers’ only ‘property’, meant very little indeed in view of widespread 
unemployment, and that civil liberties were empty phrases to those facing 
impoverishment and starvation.'” 

Thus the Volk’s socialism was not Marx’s, despite the large amount of practical work 
Marx put into the paper, and he did not control the content of all articles.'” But it was 
nonetheless closer to Marx’s views than to those of the majority of the CABV, its original 
base and audience. In the interplay between the three main groups in German socialist 
politics in London, Marx and his immediate entourage, the Volk and the CABV, 
differences emerged which thus illuminated the contradictory approach to the role of ‘the 
party’ in exile socialist politics. 


Against Bonapartism: the Vogt affair 


Despite these internal arguments, the socialists all rallied behind Marx when a united 
front against democrats and republicans was required. This was most notably so in the 
case of the polemics against Carl Vogt, which overwhelmingly preoccupied Marx from 
the summer of 1859 until the publication of his pamphlet against Vogt in December 
1860. While the Vogt case itself was essentially trivial, it provided a backdrop for 
important shifts in the socialists’ attitudes towards Bonapartism and German unification. 
For the London socialist émigrés, too, it meant the final round in their demarcation from 
the ‘petty bourgeois’ democrats and republicans around their arch-enemy Kinkel, as well 
as the conclusion of the history of the Communist League after 1848. 

Initially there was little unanimity among socialists in their attitude towards the 
contestants in the Italian War. Ferdinand Lassalle, now emerging as a main voice in 
Germany, regarded Austria as the chief reactionary force in Europe, and he was prepared 
to accept Napoleon’s support for the Italian liberation movement as the lesser evil. In his 
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Der italienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preufens, published in spring 1859, he argued 
that Bonapartism constantly flirted with democratic principles, and was reorganising the 
south of Europe according to ‘the principle of nationalities’. If Prussia was to do the same 
in the north and to annex Schleswig-Holstein, ‘German democracy itself would carry 
Prussia’s banner’. '”' 

Marx regarded this pamphlet as an “enormous blunder’, and accused Lassalle of 
violating ‘party discipline’ by not ascertaining his and Engels’s opinion before its 
publication." Engels had already attacked the Austrian argument that the military 
necessity for ‘natural borders’ required its domination of northern Italy. As with other 
nations, ‘real natural frontiers’ could only be determined ‘by language and fellow- 
feeling’, not by military considerations. Without emulating Lassalle by appealing to the 
Prussian monarchy for leadership, Engels called for the unification of Germany (as well 
as of Italy).'° Engels thus could express German patriotism without appearing to support 
the Hohenzollern or the Habsburg cause, and could insist on Italy’s right to independence 
without favouring Napoleon. 

This in fact was a dilemma the Volk was grappling with, and while it reprinted parts of 
Engels’s work, the London paper also held different views. In its first issue, the Volk 
declared that it could support neither Austria nor France in the imminent war, and hence 
advocated strict neutrality.'”* Hostile to the fervour of the German liberal national 
movement, the Volk was less nationalistic than Engels, and in answering the question 
“What is a German?’, defined national identity as a problem best left to the future, and 
most definitely not a political issue by itself." Yet on the whole the Volk’s antipathy to 
Napoleon outweighed its hostility to Austrian oppression. This opposition to Napoleon 
originated as much in the domestic policy of the ‘man of 2 December’ as in distrust of 
French foreign policy, and it increased with Marx’s collaboration with the Volk, who 
dealt with the war specifically from the point of view of combating Bonapartism. Marx 
repeatedly declared Bonaparte’s policies to be influenced by Russia, and even took 
seriously the threat of a Napoleonic invasion of England.'”® He argued that war and 
expansion were an internal necessity of the Napoleonic regime, and in his last articles for 
the Volk, Marx concentrated on Prussia’s inept reaction to this threat.” 

Closely connected to these criticisms was of course the question of the relationship 
between the German governments and the popular movement clamouring for national 
unification. Whether this aim could be achieved by Austria, by Prussia alone, or through 
French help was passionately debated in Germany. The widely read Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung notably advocated Austria’s position, while France’s case was taken 
up by national liberal writers such as Carl Vogt, a former member of the left wing of the 
National Assembly in Frankfurt in 1848-1849 who, before its dissolution, had been 
elected by the remnants of the parliament as one of the (practically meaningless) 
‘imperial regents’. Vogt now lived in Switzerland as a natural science professor, and was 
one of the main exponents of a modern scientific materialism. Politically he had moved 
towards a pronounced anti-Austrian position, and argued that Bonaparte had to destroy 
Austrian hegemony in order for liberal and national development to become successful in 
Germany. 

To publicise these views Vogt planned to launch a newspaper and asked, among 
others, the London émigrés Karl Blind and Ferdinand Freiligrath to contribute.'” In a 
pamphlet, Studien über die gegenwärtige Lage Europas, however, Vogt used phrases 
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borrowed from official French propaganda, and suspicions were aroused that he might in 
fact have been bribed by Bonaparte. Blind was among the first to pronounce this 
suspicion a fact. He told Marx so privately in May 1859. But Blind went beyond 
private gossip: he also had his accusations against Vogt printed in David Urquhart’s Free 
Press in an anonymous article which did not name Vogt but clearly alluded to him, as 
well as in an anonymous flysheet, Zur Warnung, which did name Vogt. 

The great Vogt affair erupted when the Volk made use of these revelations. Liebknecht 
and Biscamp had heard the rumours from Marx and inserted an article denouncing the 
‘imperial regent’ as ‘imperial traitor’. The Volk’s editors added that they had proof that 
Vogt had asked a democrat from Baden to agitate on France’s behalf, and had proposed 
to sweeten this patriotic duty with 4,000 florins.'® 

In retaliation, Vogt claimed that ‘a net of intrigues’ was spun by the London 
communists. He described a recurrent pattern, in which workers on the Continent 
answered appeals from London and were thereby invariably lured into the hands of the 
police. Examples were given from the history of the Communist League in Switzerland 
immediately after the 1848 revolution, when the agent provocateur Cherval had been 
active among Willich-Schapper sympathisers. Vogt alleged that the same method was 
still employed successfully, and in particular the Volk and letters sent to workers’ 
societies abroad by ‘A. Sch.’ (i.e., Andreas Scherzer) were traps in the latest intrigue. The 
Volk in response sought to defuse the accusations as ludicrous by reprinting them.'°' 

It was not long before mutual accusations moved from the journalistic to the legal 
field. Liebknecht found an unsigned and handwritten manuscript by Blind in the 
printshop where the Volk was produced, and inserted this ‘Warning’ in the Volk, also 
sending it to the pro-Austrian Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung." The ‘Warning’ explicitly 
stated that Vogt had been bought by the French government and was now himself trying 
to bribe others. Vogt sued, not the Volk or any of the other papers which had reprinted the 
‘Warning’, but his express political enemy, the Allgemeine Zeitung. Unsurprisingly, its 
editors turned to Liebknecht for evidence. Liebknecht turned to Marx, who had told him, 
and Marx turned to Blind, who had told him. Here the chain stopped, since Blind refused 
to admit what he had told Marx and that he had written the flysheet. From now on, for 
most of the next year, much of Marx’s energy was devoted to forcing Blind to stand by 
his remarks.'® He felt that this would break up the artificial homogeneity of the 
democratic camp and vowed that he would ‘bring Vogt and Blind face to face even if it 
has to be done at gun point’, since the ‘whole of vulgar democracy is seeking to hush up 
the Blind affair in the German press while assailing me’.'“* Among others, Marx obtained 
evidence from one of the printshop’s typesetters that Blind had indeed authored the 
flysheet. At Marx’s prodding, the editor of the Free Press also named Blind as the author 
of the anonymous article in his paper. As a result, Vogt’s action against the Augsburg 
paper was dismissed. But while he was still saddled with the accusation of being in 
Napoleon’s pay, Vogt had scored something of a moral victory, since the editors had not 
been able to prove this accusation either. 

A large number of people implicated in the affair produced statements in the following 
months. Blind still did not admit to having spread the rumour about Vogt, but declared 
that Vogt had offered money for articles—this was repeated by Julius Fröbel. Goegg 
denied that he had given Blind any information about Vogt. The owner and one of the 
typesetters of the printshop where Blind’s anonymous leaflet had been found vouched 
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that it had neither been printed there nor had originated from Blind. A second typesetter 
declared that it had. Freiligrath embarrassed ‘the party’ by declaring that he had never 
worked for the Volk and that his name had appeared among Vogt’s accusers without his 
knowledge.'® Blind’s friend Schaible declared himself as the ‘origin’ of the 
incriminating flysheet, which however did not let Blind off the hook for having himself 
corrected the manuscript, but did clear Marx of Vogt’s attempt to label him the author of 
the flysheet.'®° There were further declarations, but this should suffice to show how many 
of the refugees were becoming entangled in the affair. 

Vogt resorted to a public appeal and collected his views and evidence in a lengthy 
book, Mein Prozeß gegen die Allgemeine Zeitung, which appeared in December 1859. 
Along with Marx’s refusal to let the matter drop, this rang in the second round in the 
battle. Vogt argued that the accusation of being a French agent had been brought against 
him by Marx and the Volk. The Prozeß almost completely ignored Blind and 
concentrated on attacking the socialists in London. Large parts of the book dealt with 
police agents among the democratic and socialist Forty-eighters abroad, and much of this 
was connected to Marx, who appeared as a sinister figure in the background orchestrating 
the undoing of innocent workers attracted to the cause through the Brimstone Gang 
(Schwefelbande) or the Bristlers (Biirstenheimer), both named after groups of German 
refugees in Switzerland. Vogt’s accusations culminated in the following statement: 


For a long time I believed that the brimstone gang, who are only satisfied 
when tearing to pieces the democratic party, serves reaction only 
indirectly. Today I have come to the conviction that they do so 
deliberately, that the persons mentioned are knowingly the instruments of 
reaction, and that they maintain the closest connection with it... 
Everybody who enters into any kind of political dealings with Marx and 
his comrades will sooner or later fall into the hands of the police."” 


Vogt moreover blamed the convictions of the Communist League members in the 
Cologne trial of 1852 on Marx and, treating both the Willich-Schapper and the Marx— 
Engels factions of the League as branches of the ‘Brimstone Gang’, also held Marx 
responsible for the activities of the police agents Cherval, Mayer and Fleury. The recent 
renewal of political activities in London and the foundation of the Volk he saw merely as 
continuing attempts by the Brimstone Gang, now led by Marx, Liebknecht and Biscamp, 
to compromise innocent German workers’ clubs and the general republican movement by 
associating them (against their own will) with communism, thus leading them into the 
hands of the police.'®* 

In Marx’s eyes, the international situation required that the socialists clarify their 
position vis-a-vis the various democratic groups, and Vogt was to provide the occasion. 
Marx thus began planning a pamphlet in January 1860, with Engels agreeing that 
‘obviously Mr Vogt must be given a thorough lambasting’, though he did not envision 
the all-out warfare Marx had in mind. He even warned Marx against wasting his energy 
on Vogt, and suggested that he should instead concentrate on his Critique of Political 
Economy.'® Engels wanted to ignore ‘the personal aspect’, and instead to use the 
opportunity ‘to provide an expose of our Italian policy which puts the matter on a totally 
different plane’.'”° But Marx decided to sue the Berlin National-Zeitung for its allegation 
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that Marx had not only fabricated the flysheet in question, but had threatened to denounce 
democrats in Germany to the secret police for complicity in revolutionary activities 
unless they paid up.'”' Marx plunged into the minutiae of the lawsuit, procured affidavits, 
wrote press statements, threatened the Daily Telegraph with libel action, and sent out 
more than 50 letters in one week concerning the affair. 

Marx then spent several weeks in Manchester with Engels going through the 
‘archives’ in order to explain publicly the history of the Communist League and its 
relation to exile politics. The affair now focused on the revaluation of the League in the 
immediate aftermath of the 1848 revolution, and in particular the role played by the 
Brimstone Gang and police spies. Rather than the need to clear Marx’s own name, to 
brand Vogt as a Bonapartist agent, or to force Blind to confront Vogt, ‘the historical 
vindication of our party and its subsequent position in Germany’ now was at issue.” 
Above all, Marx wanted to prove that the ‘meetings, resolutions and transactions of the 
party’ since 1852 had existed solely in the imagination of Vogt, and that he, Marx, had 
kept completely aloof from any subsequent political agitation and organisation. 

Marx’s pamphlet certainly bears rereading as a piece of literature, and as a prime 
example of Marx’s biting polemical style, full of personal venom and sarcastic allusion. 
When Herr Vogt finally appeared on 30 November 1860, it did impress its few readers. 
Bucher and another democratic refugee in London, Zimmermann, a former friend of 
Vogt’s, declared themselves utterly convinced by Marx’s arguments, and both were 
thought to carry some weight with German democrats in England.’ In Edgar Bauer’s 
opinion, Marx had succeeded in refuting Vogt’s allegations against him, but had made his 
second aim, to prove Vogt as an agent of Napoleon, merely plausible through clever 
insinuations, while on the whole Herr Vogt was ‘the final act in the disintegration and 
moral decay of the refugees’.'”° 

There was no answer possible to Marx’s book. His refutation was already so detailed 
that any response would have finally put to sleep an already bored public. But essentially 
Marx had shown he was right, and this victory was belatedly confirmed when after the 
end of the Napoleonic empire Vogt’s name did indeed show up on a payroll of the French 
government—although by then, in the altered political situation, the significance of being 
discovered to be a Bonapartist agent had almost fallen into oblivion. 

Yet the Vogt case also cost Marx more than time, for his relationship with Freiligrath 
became distinctly strained. Freiligrath had witnessed parts of the affair, but refused to be 
dragged into the fray. Marx was quite concerned to keep Freiligrath friendly and took 
some trouble over this, partly out of personal sympathy, partly because Freiligrath’s 
renown had for years made him into a trophy in the tug-of-war between democrats and 
socialists, with Blind and Kinkel as much as the communist ‘party’ claiming his 
allegiance.'”° Pushed by Marx to take sides, he now declared that since the ending of the 
Communist League in 1852 he had not belonged to any ‘party’, even if he shared Marx’s 
‘sympathies’.'”’ This was clearly a blow to the ‘party’ who had valued Freiligrath’s 
partisanship over the years. 

In retrospect the affair cost Marx more than it did ‘the party’, and it is not clear why 
Marx, who had ignored so much previous slander, involved himself so deeply in it. David 
McLellan accurately calls the quarrel ‘a strik-ing example both of Marx’s ability to 
expend tremendous labour on essentially trivial matters and also of his talent for 


vituperation’. The best excuse for Marx devoting 18 months to an apparently 
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insignificant squabble is that it was in fact a major phase in the struggle between 
bourgeois democracy and the emerging proletarian party, in which a detailed refutation of 
Vogt’s allegations was vital to ensure ‘the historical vindication of the party and its 
subsequent position in Germany’. The book, however, sold poorly, even if the CABV 
alone bought six copies for its library.'”” But even the CABV took an ambiguous stand. 
Among the reverberations of the affair the Daily Telegraph had written that Marx had 
always tried to exploit and betray workers. Marx spoke at the CABV (6 February 1860) 
to refute these allegations and to detail his own financial sacrifices in the cause, and as a 
result, the club passed a unanimous resolution ‘to brand as slander’ Vogt’s allegation that 
Marx had exploited the German workers in general and the London workers in 
particular.'®° Marx’s speech, however, also included an attack on Biscamp, who had just 
publicly declared that he did not belong to Marx’s ‘gang’. Edgar Bauer insisted that 
Biscamp be given a chance to reply. This led to a general uproar, with Marx and friends 
finally leaving the hall.'*! 

Thus, even if ‘the party’ from Schapper and Scherzer to Lassalle largely put on a show 
of unity to outsiders, rifts among the different groups of socialists were not overcome by 
Marx’s refutation of Vogt. An explanation for the intensity of the Vogt affair should 
probably be sought more in Marx’s state of mind at the time than in the broader political 
field. More Marx’s private vendetta, the scandal was not necessary to rally ‘the party’, 
nor did it. Socialists had plenty of other opportunities to demarcate their position from 
that of the democrats and national liberals in the New Era. What Vogt’s slander offered 
that, say, the foundation of the National Association in Germany or the rallying around 
different papers such as the Volk could not, was to delve into the history of the 
Communist League in detail. Herr Vogt thus struck its readers not so much as an analysis 
of Bonapartism and its diplomacy but as—in Lothar Bucher’s words—‘a compendium of 
contemporary history’.'?? 

As such the Vogt affair fits very well to conclude a review of the separation of 
democratic versus socialist exile politics. In Herr Vogt Marx also gave a very conciliatory 
gloss to the history of the emigration of the last ten years: 


except for a few persons, the emigration can be reproached with nothing 
worse than indulging illusions that were more or less justified by the 
circumstances of the period, or perpetrating follies which arose 
necessarily from the extraordinary situation in which it unexpectedly 
found itself. I am speaking here, of course, only of the early years of the 
emigration. A comparative history, say from 1849 to 1859, of 
governments and of bourgeois society on the one hand and the emigration 
on the other, would constitute the most outstanding apologia of the latter 
that could possibly be written.'®* 


The Vogt affair once again brought into public view the different politics of socialists 
from the aftermath of the 1848 revolution to the Italian war. Marx’s critique of the 
expansionist politics and the diplomatic intrigues of the Bonapartist régime were spread 
abroad, as was the realisation that Bonapartism and its effects on German unification 
were judged differently by socialists and democrats. The Volk and its opposition to 
Kinkel’s national liberalism achieved a posthumous notoriety far beyond its natural local 
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audience through the Vogt affair. But for the London emigration itself the affair was 
important not just because a number of its most prominent members were involved, but 
because old feuds were settled. The revelation of the details of the Willich-Schapper 
League and the Cologne communist trial closed the history of the Communist League. 
The fundamental differences between the various groups among exiled Forty-Eighters 
were exposed, and nothing more was to be added to the history of their feuds over the 
past decade. The field was now clear for new allegiances. 


Epilogue 


From exile to colony—class and the formation of 
community 


Where e’er we go, we celebrate 

The land that makes us refugees. 
(Philip Chevron, Thousands Are 
Sailing) 


The Schiller festival 


While Vogt and Marx drew a line under the history of the Communist League, the 
majority of refugees turned their attention to the unification movement in Germany and 
to a correspondingly increased sense of unity among Germans abroad. In London this 
was symbolised by the great Schiller celebration in November 1859. The Crystal Palace 
Schiller-Feier ‘for the first time achieved a large meeting of all Germans living here, and 
thus awakened the sleeping consciousness of national belonging’, and was subsequently 
hailed as founding the ‘ethnic’ identity of the London Germans and the beginning of a 
flourishing social life of the colony.' Schiller now became the main cipher for 
progressive patriots, and all over the world Germans used the centenary of his birth to 
demonstrate not only their admiration for his poetry and drama, but above all their 
determination to cement the cultural identity of all Germans in a common nation state. 
Schiller’s works lent themselves well to such demonstrations, with their emphasis on 
liberty, on rebellion and on patriotic and republican virtues, on Wilhelm Tell’s ‘ein einzig 
Volk von Briidern’. In many respects, these Schiller festivities echoed the ideals and aims 
of the Nationalverein, emphasising the right of a people to elect its own leaders, the 
submission of the people to this leadership in the interests of liberation ‘from above’, 
national unity (both of all German ‘tribes’ and of all social classes), and finally the 
eschatological hope of achieving true humanity through national unity.” However, while 
the liberal and educated middle class was prominent in its acceptance of Schiller as their 
national symbol, the majority of the audience at these celebrations, if not the speakers, 
were journeymen and workers. The Hamburg workers’ educational society, for many 
years closely associated with the CABV, for example, delegated members to assist in the 
preparations, and the thousand workers in the Hamburg parade formed the largest single 
group of participants.” 

This political and even quasi-religious worship of Schiller also attracted vast numbers 
of London Germans. As poets Kinkel and Freiligrath had special claims on Schiller’s 
memory and were the most prominent members of the preparatory committee and the 
celebration in the Crystal Palace. Aided by the Hermann’s extensive advertising for the 
event, Kinkel soon dominated the committee and gave the main speech of the evening. 
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Freiligrath had agreed to participate, much to the dismay of Marx, who was particularly 
offended by Freiligrath’s failure even to invite his own supposed ‘party friends’ to the 
preparatory committee, ‘thus making a Kinkel demonstration of it’.* 

Even if attendance in the Crystal Palace on 10 November 1859 did not in fact reach 
the figure of 20,000 claimed by Freiligrath, there is no doubt that virtually the entire 
German colony of London joined in the festivities.” German choral societies sang 
Schiller’s songs, Karl Blind contributed a short English biography of the poet, the 
sculptor Andreas Grass donated a bust of Schiller unveiled at the occasion, and the 
Camberwell composer Ernst Pauer set Freiligrath’s Ode to music. The Hermann heralded 
the event for weeks beforehand, and recommended for instance that German employers 
close their shops at noon so that workers, too, could take part in the all-German affair. 
The CABV also joined the celebration, ‘having the day before salved its political 
conscience by a RobertBlum festivity’. Republished as a separate pamphlet, Kinkel’s 
speech emphasised the common struggle of all Germans for national liberation. Ranking 
Schiller with Martin Luther and Robert Blum as an apostle of freedom, Kinkel harangued 
his audience with his usual pomposity: 


your fate is not fulfilled until you Germans have become one, until we 
have our due share of the power among the people of Europe, under the 
banner of Black, Red and Gold... Although we are in a foreign country, 
we want to remain true to our people...and when finally the hour will 
have come and, as far as your language resounds, One Law, One People, 
and One Command will rule, then we shall rejoice ...‘I am proud to be a 
German!” 


Although the overall tone of Kinkel’s address was similarly nationalistic, the comparison 
with Blum drew criticism from more conservative Germans, who felt that patriotism and 
the desire for unity did not warrant any association with such revolutionaries. Kinkel 
responded ‘To my rich compatriots in London’, however, that ‘Nobody may speak of the 
fatherland, who wants to be silent about Robert Blum!’ This allusion to Blum might 
have been a bow to the left and to the London workers who commemorated him annually, 
although it remained the only such reference. Even Freiligrath, whom Marx still hoped to 
count as one of ‘the party’, gave a politically very cau-tious speech. His contribution, 
‘Zur Schillerfeier. 10. November 1859. Festlied der Deutschen in London’, praised 
Schiller as the ‘herald of beauty ...who has set alight our hearts for freedom’. In contrast 
to the revolutionary zeal of Freiligrath’s poems of the 1840s on which his reputation was 
based, this ‘freedom’ implied little more than the wish to see ‘German hearts forged into 
one’. In fact, his appeal to national solidarity was specifically addressed to the Germans 
in Britain when he compared Schiller to his contemporary Robert Burns, also born in 
1759, and to German-born Georg Friedrich Handel, who had died in London in the same 
year.” By contrast, Blind’s interpretation of Schiller was far more political, linked 
Schiller to Martin Luther and Robert Blum and emphasised national deliverance, political 
dignity and the struggle of free citizens against tyranny. But his emphasis was only 
shared by a minority; the overall focus of the celebration was national unification in 
Germany, and greater unity among the German colony in London. 
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The evolution of German community life 


This collective appeal for an increase in national consciousness was not lost on the 
German colony. Within the next few years, some 20 new clubs were formed, and only a 
year after the Schiller festival, the Hermann reported ‘a lively stir’ among the emigrants: 
‘Schools grow like mushrooms from the earth; societies form, grow and flourish; 
concerts and balls, outings and intellectual feasts follow upon each other in quick 
succession.’'’ Although not all of these new foundations survived, some became centres 
of ‘ethnic’ German life in London. Karl Schaible later recalled the feeling of solidarity 
among Germans in London, and stressed that this was especially the achievement of the 
political refugees, who, driven away from their home, had been ‘the first to awaken the 
feeling for their home country among London Germans’, and who ‘stood in the front line 
of patriots and devoted their energies to the cause of the fatherland which had rejected 
them’.'? 

Many of the German societies founded in the wake of the Schiller festival were indeed 
strongly patriotic. The National Association, established the following year, has been 
described above. Its members in turn helped begin one of the most successful and 
patriotic German societies of the period in London, the Turnverein or Gymnastic 
Association. The Turner movement, which was closely associated with democratic and 
patriotic politics, promoted physical education, collective defence and an egalitarian 
community ideal. Developing as a prototypical political party, the Turner re-emerged in 
the late 1850s with a national association soon comprising almost 2,000 local societies, 
which became centres of ‘unpolitical’ nationalism and also attracted many future Social 
Democrats.” 

In many Turner societies, workers began to assert themselves against the dominating 
liberal patriots. At Neustadt an der Haardt, for example, the son of a political refugee in 
London was expelled for extolling Blum and claiming that Kinkel had slandered the 
workers. His father, Joseph Valentin Weber, a member of the CABV, publicised the case 
among the London Turner at their Blum celebration." In London, however, neither the 
socialist workers nor the national liberals dominated in the Gymnastic Society. But from 
its foundation in 1861 on the London Turnverein did clearly move into the direction of 
liberal democracy. Within a month, the Turnverein gained 200 members. Despite the 
claim that its members were ‘Germans of all ranks and from all provinces of the great 
fatherland’, most members were from the established German middle class. Over half of 
its German members (and nearly two-thirds of its British members) were described as 
Kaufleute (business people), which included everyone from merchants to shopkeepers 
and clerks, whereas only every third German was an artisan. Among the workers, many 
of whose newly founded societies failed again, ‘the good elements joined the better ones 
and found an asylum chiefly in the Turnverein’. For many the society, with its more than 
1,000 members, became ‘the central point of German life in our midst’, and its goals, the 
‘preservation of our nationality’ abroad ‘in order to strengthen and to support the home 
country in its resumed struggle’ for unity, did much to animate émigré patriotism in these 
years.” 

Such aims were also widespread in the other popular societies formed in the early 
1860s. Highly influential was the prestigious Liederkranz, a glee club which developed in 
1860 out of the Camberweller Gesangverein, whose 300 members made it the largest of 
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several German singing societies. The élite of German society in London met in the 
Athenäum, or ‘Deutscher Verein für Kunst und Wissenschaft’. This society was 
dedicated to scientific, historical and literary lectures, exhibitions and concerts, and was 
dominated by Kinkel and other teachers and professors. To strengthen the sense of 
national unity here, current political and religious debates were prohibited. The 
Athenäum developed into an upper-middle-class club with its own wine cellar and 
accommodation, including servants’ quarters, its annual fee rising to 3 guineas for artists 
and 4 guineas for merchants; a special clause excluded bankrupt members from the club. 
From the mid-1870s on, the club reached the pinnacle of respectability when the Duke of 
Edinburgh, several German princes, the German ambassador and eventually the Prince of 
Wales joined.'® 

Few German societies of the early 1860s, of course, had such pretensions. Most were 
small clubs restricted to local residents, and were content with providing German-style 
entertainment and atmosphere, largely in the nostalgic way ‘Little Germanics’ in the 
United States catered for the social needs of a community slowly adapting to the lifestyle 
of their new country. By 1882 there were at least 30 social clubs comprising a minimum 
of 5,000 Germans. ‘The pleasantness and advantages these clubs offer’, one observer 
noted, 


in particular to the middle classes, are not to be underestimated. For one, 
they emancipate their members from the English ‘gin palaces’; they 
relieve them of the necessity of visiting the extremely uncomfortable and 
expensive English public houses with their prevailing common 
atmosphere, which can be called a considerable moral and material gain.” 


This newly revivified desire to associate with their countrymen and to be surrounded with 
things German resulted not merely in social clubs but also in a host of organisations 
related to the workplace and to practical day-to-day problems of the colony in finding its 
identity. The ‘double life’ of minority groups, with the working day being regularly spent 
among the host nation, while leisure time was devoted to things German, changed in the 
1860s, when Germans increasingly came together to ameliorate their social and economic 
situation. A large number of self-help organisations sprang up, members of the various 
crafts organised, and religious and educational establishments increased the cohesion 
among the German community. Ronge’s ‘Free Congregation’, for instance, which had 
run a kindergarten for five years, now added a women’s club as well as a workmen’s 
institute for further education.'® A Christian young men’s group convened for communal 
Bible readings, and in the spring of 1860 a German branch of the YMCA (Deutscher 
Jünglingsverein) was founded.” During the 1860s furthermore a German Protestant 
church was consecrated in Islington, and a German Wesleyan Methodist church opened 
in the Commercial Road, while a German synagogue ran a successful charitable society 
in New Broad Street.” 

Throughout the 1860s self-help organisations gained in importance over older benefit 
societies; a Konsum-Verein, for instance, specifically emulated Schulze-Delitzsch’s 
principles. A German Workers’ Association, founded in 1860, aimed to buy cheaper 
food, but failed after a few months, only to be succeeded by a Society for the Purveyance 
of Unadulterated Foodstuffs. A London German Friends of Labour Loan Society began 
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operating in 1861, and was followed by a longer lasting successor, the Vorschuss- 
Kassen-Verein, in which several German clubs joined forces to found a savings bank 
under the patronage of the liberal Hermann Beigel.” Similar societies were the Society of 
United Friends for the Support of Old and Feeble Germans, the Sickness Beneficence 
Society for Germans, and the older Wohltatigkeit und Eintracht society, all of which 
began or expanded operations in the early 1860s.” A new society, Workers’ Reform, was 
founded in 1861. Another the Industrial Workers’ Association, again initiated by 
Hermann Beigel, endeavoured to establish its own workshops and retail outlets, and 
sought to incorporate other trades once the initial Association for tailors proved 
successful. Yet another optimistic initiative asked German ‘capitalists’ (albeit 
unsuccessfully) to found a work institute, where ‘all Germans looking for work, 
irrespective of their age, sex or trade, receive work at any time for fair wages’.” A 
German United Lodge of Oddfellows, established in 1865 on the Commercial Road and 
Little Alie Street, provided health and life insurance. It encouraged especially the German 
workers of the East End to join, and included among its members Friedrich Zinn, 
formerly of the Bund deutscher Manner, who became ‘Grand Master’.”* 

German workers in the 1860s also increasingly attempted to improve their economic 
and work situation by forming trade associations. Parallel to the emergence of the trades’ 
council movement in Britain in this decade, and encouraged by the wave of societies 
founded among their compatriots in London, many of these associations stayed within the 
boundaries of the German community while emulating contemporary British examples. 
The first to organise were the German waiters, who succeeded in establishing a lasting 
and prosperous organisation of some 600 members. This Deutscher Kellner-Verein 
organised annual balls attended by hundreds of people, where its members wore a black, 
red and gold cockade adorned with a small silver corkscrew. A second organisation 
followed in London in 1871 and later became affiliated with the Waiters’ Association of 
Germany, which grew to about 500 members. Both waiters’ organisations provided 
insurance, labour exchange facilities and entertainment.” 

The largest and politically most active of all German trade associations was formed by 
the tailors. Scherzer and Abels initiated a meeting of master tailors in March 1865 which 
discussed the organisation of tailors in Germany, with Scherzer particularly commending 
its pension fund scheme, although others criticised its strict statutes and doubted whether 
a projected ‘fashion academy’ was useful. A surprising number of Weitlingians and 
veterans from the Communist League attended this meeting, indicating that at least 
among London tailors there was still a continuity of pre-Marxian socialism well into the 
beginnings of the new labour movement.”° In the following year, Scherzer established a 
bureau for the placement of tailors, but his English colleagues suspected it of providing 
scab labour during the ongoing strike and undercutting English wages. Scherzer backed 
off, and warned his countrymen that under the present conditions ‘the English worker 
would receive them grudgingly as intruders’. This blunder provoked Lessner and Haufe 
to form a committee of German tailors ‘to foll the plans of the masters...and to show our 
English comrades that we do not migrate abroad as complaisant undercutters of wages’. 
The German tailors in London warned their colleagues in Germany in a leaflet, written by 
Marx as secretary of the International Workingmen’s Association. Their warnings were 
heeded in Germany, and the City tailors in fact won their wage struggle.” The German 
members of the First International, especially Eccarius and Lessner, were also involved in 
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the London tailors’ strike of 1867, organised a meeting of German tailors and tried to 
fend off German strikebreakers. They argued that the existing 72-hour working week 
directly contradicted both contemporary social conditions and the intellectual culture 
these had created in workers, and the means of production developed in modern 
industry—the language alone indicated the influence Marx’s think-ing still had on 
Eccarius at this point. German and English tailors assembling in the Garrick Tavern in 
Whitechapel under Eccarius as chairman also formed the East London Branch of the 
London Operative Tailors’ Protective Association, and joined their demands to those of 
the 5,000 West End tailors currently on strike. Lessner again denounced strike breakers, 
and Hamburg and Berlin tailors sent support through the International.” After the strike 
the German Tailors’ Society continued to meet for social purposes. Together with the 
Bund deutscher Manner and other clubs they participated in a singing festival, and after 
the Franco-Prussian War debated their contribution to the general German victory 
celebration in London.” In 1879, the London German section of the Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors had eighty members.” 

Not all German trade associations founded during the 1860s developed such rich 
social, professional and political activities, and many did not survive the first year of their 
existence. German stenographers, printers, compositors and bakers, for instance, 
established short-lived societies.*! After a call for solidarity channelled through the 
CABV, compositors and printers had come together to support their striking colleagues in 
Leipzig. Hollinger and six colleagues decided to set up the Londoner deutscher 
Buchdruckerverein, which declared that in order to alleviate their economic situation 
patriotic workers first had to struggle for national unity. German journeymen bakers of 
Whitechapel supported their British colleagues’ struggle to abolish Sunday labour and 
improve wages. But no lasting organisation existed until 1871, when a well-known baker 
in Holborn set up a job referment agency.” German hairdressers and barbers similarly 
came together to support their British colleagues’ Sunday closing movement, while 
German musicians organised a mutual aid fund.” The large numbers of German clerks in 
England, who experienced considerable hostility towards the end of the century, failed in 
their first attempts to found a ‘Verein junger deutscher Kaufleute’.”* 

The only German women to form a professional organisation abroad were the German 
governesses in London, whose plight had attracted attention since 1848.” The Hermann, 
for instance, criticised the lack of choice for educated women of any profession but the 
low-paid and unprestigious position of governess.” The situation of foreign teachers in 
fact worsened from the 1850s on, although they could still gain a better salary in London 
than at home, and German governesses could earn as much as £100-£120 a year in the 
1850s. But this attracted a flood of newcomers, growing unemployment and a resulting 
fall in wages. In 1865 a first shelter for recently arrived or temporarily unemployed 
governesses was set up but did not flourish, despite aristocratic patronage.*’ Governesses 
also regularly complained about employment agencies which took large fees and did not 
procure jobs. In 1876 Helene Adelmann founded a Verein deutscher Lehrerinnen in 
London which soon flourished, partly due to the sympathy wealthy patrons gave middle- 
class women. The association acquired a home for unemployed women teachers, set up a 
credit fund and employment agency, and attracted about 700 members by 1884.” Its own 
newsletter, the ‘Vereinsbote’, reprinted a talk on the women’s rights’ advocate Louise 
Otto-Peters, and especially praised her insistence on women’s political involvement.” In 
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1884 a ‘warning’ in a Christian pamphlet series appeared in Germany which inveighed 
not only generally against working women but specifically singled out the German 
governesses in England, detailing hair-raising stories of ill treatment and exploitation. 
This pamphlet provoked an angry response from a German governess in England, who 
argued that the positions found through the Verein showed that almost 50 per cent of the 
German governesses had an income of between £80 and £120.” 

With this wealth of professional and social organisations thus, the process of forming 
a German community was already well developed when, on 12 January 1861, the 
Prussian king decreed an amnesty for political offences committed during the 1848/49 
movement. Within the next two years, large numbers of exiles returned to the various 
German states, including Wilhelm Liebknecht, Bernhard Becker, Hugo Hillmann, Edgar 
Bauer and Lothar Bucher. Kinkel and Freiligrath left a few years later with grand 
reverential send-off parties given by the German community.“ 

But many had sunk professional, social or political roots in England. The 
transformation from exile to colony was now easy to make for those who decided to stay 
in London. Blind and Ruge lived here until their deaths, as did Marx, Engels and many of 
their followers.” Schapper remained a socialist and atheist on his deathbed, where—not 
one to forget old feuds—he characteristically joked about Ruge’s recent religious 
conversion, saying that in the unlikely event of an encounter in the next world Schapper’s 
soul would certainly thrash Ruge’s.*’ Scherzer continued in the tailors’ movement, joined 
the National Association and even considered returning to Bavaria to stand for the 
German Social Democratic Party.“ He remained in the CABV,” which staged his plays 
on Wolsey and on ‘Die deutschen Arbeiter’.“° Some 500 sympathisers with a red flag 
bade their farewell at his funeral in 1879.” Eccarius, above all, played a role in the 
English labour movement, serving as editor of the Commonwealth and secretary of the 
Land and Labour League, and in 1878 joined the International Labour Union with 
Bradlaugh.“ Because of this alliance with the ‘reformist’ trade union movement Marx 
broke with him in 1872, but his attack on liberal economics, Eines Arbeiters Widerkgung 
der nationalökonomischen Lehren John Stuart Mills, was still required reading among 
German Social Democrats when he died in 1889.*° Lessner retained much closer ties to 
the German party, frequently appearing at conferences on the Continent and siding with 
Kautsky against Bernstein. He also wrote for party papers, often memoirs of his political 
friends.” He remained a regular speaker at the CABV.’' He joined in the Social 
Democratic Federation, signed the 1884 Manifesto of the Socialist League with William 
Morris, Eleanor Marx, Andreas Scheu and others, and co-founded the Independent 
Labour Party in 1893. Like the tailors Eccarius and Scherzer, their colleague Lessner 
became impoverished in old age. He survived longest of all the protagonists of this book, 
until 1910, but the lodginghouse he ran for decades landed him in debt, and in old age 
and poverty he felt bitterly abandoned by old comrades such as Eleanor Marx.” Yet both 
the SDF and the CABV collected for him in 1900. 

All those who stayed (and even many of their offspring born in England) could thus 
now rely on the support system provided by a ‘Little Germany’, which unfolded rapidly 
throughout the 1860s after having been symbolically initiated by the Schiller festival of 
1859. The emergence of a more closer-knit colony in London, where the Prussian 
amnesty of 1861 turned the majority of remaining exiles into voluntary emigrants, was 
complemented by political developments in Germany, where the new parties from the 
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Nationalverein to southern German parties and to nascent Social Democracy provided a 
powerful stimulus for political energies at home. For the national democratic as well as 
for socialist exiles (even those involved in the International) the focus of political 
aspiration shifted back to Germany. Their political activities in London were no longer 
regarded as central to the intended change, but had become subsidiary to movements at 
home. The references to Germany thus changed the context and the aims of the struggles 
in London. 


The CABV to 1914 


The same can be said cum grano sails about the future development of the CABV. In its 
heyday, the club had been among the vanguard representing and leading the German 
workers’ movement and its theoretical development. By the early 1860s, the CABV had 
lost its ideological initiative and independence, becoming an appendage to other 
movements, and never recovering its earlier pivotal role. Still active, most of its political 
energies were now exerted in causes initiated and led by others, in Germany and in 
England. Developments in Germany clearly did eclipse the CABVs independent course. 

Although the Soho and East End branches of the CABV again split in 1860, the club 
continued its work.” About 100 members remained, kept together by the efforts of 
London veterans such as Scherzer and Lessner and the more recent arrivals Eichhoff and 
Weber.” But the CABV maintained personal and political ties to the emerging social 
democratic movement in Germany in the early 1860s. After his return to Germany, 
Liebknecht recommended that workers combine their journey to the 1862 industrial 
exhibition in London with a visit to his old club, the CABV” Some of the delegates from 
Berlin and Hamburg, who attended talks at the CABV, afterwards helped to organise the 
large Berlin movement of late 1862 agitating for a congress to represent the ‘separate 
interests of the workers’.°° Hugo Hillmann, who returned to Wuppertal in 1861, became a 
prominent Lassallean agitator in Elberfeld-Barmen and later in the unified Social 
Democratic Party.” His erstwhile collaborator in the CABV and on the London Neue 
Zeit, Bernhard Becker, even succeeded Lassalle as president of the ADAV (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein), the first German independent workers’ party agitating in 
language of the class struggle for universal suffrage and for productive associations 
supported by the state. 

When the Lassallean movement took off in Germany in 1862-1863, the CABV felt 
that workers ought to side with Social Democracy against the lingering influence of 
Schulze-Delitzsch.” This reflected the situation among the German workers’ societies in 
London, which by 1865 were neatly divided between the CABV and the Bund deutscher 
Manner, each holding their own Blum celebration: ‘here social-republican rigour, there 
National Association-type mildness; here Lassalle, there Schulze-Delitzsch: state-help 
and self-help’, as the Hermann put it.” The CABV supported the Lassallean movement 
and argued that only the association of individual trades and subsequent international co- 
operation could liberate the working class. Marx regarded this as a declaration of 
solidarity with the controversial J.B. von Schweitzer, president of the Lassallean 
ADAV.® But even after Liebknecht and August Bebel in 1869 founded the Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party (‘Eisenacher’), which emphasised its connection to the 
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International in London and opposed Lassalle’s co-operation with the Prussian Junkers, 
the CABV continued to side with the ADAV.°' Eventually, the CABV’s pronounced 
Lassallean sympathies once more provoked Marx’s resignation from the society.” 
Although some 20 Lassalleans, around Scherzer, J.V.Weber and Joseph Schneider, were 
expelled in late 1871, only a minority of German socialists in London sided with Marx 
over the next few years.® On arriving in London in 1874, Andreas Scheu, Austrian co- 
founder of the British Social Democratic Federation, found two clubs, one with some 200 
Lassalleans, the other comprising only 26 Marxists (who could drum up precisely 63 
loyal members for meetings), After the social democratic movement in Germany 
overcame its division and the Lassallean ADAV and the ‘Eisenacher’ united in 1875 at 
their Gotha conference to found the Socialist Workers’ Party of Germany, the CABV 
followed suit. Scheu’s and Leo Frankel’s agitation resulted in a merger of the two clubs. 
Henceforth the society supported the party in Germany as much as they could, collecting 
for its election fund, and organising some 60 subscriptions to the party’s paper, 
Vorwärts.® 

While the CABV’s policies vis-a-vis Germany thus essentially mirrored the 
development of the Social Democratic party, the club pursued a more independent course 
in London itself. It focused in particular on internationalist causes. A concert raised funds 
for Poland in 1860,° and after the Poles had once more risen up in 1863, the CABV 
again collected, first in conjunction with the ‘Vaterlands-Verein’,” then with the 
International, whose joint appeal was written by Marx. Along with its sister societies 
Teutonia and Eintracht, the CABV was one of the first to affiliate to the International 
Workingmen’s Association in 1865, pointing proudly to its internationalist tradition and 
to its contribution to ‘liberating the German workers from the bourgeois delusion that 
constitutional government and rule of capitalists equal welfare of the people’.® In fact, 
the First International can scarcely be imagined without the prior experiences of exiles 
such as Eccarius, Pfänder, Lochner, Lessner, Schapper and Scherzer” from the 
Democratic Friends of all Nations, the Fraternal Democrats, the Communist League and 
the International Association, in all of which the CABV had been prominent. 

The CABV’s work in the International took several forms. Although the club had lost 
members, it managed to send a delegate representing German workers in London to the 
1868 Lausanne conference.” It supported various strikes, for example in Leipzig and 
Basel, during the late 1860s.” It also frequently contributed to J.Ph.Becker’s Vorbote, the 
International’s paper.” The CABV remained an enthusiastic supporter of the 
International, and as late as 1875 (under its then president Andreas Scheu) attempted to 
prevent the International from collapsing.” This was one of the few instances in which 
the CABV’s position on the International differed from Marx’s. On the whole, though, 
while the International was a broad church and stretched from British trade unionists and 
old Owenites to supporters of Mazzini and those of Bakunin, the CABV members who 
appeared on the International’s General Council (such as Lessner, Lochner, Pfander, 
Schapper and initially Eccarius) acted chiefly as Marx’s supporters.” 

It was mostly through their collaboration in the International that the CABV remained 
close to Marx in those years. In February 1866 Lessner entreated Marx, whom many 
expected to give a talk in the society, to at least send a few lines of apology for 
appearance’s sake, as ‘there are currently very few members but mostly quite good’. 
Apparently Marx was quite unfamiliar with the club at that time, and Lessner had to give 
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its address and advance Marx’s membership fee.”° In 1867 Marx sent the CABV a copy 
of the first volume of his Kapital, which had just appeared.” When Marx gave a talk on 
wages to the CABV in May 1868, its president described ‘a considerable increase in new 
members’ and asked Marx to attend regular sessions as well, as currently only Lessner 
lectured on ‘moral education’.”” In November 1868 the CABV asked Marx to speak at 
their Blum meeting, especially since most of the younger club members had not yet heard 
him.” This pattern continued after membership began to rise again in 1868-1869, with 
the CABV frequently entreating Marx to attend celebrations or give talks, and with Marx 
complying only very occasionally, keeping his distance but following developments at 
the club through Lessner’s regular reports.” In one of his occasional speeches, however, 
Marx reminded the CABV of its history and its connection with the Leagues of the 1840s 
and 1850s; he emphasised the internationalism of that movement and its role as 
predecessor for the current German Social Democracy, thus reflecting the tone prevalent 
in many meetings of the later years of the CABV, which largely rested on its laurels 
acquired decades previously." Finally, the CABV sent a representative, Lemke, to 
Marx’s funeral in 1883, with Engels, Liebknecht, Lessner, Lochner and others, and the 
following year the CABV, proud of its most famous member, organised a large 
procession to his grave which was attended by some 1,000 persons.” Engels during his 
last years like Marx maintained a distance from the society and kept politely aloof, for 
example warding off the CABV’s plan to serenade him on his birthday in 1891.°° But 
after Engels’s death, the club organised a special commemorative gathering on 10 August 
1895, when Lessner and Bebel spoke.™ 

However, the CABV also acted independently of the International and of the policies 
of Marx and Engels, especially within the context of the German colony. During the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871, when patriotism and admiration for Bismarck 
reached feverish heights among London Germans, the CABV remained staunchly 
internationalist and republican. Although it had recently participated with many other 
German societies in the London German Sängerfest,° the club now stood apart. In 
support of official German war aims, a meeting of German workers in London had 
demanded the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine.®° Against this, the CABV and its 
affiliated sister society Teutonia declared that ‘the peace and security of Germany have 
so far been endangered not by a lack of strategic borders such as the Vosges but by the 
territorial greed of the Hohenzollern dynasty’.” The CABV and the Teutonia added an 
attack on Prussian despotism, and congratulated Garibaldi on his republican support for 
France.°® A mass meeting of outraged patriotic German workers in London denounced 
them as traitors, and further heated declarations followed.” Although their attitude 
contrasted so sharply with the majority of metropolitan Germans, the CABV wanted to 
send a speaker to the celebration of German unification but was—predictably—turned 
down out of fear of ‘social democratic propaganda’.’' Naturally, the CABV was 
enthusiastic about the Paris Commune, and J.V. Weber, who translated a history of the 
Commune, praised it as ‘the first Government erected by the working classes,...the 
beginning in earnest of the struggle between Capital and Labour’.”” After the defeat of the 
Commune, when thousands of French refugees arrived in London, the CABV contributed 
to their relief. 

But it was not until the late 1870s that the CABV again broadened its sphere of 
influence. Also known as the Social Democratic Working Men’s Club and organised in 
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an English and a German section, it now consisted largely of followers of the former 
‘Eisenacher’ party.” A new generation of emigrant politicians, among them F.J.Ehrhart, 
attempted to rebuild connections between socialist groups from different nations, helped 
prevent scab labour arriving from Germany in a London stonemasons’ strike, and sent 
delegates to socialist congresses.” Their activities succeeded in attracting new members, 
even before political persecution in Bismarck’s Reich changed the entire scene yet again: 
in June 1877 a second section opened, in July 1878 the mother club (the first section) 
acquired its own premises at 6 Rose Street, Soho (and was soon known as Rose Street 
Club), which allowed for a trebling of membership just as expellees from Germany were 
to arrive, and in January 1879 the CABV opened a third section in Whitechapel.” 

But only when the 1878 anti-Socialist laws in Germany prohibited agitation and 
organisation and forced many party members into exile did the CABV regain some of its 
erstwhile stature. The club not only received the new refugees but also launched a 
campaign to support their persecuted comrades at home. Yet its role was different from 
the period of its heyday, since in the 1870s a centralised party structure had been created, 
which even under the repressive laws retained control over the party’s organisation, 
finances, newspapers, and theoretical agenda. Under the impact of the government’s 
attack on the party in Germany, the CABV thus saw its function initially and primarily as 
a subsidiary to the party organisation back home. 

Most importantly, the CABV helped in early 1879 to launch Johann Most’s 
controversial Freiheit, initially a powerful Social Democratic paper intended for illegal 
distribution in Germany. Most had been a leading party propagandist and deputy to the 
Reichstag, but in exile he became increasingly irritated at the Social Democrats’ cautious 
tactics under the oppressive laws and soon advocated insurrection and ‘propaganda by 
deed’.” This split the CABV in March 1880—both sides confusingly kept the old name. 
About 200 members in the second section of the CABV in Tottenham Street under 
Heinrich Rackow, a typesetter from Berlin, sided with the party’s executive committee, 
while about 300 in Rose Street joined Most. The third section, in the East End, also 
backed Most.” Yet despite this clash with the officially ‘Marxist’ German party, the 
CABV in 1880 and 1881 issued another edition of the Communist Manifesto as its 
fundamental programme, adding ‘social revolutionary’ footnotes.” Only after Most was 
duly expelled from the Social Democratic Party in Germany, did he (and the CABV) lose 
touch with developments at home and turn more towards other foreign groups in London, 
among which Russian revolutionaries with more violent tactics and anarchist leanings 
were increasingly prominent. Freiheit became the first anarchist paper published in 
England.” When in 1881 Most hailed the assassination of the tsar he was 
imprisoned'”°—the first such case among German exiles—and the CABV joined in a 


‘Freiheit Defence Committee’, which published a short-lived English edition of the 
101 


paper. 

The CABV’s increasing involvement during this period with English or other foreign 
socialist, radical and anarchist organisations in London included an especially close 
relationship from 1876 to 1880 between the third section of the CABV and the Jewish 
Socialist Union around Aron Lieberman, and in 1885-1886 with the East End Jewish 
socialists in the Berner Street Club.’ Through its connections in the lively club activity 
in the metropolis, CABV members also joined in the emerging British socialist 
movement. The club participated in a meeting of radical and workers’ clubs in 1879 in 
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the Westminster Democratic Club, and in preparations in 1881 for the foundation of the 
Democratic Federation. ®? A large CABV procession to Marx’s grave in 1884 was held in 
conjunction with the Democratic Federation and the Labour Emancipation League, and 
several CABV members worked for the Socialist League." 

The CABV was, however, less concerned with British developments than with 
German Social Democracy. But this meant, for the Londoners to a much greater degree 
than for the party in Germany, constantly being on the defensive against the popular pull 
of anarchism. In 1884 the club had moved to Stephen Mews, Rathbone Place, into a 
three-storey house with a restaurant on the ground floor, library, reading room and 
billiards room on the first floor, and on the second floor a hall with a small stage for 
assemblies and entertainments, all constructed entirely for the club’s purposes. Its 
members largely belonged to the anti-election wing among Social Democrats, or were 
adherents of Most, with a small scattering of anarchists.'” But the main centre for 
German (and other) anarchists soon shifted to the Autonomie Club, founded in 1886 by 
the anarchistcommunist Josef Peukert. His paper, Rebell (and from 1886, Die 
Autonomie), became embroiled in an acrimonous ‘brothers’ war’, in which followers of 
the Freiheit and Bakuninist collectivists concentrated in the first section of the CABV 
around the Belgian anarchist Victor Dave, while Peukert and others seceded to found the 
Autonomie.'°® Accusations went back and forth in many pamphlets, and by the early 
1890s this ‘war’ had ‘turned the splendid German [anarchist] movement...into desolate 
rubble and narrow-minded sects’.'” 

In 1895 Rudolf Rocker arrived in London and found the Autonomie group weary but 
the German movement, which by now also included the CABV’s anarchist historian Max 
Nettlau, flourishing. Rocker was elected librarian at the CABV’s first section in Graf ton 
Street, with over 500 paying members, but found his calling as ‘an anarchist missionary 
to the Jews’ of the East End, and in 1898 he became editor of the Yiddish Arbeter 
Fraint.’ 

Although anarchism continued to be attractive to CABV members until the club’s 
demise, the Social Democratic Party kept a foothold there. The establishment of a section 
of party faithfuls, however, proved difficult. Bernstein secretly gave £200 to set this 
second section up in its club-house in Tottenham Street, and in 1912 still fought for the 
return of this money from anarchists again controlling the CABV.'” Most’s old 
antagonist, the typesetter Heinrich Rackow from Berlin, became a leading representative 
of German Social Democracy within the CABV, and for instance defended the 
importance of election campaigns to bring socialists into power against the social 
revolutionary and anarchist positions prevalent in the club.’ During the anarchist war 
between the CABV’s first and third sections and the Autonomie, this second, Social 
Democratic, section grew to some 300-400 members.''! In 1886 Rackow, Karl Kautsky 
and others launched a Londoner Arbeiter-Zeitung (later the Londoner Freie Presse), 
which was owned and edited by the CABV until the Anti-Socialist Laws in Germany 
were ended in 1890.1!” 

The mainstream Social Democratic party also set up a prospering publishing co- 
operative in 1887.'' In the following year Eduard Bernstein and Julius Motteler were 
expelled from Switzerland and came to London to edit the party newspaper, 
Sozialdemokrat, which sold up to 12,000 copies, until it too moved back to Germany with 
the end of the repressive legislation there. Bernstein occasionally lectured in the CABV, 
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and the last prominent Social Democrat to be involved in the CABV’s internal affairs, 
such as a corruption scandal in the 1890s, was Julius Motteler.'’* At this stage the CABV 
was particularly closely tied to the Social Democratic Party, and reprinted the programme 
of the latter’s 1891 Erfurt conference along with a brief summary of the club’s own 
statutes. The CABV’s new statutes, drawn up in 1895, placed the society as close as it 
ever was organisationally to the German party, and defined its aim as ‘the propagation of 
Social Democratic principles according to the German party programme ...in order to 
work for the political and social liberation of the entire working class’.'”” 

When Motteler and Bernstein left London in 1901, the CABV was still firmly allied to 
the German party, but, based on the English model, now called itself the Communist 
Working Men’s Club and Institute.''° Within a few years, however, anarchists again 
reached such large numbers in the club that the Social Democratic committee expelled 
several in 1904 and feared for the possession of its club-house.'’” This renewed anarchist 
activity was largely the work of Pierre Ramus (an Austrian whose real name was Rudolf 
Grossmann, later editor of the Freie Generation) who defined the CABV’s aim as a ‘free 
social community’ without private property or any authority, especially that of the 
state.''® At the Amsterdam anarchists’ conference of 1907 the CABV was represented 
among others by Siegfried Nacht (Arnold Roller), whose syndicalist brochure advocating 
the general strike the CABV republished in 1909.''° The CABV also launched another 
paper, the Londoner Volks-Zeitung, which was supported by Max Beer, Theodore 
Rothstein, Andreas Scheu and Ernest Belfort Bax, and which hoped above all to bring the 
German and English labour movements into closer co-operation to influence foreign 
policies in the wake of increasing Anglo-German antagonism. "° 

Ironically it was this inter-governmental antagonism which broke the back of the club 
which had promoted socialist internationalism for three-quarters of a century. German 
emigrants continued the CABV even as the First World War began. But eventually all 
remaining Germans were interned as enemy aliens, and members of the CABV were soon 
breaking stones in the ‘Olympia’ internment camp, or imprisoned on the ‘Royal Edward’, 
or at Alexandra Palace.'*! The club and its impressive library passed into the hands of 
Russian emigrants, whose return to the revolution in 1917 ended the CABV.'”* Attempts 
by Italian anarchists such as Malatesta and Russian Bolsheviks around Chicherin to keep 
it going were finally thwarted by the British government, who closed the club in 1918. In 
an ironic ending its meeting place was razed during the London blitz of the Second 
World War, when the Luftwaffe finally extinguished all traces of the longest-lived 
experiment in German émigré socialist organisation. 
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